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The Fleetway House, 


Farringdon Street, 


My Dear Girls, 
I here present to your notice the third volume of the ‘* SCHOOL- 
GIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL ”’ with every confidence that you will enjoy it 


as much—perhaps even more—than you enjoyed the previous two. 


The thousands of letters I received praising last year’s ** SCHOOL- 
GIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL ”’ encouraged me to make even greater efforts 
on volume three than I expended on volumes one and two. Your letters 


made me fully realise that | had a great reputation to live up to. 


Well, I truly believe the accompanying pages contain exactly the 
varied sort of stories and articles in which all schoolgirls delight. | have 
spared no pains in selecting the best—both on the literary and artistic 
side—knowing full well that only the best would satisfy, and | place the 
third volume of the *‘ SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL ”’ in your hands 


with every confidence that your verdict will be a favourable one. 


Some time must, of course, elapse before you can read the contents 
of this volume, but when you have done so | should esteem it a great 
favour if you would write and tell me your opinion of the *“ SCHOOL- 
GIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL.”’ Your criticisms of previous years have been 
of the greatest assistance, and | feel it is not a little due to your dis- 


criminating comment that such great success has crowned my efforts. 


I am, your sincere friend, 


THE EDEOR 
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CHAPTER. 1. 
TOO MUCH ELSIE ! 
HE flicker of firelight was all 
: — that lit up the Fourth Form 
classroom at Morcove School. 

At any moment now some boisterous spirit, 
such as Polly Linton, the madcap of the Form, 
might be expected to whisk into the room and 
cause a sudden blaze of electric light by clicking 
on the switches. For it wanted only a few 
minutes to seven o'clock, at which hour there 
was to be quite an important Form meeting, 
with Miss Redgrave in the chair. 
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A Story of Betty Barton and 
her friends of The Fourth 
: Form at Morcove School 
Ree aves 


By MARJORIE STANTON 


Meantime, only Madge Minden was here, and 
to one of her quiet, musing disposition, the 
shadow-play upon the spacious walls and lofty 
ceiling was all to her liking. She was wondering 
what her chum, Tess Trelawney, would think 
of this firelit scene as a subject for colour-box 
and canvas. But Tess, no doubt, would have 
much preferred to make a full length study of 
Madge herself, standing there at the fireplace, 
with that romantic light coming and going upon 
the intelligent face and glossy dark hair, and 
glinting in the girl’s beautiful dark eyes. 


Now a sauntering step became audible from 


oe 
oe 


the hall, and it was only another moment or so 
before Madge, looking across to the doorway, 
saw another Fourth Form scholar pausing there, 
as if half inclined to turn back. 

“Well, this is not very exciting!” the new- 
comer laughed lightly, advancing across the 
shadowy room. “Is that Madge?” - 

“Yes, Elsie sf 

“T could hardly tell, in this light. The other girls 
are rather slow in showing up, don’t you think ?” 

“They'll come with a rush,” smiled Madge. 
“T’m early, because I had finished at the music- 
room piano, and it didn’t seem worth while 
going up to the studies.” 

“T heard you hard at it—Beethoven, eh?” 
There was a note of sincere admiration in Elsie 
Mordaunt’s voice. This, and the way she put 
herself close to Madge, so that her own pretty 
face and fair hair caught the glow from the fire, 
witnessed to the very friendliest feelings. 

“Tt must be nice to have one big talent, like 
you have with your music, Madge, and Tess has 
with her painting,” she chatted on cordially. “I 
have nothing like that to be proud of ; I only wish 
I had. Still—I mean to do my best to make 
this business a success. I mean, the business we 
are to discuss this evening.” 

Madge nodded in her quiet way. 

“ There’s a chance for every one, that is certain, 
Elsie. Even if you were quite a nonentity—and 
you are not,’ Madge hastened to declare, “you 
could still find heaps of ways of helping to make 
the thing a success.” 

It is to be feared that Elsie, by smiling very 
delightedly, was showing what a longing she 
had to shine before other people. 

“ That is awfully sweet of you,” she said, with 
rather more effusiveness than Madge cared to see. 
“Tell me, Madge dear—for I should so love to 
know. What do you think I shall be best at? 
You see, I am not pretty, am I? And I’m not 
clever, as I say. No, I am afraid there’s not to 
be much of a look-in for poor little me! ” 

This was sheer asking for compliments, and 
Madge could hardly conceal a grimace of 
impatience. 

“T said I am sure there will be a chance for all, 
Elsie. If I didn’t believe it, I wouldn’t say it,” 
said the girl, whose own bosom chums knew her, 
perhaps, better than Elsie did. ‘‘ Hark!” she 
added quietly, facing towards the doorway. 
“ The others are coming now.” 

They were—with a vengeance, as the saying is. 
It sounded like four at least of them falling 
down the last flight of stairs, at the end of a 
harum-scarum race. There were some peals of 
laughter, and then one breathless girl fetched up 
sharply in the class-room doorway. 

{t was Polly Linton. 


‘Oh, let’s have some hght ! ” Polly cried, and 
swept a hand down the switches at the door, 
causing a brilliant illumination. “ Let’s have a 
fire, too!” . 

And next moment she was across the room 
and catching up the coalscuttle. et. 

“That’s the way to get a fire!”’ she said, 
shooting on the coals. “Now the poker. 
Poker | ” 

“ Yes, wather ! ” simpered Paula Creel, floating 
in upon the scene with a whole batch of girls. 
“Bai Jove, how bwight and warm, what ? ” 

“This will do for me to keep order with,” - 
chuckled Polly, brandishing the poker. ‘“‘ And 
if you get starting any of your speeches, 
Paula s 

‘Polly, pway be careful! Dwop it, ‘Polly! 
I pwomise not to intewwupt the pwoceedings 
with a single wemark, if only you'll not thweaten 
me with that dweadful poker in that fwivolous 
fashion !” 

Across the room with a skip and a run came 
dusky Naomer Nakara, Morcove’s strange little 
scholar from Morocco. 

““Qoo, let me get warm!” she pleaded, in her 
rather shrill voice. “It ees so cold in this 
country in ze winter!” 

“You want a warm, do you?” cried Polly. 
“Tl warm you! Just one waltz round, before 
Miss Redgrave comes in! Come on, dear!” 

And in an instant the pair of them were skim- 
ming about the floor, Polly humming some 
tuneful bit from “The Gondoliers” in time 


“with their steps. 


They had just crashed into a blackboard and 
easel, with mirthful results, when Miss Redgrave 
came in, all smiles at the way in which irre- 
pressible Polly had already “‘ opened the ball.” 

“Are we all here?” the youthful mistress 
inquired gaily of Betty Barton, the Form 
captain. 

“All present, yes,’ was Betty’s gratified 


answer. “I don’t know what my prep. will be 
like, Miss Redgrave. I have been feeling so 
excited.” 


“Hurrah, yes!” cheered Polly, not a bit out 
of breath after the dancing. ‘So order, please 
—order ! ” 

“You are a nice one to cry ‘ Order!’ ”’ laughed 
the mistress. “Well, girls, I suppose it will be 
best for you to take your usual seats at the desks, 
although you needn’t imagine the proceedings 
are going to be dreadfully solemn. Now, Polly, 
Polly !” ; ‘ 

This was another smiling rebuke for the mad- 
cap, who could not sit down next to long- 
suffering Paula Creel without giving that spick- 
and-span young lady a. good squashing. 

“Quite wight, too.” Poor Paula approved 


“ That idea of Polly’s,” said Elsie Mordaunt, “ I'll be glad to carry it out. I mean,’’ she added, noticing the sudden chilly 
silence, ‘‘not being clever at any special thing, I want to do what little I can ” 
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Miss Redgrave’s rebuke softly. “ When will you 
give me a chance, Polly deah, to keep my hair 
to wights ? ” 

The sad complaint fell upon deaf ears. Polly 
was already slewing round in her seat to have 
a last joke with the girl behind her. The others 
were all more or less sedately scttling down in 
their accustomed places. Betty was. Polly’s 
right-hand neighbour. Madge and Tess were 
together. Elsie Mordaunt was in the back row, 
but she made a sudden flitting movement to a 
spare seat at the very front just as Miss Redgrave 
was commencing : 

“Well, girls, we want to decide this evening 
what our part shall be in the great day that has 
been set aside for the school’s effort on behalf 
of the Barncombe Cottage Hospital.” 


“Hear, hear!” Polly said loudly, to en- 
courage the others. “And cheers for Miss 
Somerfield ss 


peeves, water 1s 
“For getting up such a jolly good wheeze!” 


finished the madcap breezily. ‘Hip, hip, 
hip——” 

“Hurrah! Hooray!” joined in every girl in 
the room. 


Miss Redgrave, by no means resenting the 
- interruption, resumed briskly as soon as the 
girls had quieted down. She passed quickly over 
ground with which the scholars were familiar, and 
came to the important point. Since each Form 
was to be left to its own initiative, and a certain 
friendly rivalry was to be encouraged, how could 
they, the Fourth Form, best uphold their own 
reputation ? 

“I am. sure you see what scope there is 
for novel ‘ side shows,’ as I suppose I may call 
them,’’ went on the youthful mistress. ‘‘ On 
Wednesday week the school will be open all 
day for a kind of indoor féte. The idea is to 
raise as much money as possible for the local 
hospital, so the more novelties there are, the 
better. If any of you have suggestions, then 
don’t be afraid to put them forward.” 

This left the girls very quiet and serious. 
Pretty faces assumed rather tense expressions ; 
others looked shyly nervous, as if there was a 
fear that some idea that had been hit upon 
would be ridiculed if it were mooted. 


Miss Redgrave resumed encouragingly : 

“Of course, girls, there are certain forms of 
entertainment that are taken for granted. 
Madge Minden, for instance, will be expected 
to keep the piano going all day.” 

“It is for a good cause,” Madge responded, 
with her quiet smile. “ I’il do my best.” 

“And then, why should there not be an 
exhibition of sketches and paintings by Tess? ” 


pursued the mistress, smiling across at the Form’s 
artistic genius. 

“Oh, help!” that young lady was heard to 
say. “I think the public will want to be amused, 
not puzzled with a lot of amateurish daubs. 
Give them some living waxworks i 

“Hear, hear!” exploded Polly joyously. 
“ Living waxworks |” } 

“T certainly think that suggestion a capital 
one,” agreed Miss Redgrave. “ We need one girl 
to take on the arrangements for a nice show, so 
that Well, Elsie ? ” 

“Tf you please,” said Elsie Mordaunt, who 
had suddenly stood up to be heard, “I don’t 
mind offering to do my best to arrange the living 
waxworks. I know the sort of thing 3 

“Bravo, Elsie!’? came a few enthusiastic 
murmurs, whilst Miss Redgrave herself looked 
delighted at the way the ball had been set rolling, 
as it were. 

“ Thank you, Elsie!” the mistress exclaimed. 
“We will make that your special part in the 
great day, then. Any other ideas?” 

“Yes, I know!” Polly jumped up to say 
gaily. ‘‘ Can’t we have Sliding on the Mat?” 

There was a peal of laughter, in which Miss 
Redgrave joined ; but Polly didn’t mind that. 

“It’s :great>. fun,” she insisted. ~ At =two=- 
pence a time—and I would see that everybody 

aid. “4 
pee Perhaps you would instruct them, Polly, just 
how to come down the chute?” Miss Redgrave 
put in teasingly. ‘‘ But the idea is good, just the 
sort to catch on. We’ll bear it in mind, Polly, 
thank you.” 

And Miss Redgrave made another jotting on the 
slip of paper in front of her. As she raised her 
eyes again she saw Elsie Mordaunt again standing 
up to be heard. 

“Well, Elsie ? ” 

“ That idea of Polly’s,” said the girl who had 
decried her own abilities when she was alone 
with Madge just now, “ I'll be glad to carry it out. 
I mean,” she added, noticing the sudden chilly 
silence, ‘‘ not being clever at any special thing, 
I want to do what little I can.” 

Some of the girls were thinking that the word 
“little” was rather good. It appeared to them 
that Elsie Mordaunt wanted to be and do every- 
thing on the great day. 


“We'll see,” was all Miss Redgrave answered 
blandly. ‘‘ Any other suggestions ? ” 

They came thick and fast now. Betty Barton 
thought there should be a mock auction of “ white 
elephants ’’—any old “ truck” that she and her 
schoolfellows would be glad to clear out of the 
studies. Paula Creel beamingly announced that 
she would be happy to “ dwess”’ a few dolls for 
the children’s ward. Dolly Delane was for having 


a sweet stall, where a special Fourth Form toffee 
could be retailed. 

These and other williant notions were all 
hailed with great applause; and again and again 
Miss Redgrave jotted down what had been pro- 
posed, with the name of the girl who was to be 
entrusted with some particular ‘“‘ side show.” 

If, indeed, there was anything to mar the pro- 
ceedings, it was the way in which Elsie Mordaunt 
kept putting herself forward. 

The other girls were quite ready to credit Elsie 
with the laudable desire to help the good cause, 
but there were moments when her excess of zeal 


“Yes, Miss Redgrave. But - 

“T think, Elsie,” the mistress said, at the 
same time turning to quit the room, “it will be 
quite sufficient if you look after the living wax- 
works, and make a success of them. That ought 
to leave you very well satisfied, for, after all, it 
was Tess Trelawney’s suggestion, not yours, 
you know!” . 

And with that well-merited rebuff, Miss Red- 
grave hurried away, feeling, if anything, more 
annoyed with Elsie than ever for having turned 
back to “ get round” her on the quiet. 


As for Elsie herself, she did not go after the 


was rather irritating, 
to say the least. 

She offered to help 
all of them to carry 
out their particular 
tuems. li Betty 
wanted an_ assistant 
for the mock auction, 
Elsie would assist with 
pleasure. She was, she 


other girls upstairs. Instead, 
she lingered there in the 
otherwise deserted class- 
room, looking rather sulky 
now. 


CHAPTER: 


THE GIRL WITH A 
GRIEVANCE. 


modestly explained, ae 
rather good at a thing HEN Elsie was ming- 
like that. She would ling with the rest of 


the Form, later on 
in the evening, she did not 
come in for any teasing 


be delighted to help 
Paula Creel dress the 
dolls. Then there was 
the toffee-making. She 
had often made toffee 
at home, and it had 
come out quite the 
thing. 

One way and 
another, Elsie had 
thoroughly jarred 
upon the others’ sense 
of fair play by the time the meeting came to an end. 
Nor was Miss Redgrave free from the feeling that it oN 
would be necessary to administer a gentle rebuff to yin a 
the girl. Rua AM We iy 

When the meeting was dispersing, the girls going NH a 
off in twos and threes to have a good gossip about the Sas 
great event in the various studies, Elsie Mordaunt 
turned back, alone, to have a final word with the 
mistress. 

“Miss Redgrave, you did make a note of my 
name ? ” es 

“For the living waxworks, yes, Elsie,” was the 
gentle answer. 

“But, you remember, I also offered to help with 
the show that Polly Linton suggested. You see, that 
happens to be just one of the few things I fancy I 
am rather good at!” .. fs , 

‘Elsie,’ Miss Redgrave had to say then, i don’t 
think it is advisable for one girl to be in everything. 
You have seen how your chums have agreed that 
each had better concentrate on one item 


Dolly Delane whirled into the study. 
“Have you heard about Elsie?” 
she cried 


uh 


“T was keen on the waxworks’ affair,” said Elsie 
Mordaunt, “ but, then, no one is keen on me 


Nae A 
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although that might have been expected to be 
the fair penalty for her bumptious conduct at 
the meeting. 

With that good-nature which happily charac- 
terised the girls in general, they could easily 
overlook what had been a rather irritating bit 
of “ bossiness,”’ due no doubt to pure enthusiasm 
on Elsie’s part. Besides, in the midst of so much 
excitement over the great day, Betty and Co. 
were not going to harp upon the one girl’s 
“ cheek ” in wanting to run the whole show. 

Nor did they suppose, for one moment, that 
Elsie felt aggrieved at the way she had been 
wisely advised by Miss Redgrave to confine her 
activities to just the one item. 

That she had been so advised, the following 
day furnished proof. Word 
came that the Head Mistress 
had given her hearty 
approval of all the various 
“side shows ’’—except the 
“tuppence a slide’’ idea 
of Polly’s; that had been 
vetoed. And so the girls 
knew that they could go 
straight ahead with their 
preparations. 


It was confirmed, too, 
that different girls were to 
be responsible for the GE 
different items, as was only ( | / 
fair, and so Elsie Mordaunt YO \y 


must please devote herself | 


to the living waxworks, and 
not concern herself with 
anything else, unless her 
help was specially sought. 

Betty and Co. quite took 3 
it for granted that Elsie 5 
saw the fairness of this. 
What a bombshell it was 
then when they heard that 
peat suddenly cried off her particular 
scat OD aaa) 

It was Dolly Delane who brought the startling 
news to a whole crowd of Fourth Form girls, 
when they were in that favourite rendezvous, 
the Form captain’s study. 

“ Betty—Polly—all of you!” was Dolly’s 
pented cry, as she whirled in upon them. ‘‘ Have 
you heard about Elsie ? ” 

“What about Elsie?” asked Polly. “And 
give her her proper title, please! Call her the 
Waxworks Lady, Dolly, just as I am to be 
known as the sole lessee and proprietress of 
Linton’s Famous Houp-la! ” 

“Yes, wather. i 

“You!” Polly turned witheringly upon the 
occupant of a certain easy chair. ‘‘ You get on 


“ 
(b 
iW) 
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Elsie Mordaunt went up to her study, to find it 
deserted. Slamming the door, she cast herself down 
into a low chair, and gloomed for awhile 


with your dollies, Paula, instead of lounging 
about as if the great day was next year, instead 
of next week! Now, Dolly? Say on!” 

“Elsie doesn’t want to have anything to do 
with the living waxworks after all,” Dolly an- 
nounced, to her hearers’ great amazement. 
‘She has resigned the job of getting up the 
show |” 

“Resigned? Resigned!» ~ 

“ Bai Jove, wather surpwising, what ? Why, 
geals ; 

“Elsie is the very one who offered to take on 
that side show!” Betty exclaimed. ‘‘ And now 
she doesn’t want it ? What does she want, then ?”’ 

“T know,” Polly said in her downright way. 
“ Elsie wants to be everything, or—nothing.” 

“Well, that’s a pity,” 
said Tess, who evidently 
believed, with the rest of 
the girls, that Polly had 
just about hit the nail on 
the head. ‘Surely she 
might see that it would 
‘never answer.” 

“Perhaps I had better 
have a talk with her,” 
Betty mused aloud. “ Ask 
her to reconsider. © 

““T wouldn’t,” broke in 
Polly, rather indignantly. 
“Why should we go begging 
her to carry on with the 
job ? If she chooses to give 


\\ \" 3S herself airs, that’s her 
\ ———— look-out ! ” 
\ SS There were murmurs of 
Ff, approval. 


“All the same,” Betty 
resumed, with that tactful- 
ness which made her the 
successful captain that she 
was, “I think I will have 
just a word or two with her. If there is some 
genuine grievance, for goodness’ sake let’s have 
it out with her!” 

This again met with just as much approval as 
Polly’s sterner suggestion had, and the upshot 
of it was that Elsie did receive an opportunity 
or airing any grievance. 

Less than half an hour later Betty went in 
quest of the girl who was behaving in this rather 
absurd, not to say provoking manner. Polly, 
Madge, and Tess kept the Form captain com- 
pany by request. 

They did not find Elsie Mordaunt in the study 
that she shared with Eva Merrick. Nor did 
they run her to earth downstairs in any of the 
class-rooms. They might have given up the 
search with a “ Bother, Elsie!” feeling, only 


Grace Garfield came by, and she happened to 
know that Elsie was up in the Fourth Form 
dormitory. 

Thither Betty and her three chums repaired, 
to find the wanted girl standing at a window in 
the dark room, evidently a prey to moody 
feelings. 

“Hallo, Elsie,” Betty began, after some 
lights had been clicked on. “I say, what’s 
this about your giving up the waxworks affair ? 
We all thought you were so keen on it!” 

“So I was,” Elsie shrugged, making no 
attempt to disguise her sulks. “‘ But as no one 
is keen on me ; 

“Elsie, don’t be silly!” Polly exploded 
impatiently. “ Goodness, 
if we were all like you 

“Come, dear,” Betty 
said, giving the aggrieved 
girl a gentle pluck of the 
sleeve. ‘“‘ You are going to 
carry on, after all, aren’t 
you? We must. know, 
because if you really mean 
to stand out, then someone 
else must see after the 
arrangements.” 

“ There’s none too much 
time,’ Tess remarked 
quietly: That sort of 
thing needs plenty of 
rehearsing.” 

“You seem to know all 
about it,” Elsie mumbled, 
“why don’t you take on 
the job?” 

“Tt would be only fair 
if Tess did, perhaps,” said 
Madge. “It was 
ideal 

“No,” Tess said flatly. 
“ T stick to the rule—it is a good one. One girl, 
one item! They say I must get up a sort of 
picture show; and that is quite enough respon- 
sibility for me.” 

Betty, with great patience, tried Elsie again. 

“You ought to be going on with the living 
waxworks scheme, Elsie. You pe 

“Well, I am not,’ was the obstinate inter- 
jection. “‘I have told Miss. Redgrave, and 
there it ends, so far as I am concerned!” 

“Then what part are you going to take in the 
great event ?”’ asked Tess. 

“No part at all. I have told Miss Redgrave 
that also.” 

“Oh, dear!” was Polly’s immediate comment 
on this high and mighty attitude. “ Just 
because you couldn’t be everything, you wont 


her ‘ Come here, dear,’’ Mrs. Mord 
Elsie darling, don’t keep anything 
mother! They don’t want you to help? Why?” 


II 


be anything! You may stare, Elsie: but that 
is what it amounts to!” 

“Think what you like, I don’t care,” Elsie 
shrugged, with increasing curtness. “All I 
know is, I am not going to be made to feel small. 
Some of you girls #4 

She paused, and Betty said gently : 

= Wells 

“Some of you girls have looked after your- 
selves all right! Madge—Madge is going to 
ee off her playing every minute of the 

ay—— 

“ You think so, do you? ”’ Madge smiled. It 
was a very effective smile; far more scornful 
than Polly’s blunt speech. ‘‘ You have an idea 
that we are all looking 
upon the affair as a chance 
for showing off?” 

} Oh, 1 don't thiket 
care to wrangle it out with 
ysu,” Madge said, striding 
away with a dignity which 
no girl could display better, 
when she was roused. 

“Elsie dear,” Betty said, 
“think again. And look 
here, if you feel you are 
not having a fair chance 
just say why.” 

“No,” was the curt 
reply. “ I wash my hands 
of the whole business 
now !”’ 

“Very well,’ the Form 
captain said, in an altered 
tone of bitter disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘ Someone else will 
take on the duties you have 
resigned. But this doesn’t 
make me think any the 
better of you, Elsie!” 

“I seem to be nobody in the Form,” Elsie 
answered, starting to walk away with a dignity 
that was only a poor copy of Madge’s. “So it 
doesn’t matter a scrap to me what you all 
think !” 

‘One moment,” Polly burst out, starting after 
the girl, and catching her by the sleeve. “ Doesn’t 
this matter a little to you, Elsie? That you 
are going to take no part in a purely charitable 
affair, just because—because you can’t boss the 
whole show, there!” 

“It isn’t very nice of you,’ Tess felt she must 
say gently. “Still, if you can’t come in with 
the rest of us, except for the glory to be got 
out of it for yourself, you had far better stand 
out.” 

“Tess is right,” Polly blazed out furiously. 


aunt pleaded. ‘ Now, 
from your 


“ And we shall be all the better without your 
precious help!” 

“IT hope you will be,” Elsie answered tartly. 
She passed on to the door, and then turned 
round. 

‘But that,” she said, with a smile that Betty 
and Co. remembered afterwards, “‘ remains to be 
seen!” ; 

Which said, Elsie Mordaunt moved on again, 
humming to herself, chin in air. 


CHAPTER iit, 
PAYING THEM OUT! 
sey night Elsie Mordaunt went to bed with 
her mind made up. 

She was going to make Miss Redgrave, 
and the Form—nay, the entire school—under- 
stand that it did not pay to make her, Elsie, feel 
humiliated ! 

At first, when what she considered a very 
cruel snub had been dealt out to her, the over- 
sensitive girl had thought it good enough merely 
to have nothing whatever to do with the great 
day. Hence her sudden resignation of the one 
task which she had been appointed to carry out. 
But now 

No, that was not sufficient, she was saying to 
herself fiercely. Quite likely some other girl 
would carry out the living waxworks feature of 
the show with great success, and so everybody 
would be able to say afterwards : ; 

“We managed just as well without you, 
Elsie, as we said we would! ” 

That sort of talk was not going to be at all 
pleasing to Elsie’s self-esteem. And so she had 
yielded to the sudden temptation to do a very 
contemptible thing. Since she had washed her 
hands of the whole business in connection with 
the indoor féte, why not take steps to frustrate 
its success ? 

Why not ? 

The answer was, of course, that it would be a 
spiteful action, utterly unworthy of any nice 
girl. Now, Elsie Mordaunt prided herself on 
being quite a nice girl; and so she was, in many 
respects. This was the first time she had fallen 
out with her schoolfellows. But recent events 
had found out her one great failing—the ambi- 
tion to shine, the longing to show off. She was 
always saying that she had no special talents to 
boast of, but this was really only false modesty. 
At heart, Elsie Mordaunt had always had a very 
good opinion of herself, and when the idea of 
the indoor féte was first mooted she had thought 
what a grand chance it would be to show people 
what a versatile girl she was. 


Poor Elsie! Perhaps she was more to be pitied 
than blamed. She could not see what her one 


great failing was and where it was likely to 
lead her. How many of us can see our own faults 
and failings? After counting upon being to the 
fore in everything on the great day, it only 
seemed to her a hurtful snubbing, an unfair 
check upon her enthusiasm, to be told to be 
content with one item in the programme. She 
had got a “ grievance,’’ and was hugging it. 
That was a bad enough mistake on her part. 
But what a worse mistake it was when she felt 
she had the right to pay everybody out. 

““T will, though—I will!” she said to herself 


passionately. ‘Wait until their great day 
comes! It will be their turn, then, to feel 
small!” ; 


Nor did she begin the next day in any better 
frame of mind. 

If anything, it was so much salt in the wound 
for her to see the other girls allso keen and busy 
out of class-time, whilst her own self-imposed 
aloofness was being calmly ignored. 

Etta Hargrave had undertaken to get the re- 
hearsals going for the living waxworks, and Elsie 
did not fail to hear a lot of laughable comments 
that told what fun this particular side-show was 
likely to prove. 


Betty Barton had opened a sort of “ depét ” 
in a lumber-room for the reception of “ white 
elephants.” 

Polly was doing some wonderful carpentry in 
the gym, and the result promised to be a ‘‘ Houp- 
La!”’ board of very engaging appearance. 

And Paula—to mention only one more of the 
great attractions planned for the féte—Paula 
had sent off to London for a big batch of dolls, 
and hoped to receive them by parcel post to- 
morrow morning. Meantime, the amiable duffer 
of the Fourth Form was, as she said, “ getting 
her stwength up” for the dressmaking business 
by reclining in her favourite armchair in her own 
elegant way. 

But what galled sulking Elsie more than any- 
thing else was the sight of printed bills giving 
notice to the public that on such-and-such a date 
Morcove School would hold this great indoor 
féte in aid of the needy hospital. 


It was on the following afternoon—Saturday, 
and a “ halfer”’ at the school—that Elsie came 
upon a billposter in Barncombe slapping one bill 
after another upon the hoardings. She had 
seen the placard on the notice board at the 
school, but she simply had to dismount from her 
bicycle and give a moody stare at the bills now 
being so prominently displayed. 

“’Arternoon, missy ! ” the old billposter looked 
round at her to say civilly. “‘ You in this here do 
that’s coming off at the school ? ” 

Taking it for granted that the girl must be 


Paula Cree! stared helplessly at six large dolls that 
had been placed about the room 


vitally interested in the great affair, he 
talked on, whilst he pasted away at yet 
another bill with his long-handled brush. 

“There you are, missy!  Folk’ll see 
that I reckon? Ay, and they'll all be 
there, that’s certain. I see the show is to 
be opened by Lady Lundy ; and she’s allus 
a draw, is her ladyship, bless her heart !’’ 

He stood back to scan the placard, 
and chuckled. 

“ Living waxworks, eh! Come now, 
that’ll be good. Anda torfee stall, and 
a sale o’ white elephants! By auction! 
Haw, haw, haw! Missy, I think I’ll have 
to come along with the wife on the 
day ; it all sounds so good.” 

Then he looked round again, to find 
that ‘“‘ missy ’’ had remounted her mach- 
ine and was riding on. 

All along the quaint old High Street 
of the Devonshire town Elsie saw the 
same big bills hanging in shop windows. 
She noticed, too, how people who had 
stopped to read were making the most 
pleased comments on the announcement. 

The affair was going to be a huge 
success, that was certain, unless—well, 


The door flashed open, and a most extraordinary apparition 
whisked into the room. “’Ello, present,” it said merrily 


unless Elsie was able to do what she had made A few minutes later she was at her journey’s 


up her mind to do. 


end. This fine old house, in one of the best parts 
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of Barncombe, was her own home—lucky girl 
that she was, to be a boarder at such a famous 
schocl as Morcove, and yet within easy cycling 
distance of home and a loving, indulgent mother. 

‘Well, darling ?’’ Mrs. Mordaunt greeted her 
own only child in the bright drawing-room. 
“ Let’s have a look at you, Elsie. Come-and tell 
me all the latest at the school.’”” 


The girl had brightened up the moment she. 


set foot across the front threshold of the fine 
mansion. Now, as she went over to her mother 
by the fireplace, she was all smiles. It ministered 
to her pride to be able to think: how many 
other girls had a mother as youthful and beauti- 
ful as her mother was, and one who was so doting ? 

And, indeed, it would have been a strange 
thing if Elsie had not thought all the world of 
her mother, for even amongst her mere acquaint- 
ances Mrs. Mordaunt was greatly admired. 

Someone had once said that she and_ her 
artistic home were all one poem. She lived 
lavishly, but this could hardly be deemed a fault 
in one who gave so generously. 

Being so youthful in appearance and disposi- 
tion, Mrs. Mordaunt made an all the better 
confidante for the girl whose pretty looks and 
fairy-like hair were inherited from her. 

“There is one bit of rews, though, Elsie, that 
I don’t need telling,”’ the mother said, still keep- 
ing a loving hold of the girl’s small hand after 
they had kissed each other with great affection. 
“The great event fixed for Wednesday week at 
the school.” 

Elsie’s bright look faded now. 

_ “Oh, yes, mother dear! So you have seen 
the bills ? ” 

“One cannot help seeing them,” was the 
smiling response. ‘‘ But I want to know, of 
course, what my little girl is doing towards it 
all?” 

“Tam doing nothing, mother.” 

And Mrs. Mordaunt 


“Nothing ? My dear!” 
gazed, with her fine brows raised high. “ But 
why is that, darling ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know! ‘Yes, I do know! ”’ Elsie 


corrected herself, taking a sudden dejected step 
that made her mother rise up from her low 
armchair in a bewildered way. “I am not 
wanted to help—that’s all it means! ” 

“Come here, dear!” Mrs. Mordaunt pleaded, 
as the girl with the fancied grievance went 
drifting towards the window-bay. ‘‘ Now, Elsie 
darling, I must know all about this. Don’t keep 
anything from your mother. They don’t want 
you to help? Why?” 

She hazarded a guess. 

“ Perhaps, Elsie, you only think you are not 
wanted. You have not offered——” 

“ But I have, and nicely I’ve been snubbed in 
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return!” the girl burst out bitterly. 


be | put 
myself forward for ever so many things, mother.” 
This was true enough, to be sure. “ But I only 
got sat upon.’ 

Which was not quite so true, although Elsie 


no doubt thought it was. 


A certain tight-lipped expression on the part 
of Mrs. Mordaunt suggested that if any humilia- 
tion had been done to her daughter, it had been 
done to her also. 

‘“ What you tell me sounds very unfair, Elsie.” 

“Tt is unfair, mother, dear.” 

“Then would you like me to write to the 
Head Mistress about it? ”’ 

“Oh, no!” And Elsie looked horrified. “I 
wouldn’t have the girls imagine that I had come 
to you with complaints! Besides, mother dear, 
why should we go down on our knees to 
people? I feel far more inclined to pay them 
out !”’ 

‘“T don’t wonder,” was the indulgent mother’s 
reply. ‘‘It is a shame that you have been 
served like this. I have only one child, and 
people might give her a chance.”’ 

In a pettish manner she moved about the 
room, giving a frequent caressing touch to her- 
pretty hair as she communed with herself. At 
last, in a tone that proclaimed growing vexation, 
she exclaimed rather fiercely : 

“Now I feel like letting my day for the Barn- 
combe concert stand. I was thinking of post- 
poning the date, Elsie, so that the two events 
would not clash. After this 

“Yes, mother dear, I would!” Elsie struck in, 
with great eagerness. ‘‘ I—I was going to ask 
you about the concert ; whether you would be 
putting it off. I have been hoping that you 
wouldn’t—just to pay people out!” 

“Dear child,” Mrs. Mordaunt murmured 
fondly, going back to the aggrieved girl. “I 
certainly shall not put off my concert now!” 

The speaker had the right to use that “ my.” 
It really was her concert that, as matters stood 
at present, was to be held at the town Assembly 
Rooms on the very same date that had been fixed 
for the Morcove féte. 

The concert bills were not yet put out; but 
they were printed, as Mrs. Mordaunt now 
informed her daughter. They were bills announc- 
ing the special engagement of very famous musi- 
cians and singers, entirely at Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
own expense. 

She was a great patron of music and art, and 
her very laudable idea had been to treat out-of- 
the-world Barncombe to a high-class entertain- 
ment, the entire proceeds to go to the hospital 
fund. 

“And the date will not be altered now,” 
declared flatly. 


she 
“If the Morcove féte suffers hy 


this counter-attraction, I cannot help it. The 
school should not have treated my daughter 
as it has,” 

It all fell sweetly upon Elsie’s ears, this sort of 
talk. With an exultant thrill, she realised that 
her purpose was accomplished. One word from 
her, she knew, could have influenced her mother 
quite differently. She need only have said: 
‘““Oh, mother dear, don’t let’s be petty! You 
change your date for the Barncombe concert ”’ ; 
and it would have been done. When had 
she, Elsie, failed to get her own way with her 
mother ? 

As it was, her mother had proved a simple 
means of “ paying out ’’ the school, and she was 
going to show the power it was possible for her 
to wield in the district. Elsie did not fail to 
realise that she could hold her own head higher 
than ever after this. 

She said a loving good-bye to her mother 
directly their dainty tea had been served in the 
grand drawing-room, so as to get back to the 
school before dark. 

The twilight was fading fast, however, when 
she rode her bicycle throngh the handsome 
gateway and up the approach to the main porch, 
and the schoolhouse seemed to be more lit up 
than ever. She knew why it was. Activities 
in connection with the great day were putting 
every part of the great building to good use. 

She entered the schoolhouse, and had further 
proofs of the general enthusiasm. Some senior 
girls were rehearsing scenes from Shakespeare in 
one classroom; in another, the “living wax- 
works ”’ were trying on their “ get-up,” to the 
accompaniment of much jest and laughter. 
Madge Minden was in the music-room, practising 
—always practising. All over the place there 
were evidences of the zeal with which the girls 
of Morcove were devoting every spare moment to 
their various items in the great programme. 


Once again Elsie Mordaunt’s pretty looks were 
marred by a sullen scowl. 

She went up to her study, to find it deserted. 
Slamming the door, she cast herself down into a 
low chair and brooded for awhile. Then suddenly 
she gave a harsh laugh. 

“Ha, ha, ha! What a fiasco the whole thing 
is going to be, now that mother’s great concert 
is fixed for the same day as this stupid féte! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 
PAULA’S ‘‘ GWEAT WOWWY.” 


NE afternoon in the following week Paula 
O Creel sat alone in the study that she shared 
with Naomer Nakara, with a comical ex- 
pression of dismay upon her face. 
There was, too, something so limp and languid 


in the way Paula lay back in the exceedingly 
“comfy” armchair, one might have imagined 
she had suddenly collapsed from over-exertion. 

Paula, as she lolled in the armchair, stared 
helplessly at six large dolls that had been placed 
ee the room; and the dolls stared back at 

er, 

All the dolls had the sweetest of smiles, as 
well as pretty heads of hair. But they had no 
clothes. Not a stitch ! 

There they stood, all six of them, just as they 
had been taken out of their wrappings when 
they arrived at the school last Saturday evening. 
They were fine large dolls, with chubby cheeks 
and baby-blue eyes that opened and shut accord-. 
ing to how you tipped each plump figure about. 
When dressed, they would be dolls fit to give a 
wealth of happiness to poor, unfortunate little 
mites in the infants’ cots at Barncombe Hospital. 
At present, however, their sawdust limbs were 
far too much in evidence. 

Paula heaved a big sigh and tore her gaze 
from the ever-smiling wax faces to look at some 
litter of work on the study table. Then she 
groaned. 

All the colours of the rainbow were in the 
pieces of costly silk and pretty muslin that were 
heaped upon the table. Reels of coloured cotton 
had spilled all over that same table and fallen to 
the carpet when Paula upset her workbasket a 
few minutes ago. Needles and pins were scattered 
in all directions. 

“My gwacious, how I wish they wouldn't 
gwin quite so much!” Paula exclaimed, return- 
ing her gaze to the dolls. “‘ They are becoming 
a downright wowwy !” 

At this instant the door flashed open, and a 
most extraordinary apparition whisked into the 
room. 

“Ello, present!” it said merrily. 


““Pway speak quietly, Noamer dear!” en- 
treated Paula, in an exhausted tone. “ Pway 
wealise the extwemity I am weduced to! Not 


one doll dwessed yet! I—weally, I haven’t the 
stwength ! ” 

The apparition—otherwise Naomer Nakara, 
dressed up as a golliwog, that being the figure 
she was going to represent in the “ living wax- 
works ’’—gave a merry laugh. 

“But I shall keep so still now, you will think 
I am not alive,” she informed Paula. “I have 
learned how to keep still and not breathe. You 
see me.” 

And she struck an attitude over by the door- 
way, and certainly kept as still as any of Paula’s 
own smiling dolls. 

In fact, after gazing at 
seconds in wonderment, 
alarmed for the girl’s safety. 


Naomer for a few 
Paula grew quite 


“Naomer deah, don’t! 
bweathing, you know. It isn’t—it isn’t done, 
Naomer! Pway bweathe! ” 

But Naomer, although she was almost bursting 
with pent-up laughter as well as pent-up breath, 
refused to give in. 


“ Anothah wowwy !”’ groaned Paula, heaving 
out of her chair. “‘ Naomer, dwop it! Speak ! 
You fwighten me! Isn’t it bad enough, bai 
Jove, to have a lot of gwinning dolls standing 
awound to dwive me cwazy ?”’ 

“Pouf!’’ Naomer let out her breath at last. 
“You see, that is what I have to do on the great 


You mustn’t stop 


Polly. ‘Ican see those six dolls being sold in 
the end as some of Betty Barton’s ‘ white 
elephants.’ Get on with the job, Paula.” 


“Yes, wather! When I have recovered. But 
if I am to be wowwied like this, then I shall have 
a bweakdown.” 


“T don’t see where the worry comes 
’ 


ies 
“Just wealise,” Paula pleaded dolefully. 
“Tt is enough to wowwy one, to see their 
heads so wuffled. I keep on twying to 
comb their hair to wights, bai Jove, but it 


is a gweat twial. Yes, wather! ” 


day. Oh, it will be so Polly and Naomer 
funny!” GRAND went off into one of 

“ A twagedy, Naomer fe Oo their peals of laughter. 
—that is what my part INDOOR “Poor old Paula! ” 


in the business is 
becoming! ”’ sighed the 
girl who had _ under- 
taken to dress the six 
dolls. ‘“‘ Look at them! ” 

“ Hello, hello, hello! 
Look at what ? ” cried 
Polly Linton, suddenly 
sailing into the room 
boisterously. “ How 
are we, Paula? How’s 
the doll-dressing going 
on?” 

“T—I shall make 
better pwogwess, dear, 
when I—when I get 
my stwength up. Yes, 
wather ! ” 

“What! Not one 
of them with a rag to 
her back yet!” Polly 
cried, in a_ shocked 
vorce.- Oh Paula: 
disgraceful ! ” 

“Yes, 
Howevah. 

* Poor things! ” Polly 
went on teasingly. ‘“‘ At 
this chilly time of year ! 
How would you like it, 
Paula ? ” 

me Not at. all, bar 
wealise < 


“Look at the awful litter on the table! 
What’s this supposed to be?” Polly asked 
witheringly, holding up a tiny piece of flannel. 

“Tam cutting out a doll’s fwock, Polly deah.” 

“CA frock! Ha, ha, ha! It might be a pen- 
wiper!” 

Paula was understood to say that she “ quite 
agweed.”’ 


“T tell you what, Paula,” advised teasing 


wather! 


” 


“There you are, missy. 
and they’ll all be there, that’s certain ”’ 


Jove! Howevah, pway 


FETE 


FOR THE HOSPITAL 


Folk’ll see that, I reckon. 
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cried the madcap. 
“Look here, I'll help 
you cut out frocks and 


LIVING WAXWORKS _, things. My Houp-La 

HoaPp-La? , isfinished. You 

TORFEE goJALts -$ must have a goat it, 

LUC? egy Paula.” 

mea “Thanks, thanks! 

ade You are extwemely 
kind, Polly. But not 
just yet. When I get 


my stwength up. And 
pway don’t wuffle all 
those things on the 
table, deah!”’ 


“T’m going to help 


“Polly; .no1 sare 
Paula heroically. “I 
pwomised to do every- 
thing myself, as it was 
only wight I should. 
Leave me. Only go 
away, you geals, and I 
—I will wesume my 
work.” 

Meantime, Paula re- 
sumed her restful 
position in the cosy 
chair. 

Hardly had she done so before the door again 
flashed open, this time to admit Betty and 
Madge. 

The two girls were in their outdoor things, and 
were in a nice glow after a run into Barncombe 
and back on their bicycles. 

“We got those special silks you wanted, 
Paula!” Betty announced, setting down a 
small package. “Have you been getting on 
better this afternoon ? ” 

Paula groaned again. 


Ay, 


‘Don’t the dolls look perfectly sweet in what 
they are wearing?” Polly remarked teasingly. 
“ How does Paula do it 2?” 

‘“ Dwop it, dwop it!” wailed the occupant of 
the easy chair. “ Can’t you see I’m wowwied! ” 

Sotelae lia selina 2 

“But look here; there’s something to tell 
you,’ said Betty, with sudden great gravity, 
“that is no laughing matter. Barncombe jis 
smothered with bills——’’ 

‘Our bills, hooray!” cheered Polly. 

“No, not our bills,” grimaced Betty. ‘“ We 
saw some of those, Madge and I; but there are 
others, giving notice 
of a_ great ~ concert 


“When, when? ” | 
Polly asked, taking | 
sudden alarm at Betty 
and Madge’s glum | 
looks. 

“That is just the 
‘ bother!” said Betty. 
Seinere: ds. 10 be <a 
grand charity concert 
at the Assembly 
Rooms on the very 
date fixed for our 
show ! ” 

“Oh! I say y 

“Bai Jove! Geals, 
that is wather sewious, 
what ?” 

“ Serious ? 
calamity,” answered 
Betty, mournfully. 
“ A counter-attraction 
of that sort is going 
to keep everybody 
away from our affair.” 

Selnere, fare. such 
famous artistes coming 
down from London for 
the concert,’ Madge 
put in soberly. “ It 
must be costing Mrs. 
Mordaunt a small 
fortune to pay their 
fees. But, of course, 
we know she can afford it.” 

“Mrs. Mordaunt?”’ echoed Polly. 
daunt ?” 

“‘ Elsie’s mother, yes,” said Betty. 

And then there was a pause. 

“Well, I don’t like to say what I think,” 
Polly broke out at last. ‘‘ Perhaps I am wrong. 
I hope Iam!” 

“ Yes, wather! Bai jove 

‘“‘Elsie’s mother!” repeated Polly. 
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“ Mor- 


” 


“ And 
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“Tf the girls will beg my pardon—’”’ 


Elsie herself is taking no part whatever in our 
show |” ; 
3 She has herself to thank for that,” Betty 
rejoined quictly. “ We tried to reason with her.” 
<a Yes, and much good that did! ’’ was Polly’s 
bitter comment. “I say, though! Surely 
Miss Somerfield will have something to say 
about this? We fixed our data; why should 
we be forced to alter it ? ” 
~ We. can’t alter it,” said Betty ’ grimly. 
‘IT happen to know that it is the only day Lady 
Lundy had free. She was full up with other 
engagements for the previous days, and she 
has to go abroad on 
the very day after the 
fete.” 
“Without Lady 
Lundy to open the 
show on the day 
originally fixed —the 
| only day she can be 
present—it will be a 
irost,”> Polly said 
heavily. “ Well, all I 
hope} is that Miss 
Somerfield goes for 
Mrs. Mordaunt. It 
isn’t fair play. In any 
case, it is taking the 
wind out of our sails.” 
“And the hospital 
funds will suffer,” 
Madge added. ‘‘That’s 
the pity of it. People 
can’t patronise both 
events in the one day, 
that’s certain.” 


Again there was 
gloomy silence, the 
girls still pondering a 
suspicious aspect of 
the case that they did 
not like to discuss. 
They knew what. a 
mother’s darling Elsie 
was. Could she have 
had something to do 
with this unfortunate 
clashing of the two 


bhi 


ant 


‘“ Elsie— 


began Elsie. 
they will never agree to anything like that,” said Betty 


events? Out of sheer spite—could she have 
done such a thing? Surely, no girl could be so 
mean ? 


Only, when Betty and Polly were going along 
to their own study, a few minutes later, the way 
Elsie Mordaunt passed them by seemed to hint 
at a certain malicious exultation which that 
girl was feeling. 

She swept passed the Form captain and the 
madcap with a thrown-up head, whilst she 
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smiled as if she had her own secret reason for 
being amused. 

Betty and Polly halted. They looked at the 
girl as she minced past them, and then they 
looked at each other. Not a word passed at 
the time. But afterwards, when the two chums 
were in Study 12, there came a fierce outburst 
from the more headstrong one. 

“Tf ever it comes out that Elsie got her 
mother to fix that day for the concert—our 
day !—well, I shall have something to say to 
heres 

“So will the whole Form, I fancy,” was 
Betty’s stern rejoinder. ‘‘And once I have 
spoken my mind about it all—I shall never want 
to speak to her again !”’ 


CHAPTER V. 
ELSIE’S PROUD HOUR ! 


Bas another forty-eight hours had sped, 
all Morcove School knew that the outlook 

for the coming féte was a very gloomy one, 
indeed. 

The whole district was placarded with bills 
advertising what could only be termed a rival 
attraction, and it was an open secret that Miss 
Somerfield had been in correspondence with 
Mrs. Mordaunt, without achieving any success. 

Mrs. Mordaunt was implacable. 

In the most courteous, friendly strain Miss 
Somerfield had written to the wealthy lady, 
pointing out how seriously the Assembly Rooms 
Concert was going to affect the School’s effort 
on behalf of the same charity. If it had been 
possible to alter the date for the School’s event, 
then Miss Somerfield would have lost no time in 
doing this. But the presence of Lady Lundy 
was vitally essential, and, as Miss Somerfield 
pointed out in her letter, her ladyship could not 
possibly give any other day to the affair. 

Moreover, Lady Lundy herself had hinted 
that she did not think it fair that the School 
should be called upon to give way. Morcove 
had been “‘ first in the field,” as it were, and so 
it was obviously Mrs. Mordaunt’s duty to re- 
arrange matters. 


In reply, Mrs. Mordaunt wrote that she was 
not disposed to alter the date for her concert. 
She did not specify any reasons why a change 
of date was out of the question. On the con- 
trary, she seemed to hint that she could change 
the date, if she wished to, but had no intention 
of doing so. 

So, there was the unfertunate deadlock ! 

Placards for the clashing events were all over 
the town and the countryside, and now every 
post brought Miss Somerfield letters of regret 
from people who would have come to the school 
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féte, only—they simply must seize this chance to 
hear such grand singers and players as would be 
present at the Assembly Rooms concert ! 

“You can’t blame people for preferring to go 
to the concert,’”’ Betty remarked to some of her 
chums, when this news spread round the schooi. 
“Of course, ours is only an amateurish affair— 
a bit of fun i 

“ And yet it ought to have been such a crown- 
ing success!’ exclaimed Polly. 

“Yes, wather ! ”’ 

Polly was not exaggerating. The variety of 
items in their programme ; everybody’s keenness 
over the great day ; the way the rehearsing was 
going on—all this would have ensured big 
“ takings ” for the good cause. But people would 
go to the concert instead, and, as Betty said, one 
could hardly blame them. 


No, the blame must lie with Mrs. Mordaunt. 
That was the girls’ unanimous opinion. All 
that had come to light revealed an utter lack of 
goodwill on the part of Mrs. Mordaunt towards 
the school’s effort. 

Various reasons were debated in the studies for 
this petty, not to say spiteful, conduct. Older 
scholars sensed a desire on the part of Mrs. 
Mordaunt to prove that Lady Lundy was not 
supreme in the district. Others wondered if 
she, Mrs. Mordaunt, felt sore with Miss Somer- 
field. Yet, why should she be ? 


True, Mrs. Mordaunt’s own daughter was not 
taking any part in the scholars’ programme ; 
but that was Elsie’s own fault. 

Most of the girls exonerated Elsie from direct 
blame in the matter. They did not think that she 
had resigned her part in the programme out of 
spite, and had then gone to her mother with a 
complaint. The general belief was that she had 
rather unwillingly washed her hands of the whole 
thing because she had found that the rival 
attraction was coming off on the same date. 

But Betty & Co.—they could have made out a 
nasty case against Elsie had they wanted to. 
They could not forget that she was a girl who 
could always have her own way with her darling 
mother. Even if she had not talked her mother 
into holding the concert on a date that clashed 
with Morcove’s fixture ; even if the clashing of 
dates had been accidental—why had Elsie made 
Be anon: to get her mother to change the 

ate : 


Why? The answer, it seemed to the chums of 
the Fourth, was plain enough. Elsie now 
wanted the school’s effort to be a failure ! 

And they were right. 

Every hour of the day, now, Elsie was finding 
a malicious delight in hearing the coming féte 
talked of as an effort doomed to failure. 


“Did you ever see the like of it, Betty 2?’ chuckled Polly Lirton. 
many dolls have you dressed like this, Paula ? ”’ 


“Serve them right,”’ she was saying to herself 
over and over again. If they had not snubbed 
her; if they had let her have a free hand, they 
would not have been in this pickle. Now and 
then she felt greatly inclined to tell them so. It 
would be so nice to make a boast of the power 
she had been able to exercise, through the medium 
of her mother. But she held her tongue. Let 
the girls come on their knees, so to speak, to 
her, and then she would have something to say. 
Not before ! 

And, to Betty’s credit, let it be said, there 
came an hour when she, the Form captain, re- 
solved to pocket her pride and go to Elsie, simply 
to beg the girl to save the situation. 

It was one evening after “ prep” that Betty 
went along from Study 12 to the “ den” where 
Elsie could be found. Not a word had Betty 
breathed to Polly or any of the others about 
what she intended doing. It would have meant 
a big “ flare-up’ in Study 12, for many of the 
girls were convinced that Elsie was only out to 
humiliate them, and the idea of grovelling to her 
made Polly, for one, quite frantic. 


But Betty had reached the calm and self- 
less conviction that it was worth “ singing small ” 
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“Oh, dear,” said the Fourth Form captain. ‘ How 


to the girl, to get her to intercede with her mother. 
So, there was this tap at Elsie Mordaunt’s door, 
and the Form captain entered, to find that girl 
alone in the study. 

“ Elsie,”’ Betty began as soon as she had closed 
the door, “ I made up my mind to come and have 
a talk with you about the féte. It is only a week 
from now.” 

“Yes; and you have left it rather late for a 
talk, haven’t you? ”’ Elsie said, preening herself 
over this obvious ‘“‘ knuckling under.” By the 
Form captain, too ! 

“Time has flashed by, no mistake,” Betty 


said. ‘“‘ Still, something could be done, no 
doubt, even now?” 
“Oh, yes,” Elsie answered airily. She got 


up from her chair and stepped about the room, 
feeling she must air her dignity to the full. 

“You see what I mean, Elsie?” the Form 
captain pursued. “ You could, if you chose to 
do so, get your mother to change the date of 
the concert, even now ? ”’ 

“T think so; yes, I am sure,” Elsie nodded, 
with a triumphant smile. “ All the singers and 
players from London will be staying a few days 
at my mother’s ; she is entertaining quite a house- 


ful, you know. So they could sing and play on. 


the Thursday just as conveniently as on the 
Wednesday.” ' 

“Then, Elsie!” Betty suddenly broke out, 
imploringly, ‘do your best with your mother ! 
Oh, Elsie, think! I’m not asking this for my 
own sake, nor yet for the Form’s sake, nor for 
the school’s. I am thinking how the hospital 
funds will suffer. 2 

“That should have been thought of before,” 
put in Elsie coldly. ‘‘ If you were all really so 
anxious to make the thing a success - 

“You know we were, Elsie! From the very 
first ? 

“Then why did you refuse the help of a girl 
who was as eager as any to assist ? ” 

“We did not refuse your help, Elsie. How 
can you say that ? The fact is, you—you wanted 
to do more than assist. You wanted to manage 
everything ee 

“ Absurd to say so!” Elsie shrugged. ‘ But 
we needn’t argue the point. I’m doing nothing 
at all at present, so that’s enough ! ” 

“You should be doing your best, Elsie,” the 
other girl said gently. “‘ None of us even wanted 
you to drop out altogether. Now, if you will 
only pull with the rest of us, a place can be found 
for you——” 

“ Thank you, no,” was the disdainful interrup- 
tion. “If the invitation were coming from the 
whole Form I might consider it. But I wouldn’t 
mind saying that none ofthe other girls know 
you have approached me like this ! ” 

“They don’t know, Elsie. But I will go to 
them now E 

“Very well, go to them! Tell them this!” 
Elsie exclaimed, rather fiercely. “If they will 
all let me see that they are sorry over the way 
they offended me, and will beg my pardon - 

“Elsie, they—they will never agree to any- 
thing like that. You—oh, you can’t expect 
them to!” 

“ All right ; then I’ve nothing more to say,” 
the girl with too much self-esteem retorted, 
tossing her head. ‘As for getting my mother 
to change the date of the concert—no! ” 

Betty drew a hard breath. 

“Tf they heard you talking like this, Elsie, 
they would be more sore with you than ever.” 

“You are welcome to tell them ! ” 

“T shall not tell them. What you have said 
this evening will be a secret I shall keep,” 
Betty said sadly. “If I went back and told 
girls like Polly and Madge, they would never 
speak to you again.” 

She added, with intense bitterness: 

“You have admitted that the date ot the 
concert could be easily changed, and that at a 
word from you your mother would do it. You 


know, too, that our date cannot be changed, 
except by making the féte a wash-out through 
the absence of Lady Lundy.” 
“Yes, you are rather in a fix, aren’t you? ” 
Elsie laughed. ~ pe i i 
Betty turned to the door. , 
“Remember,” she said, with slow impressive- 
ness, ‘the injury you are doing the school’s 
féte is an injury done to a good cause. You—you 
alone can make or mar the whole business, and 
you prefer to mar it!” yeas 
“Ido; yes, I do!” Elsie flamed out hotly. 
“JT don’t mind telling you that I made up my 
mind to work against you, since you wouldn’t 
have me work with you!” : 
“‘ Since we wouldn't let you boss everything,” 
corrected Betty, opening the door to pass out. 
“ For shame, Elsie, for shame! ” 
And with that disgusted exclamation she 
was gone, but not before Elsie had given a burst 
of laughter, proclaiming every pride in her 
unfair triumph. 2 ; 


CHAPTER. VI. 
‘“NOT SPORTING ! ”’ 


) ase of quite another kind greeted Betty 
Barton’s ears as she came to Study 12., 
Entering the old familiar study, she saw 
half-a-dozen of her best chums holding their 
sides as they stood ranged about the room, their 
mirthful gaze contemplating one of Paula Creel’s 
dolls, as it sat upon the table. 

Paula herself was seated in the usual easy chair, 
and was anything but amused. 

“Wa,. ha, ha! Here’s Betty!” chuckled 
Polly Linton. “So let’s hear what she thinks 
of it. Did you ever see the like of it, Betty ? ” 

“Oh, dear!’’ The Form captain could not 
help grinning, although she almost pitied poor 
Paula for the teasing she had already received. 
“How many dolls have you dressed like this, 
Paula?” 

“Haow many?” Paula almost groaned. 
“ Gweat goodness, give a geal a chance! That’s 
the only one at pwesent.”’ 

“So I should think! The ‘ One-and-Only ’ is 
a good name for her, poor dear!” Polly said, 
going close to the smirking doll that was perched 
on the table-edge. “Call this doll dressed— 
dressed ? She looks as if she had been dragged 
through a hedge backwards. Ha, ha, ha!” 

‘““Haow {wivolous you are!’ sighed Paula, 
lying back wearily. “ If you wealised the gweat 
industwy there has been in giving her the 
wight fit——” 

“You've given her a fit, right enough—a 
paralytic one! ’’ chuckled the madcap. ‘“ And 
ue all thought you were such an authority on 

ress | 
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Then Paula rose up quite indignantly. 

‘Give me the wetched thing!” she wailed. 
“You awouse my wawth, you geals! 
you twy what it is like to dwess a doll, then you 
will wealise the dwawbacks ! ” f 

“Never mind, dear,” said Madge. “ We'll 
have a sewing party and get the whole six done.” 

“No,” Paula said, with the look of a suffering 
martyr. ‘‘ You geals have enough to do in 
other diwections. I will withdwaw to my study 
and wesume my labours. Only,” she added, 
from the doorway, with a reproachful glance 
at Polly, “one wather expects sympathy, not 
widicule fwom one’s fwiends, bai Jove! Yes, 
wather! ” 

Polly winked at the others, and they winked 
back. It was a settled thing that they would all 
have to turn to at the last moment and get 
Paula’s dolls dressed. Meantime, she could be 
trusted to take the teasing in good part. 

“Well, I must go and practise,” said Madge, 
after Paula had gone. 

“And I must go on arranging the picture- 
gallery,” grinned Tess. 

Naomer, for her part, had another rehearsal 
to attend, and the rest of them had cach some- 
thing to do in connection with the Great Day. - 

Great Day! So it was still termed by all the 
girls of Morcove School; but alas! what a very 
small affair they felt sure it was going to be. 

Left alone with Polly, Betty presently took 
up one of the printed programmes and stared at 
it dejectedly. 

Splendid variety of attractions, she was 
thinking. A dramatic performance by the Sixth 
Form, a concert by the Fifth Form, Madge 
Minden’s “recitals”? at intervals during the 
day, the exhibition of paintings and drawings 
as one ‘‘ side-show,’’ and for others the “‘ White 
Elephant ” Auction, Polly’s Houp-la, Dolly’s 
toffee-stall, and last, but not least, the living 
waxworks ! 

“Cheer up, dear!” Polly suddenly said to 
her chum. “It isn’t our fault, anyhow, that 
the thing is going to be a wash-out!” 

“ Our fault!’ Betty echoed, her eyes aflash. 
“No fear! Oh, it is splendid, the way the girls 
have all attended the rehearsals, and so on, in 
spite of the upset! Only this is a moment when 
I can’t help feeling what a shame it is—a shame ! ”’ 

“T am feeling it all day long, I don’t mind 
saying !”’ was Polly’s fierce rejoinder. ‘“‘It is 
such a jolly shame, such a horrid, despicable bit 
of spite, I sometimes feel that Elsie is bound to 
turn sorry, and then it might still be time!” 

Betty did not answer. She was imagining 
what Polly’s fury would be on learning that 
Elsie, just now, had made a boast of being able 
ta save the situation, and had refused to do 
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anything of the sort, except on those humiliating 
terms, The whole Form to go down on its knees 
to the girl and beg her pardon for an offence 
that only existed in her own imagination ! 
Impossible terms ! 

“Yes, Betty,’ the other girl exclaimed, ending 
the heavy silence; “if Elsie should feel so 
ashamed at last, then—then a 

“She won’t, dear, I’m afraid,” was all Betty 
dared to say, whilst she longed to confide to this 
bosom chum of hers exactly what had transpired 
this evening. 

“Well, I know this,” Polly continued wrath- 
fully; “if Elsie doesn’t give way of her own 
accord, she’ll not get me whining to her to give 
way. Oh, no! Nor any of the other girls, 
either!” 

And it was perfectly true; the rest of the 
Form felt just as bitterly opposed as Polly was 
e the idea of pleading with Elsie to take pity on 
them. 

That very evening Elsie was on the look-out 
for signs telling of a desire to “ get round ”’ her. 

She thought that Betty, after all, might have 
had a parley with the girls, and that they might be 
inclined by this time to knuckle under. Surely, 
when they were all so eager to have a crowded, 
successful féte, they must be feeling ready to do 
anything rather than miss the glory that success 
meant ! 

But for such signs of submission she looked in 
vain. All she got from her schoolfellows was the 
cold shoulder, the chilly silence that witnessed to 
their scornful contempt. 

She did not let this daunt her. Lying awake 
in her bed in the Fourth Form dormitory that 
night she gloried as much as ever in the know- 
ledge that this was going to make her feared, 
if not respected. It was not a very sporting 
thing she was doing; but it was very pleasing 
to her pride. 

Her pride, as the daughter of Mrs. Mordaunt ? 
Why—why should she take a back seat at any 
time, or be expected to ? 

With thoughts such as these, silencing that 
within her which seemed to whisper ‘“‘ Shame ! ” 
now and then, she dropped off to sleep at last 
and awoke to a morning that was bringing her 
its special reminder of father out yonder in India, 
and of her pride in him. 

For there was a letter with an Indian post- 
mark for Elsie Mordaunt that morning. She 
received it when other girls were having their 
post handed out to them, and she rather 
brandished the missive before the eyes of Betty 
& Co. They had only to see the foreign stamp 
and the handwriting on the envelope to know 
that it was a letter from Mr. Mordaunt—“ and 
he is Somebody, please to remember!” Elsie as 


good as hinted to the fngid girls she was amongst. 
Then, going a little apart from them all, she 
opened the letter, and was made very happy 
by her father’s affectionate beginning; his 
loving inquiries as to how she was getting on at 
school, and how proud he was of her, his own 
only little girl. 

It was when she got to the third or fourth page 
that her spirits suddenly lapsed. There was some- 
thing just here about a great social event that 
had come off in the district where her father was 
stationed. He had expected to have to take the 
lead in the affair, and admitted that he would 
have liked to have had the lion’s share of the 
arranging. ‘‘ Only human nature, eh, Elsie?” 
he had scrawled. 

Only, he went on to say, 
he had had to take a back 
seat after all. Of course, 
he had felt a bit “sick” 
about this bit of ‘“ rough 


luck’’; but it was no use 
Perousing asp ties could 
have got his own back 


nicely, but that wouldn’t * 
have been “ sporting.” 

Not sporting! When 
Elsie got to those words 
she could read no more. 

Unmindful of how she 
was being watched by 
several other girls, she let 
the hand that held the 
missive drop listlessly to 
her side, whilst she stared 
before her dully. 


Not sporting! Then what 
would her father have to 
say about the thing that 
she was doing, supposing 
he were with her at this 
very moment, and knew 
all ? 
say, except that it was not 
the thing he himself would have cared to do, 
in her position. Not a thing worthy of Mr. 
Mordaunt’s daughter—no ! 

She pulled herself together and walked away. 
For just five minutes she was alone in her study, 
upstairs, turning things over in her mind ; ponder- 
ing just what her father had done in a case very 
similar to her own. He was a proud man; he 
had wanted the bit of glory, as he frankly owned. 
But he had cone the sporting thing; whilst 
she 

The bell for first school sent its clangour 
through the vast building, and she had to return 
downstairs then, although she was suddenly 
out of heart for school work. Still less did she 


Left alone with Polly, Betty Barton took up one of 
What else could he the printed programmes and stared at it dejectedly One 
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want to face Betty & Co, or any of the other 
irls. 

s How awful, to feel—to know—that father 

would be on their side, not hers, if he knew ! 

All the cold shouldering and the frigid silence 
of girls who used to be so friendly—it was not so 
enjoyable now! In fact, it left her squirming in 
secret. Time after time she had to cast her eyes 
down, whereas, if that letter had not come from 
father, she would have been holding her head as 
high as ever. The girls could not possibly know 
what was in the letter ; yet they seemed to be 
aware that it had dealt a big blow to her self- 
esteem. 

“Fancy doing a thing that your own father 
will be ashamed about!” 
she felt the girls were as 
goodascryingather. And 
the blood surged to her 
cheeks. 

How she endured until 
“break,” she did not know. 
All through that first session 
of class-work she was yearn- 
ing to rush off to Barncombe 
—to mother, who would 
never have acted as she 
had, only she was always 
such a one for giving way to 
thedaughter she doted upon. 

But at last—at last 
“break ’? came round, and 
then Elsie Mordaunt went 
straight to Miss Redgrave 
and asked for permission to 
go home at once. 

It was coals of fire upon 
the suddenly shame-stricken 
girl’s head that the favour 
was granted with all Miss 
Redgrave’s habitual kind- 
ness. Miss Redgrave did not 
go in for “ paying people 

mat 


Elsie had her outdoor things on in two minutes. 
Before the bell called all the other girls in from 
“break,’’ she was half a mile upon the road to 
Barncombe, pedalling as fast as ever she could ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
“WHEN A GIRL IS SORRY!” 


fe was half-past four in the afternoon. Study 
12 was dispensing its usual hospitality to 
whoever cared to look in for a cup of tea and 

a bit of talk. 

Betty sat at the head of the table, in charge 
of the teapot. Polly Linton stood up every. now 
and then to “carve”’ the cake. She always had 
to stand up to perform this operation, did Polly. 


Madge Minden was here; so were Tess Tre- 
lawney and dusky little Naomer. And in the 
old favourite armchair lolled Paula Creel, getting 
her “strength” up for a long evening’s dolls’ 
dressmaking. - 
_ Suddenly there came a flurry of steps along the 

corridor, and then the study door flashed open. 
Etta Hargrove stood revealed, breathless and 
excited. 

“ News—news !”’ she panted. 
heard it—you can’t have done! 

“Bai Jove!” 

“T can guess,” cried Polly. ‘“ Paula’s dolls 
have got the mumps! Or is it ‘flu? I’m not 
surprised a 

“ Polly, deah ‘4 

“Girls, you'll go off 
your heads with joy!” 
Etta rushed on. “‘ Mrs. 
Mordaunt has put off 
her concert until the day 
after ! 

The tea party rose 
en masse. Even Paula 
was out of her easy 
chair as if she had 
been electrified. - 

“Wh-a-a-at !” 
all yelled incredulously. 

“Mrs. Mordaunt — 
has—altered—the date 
of—her concert !”’ Etta 
repeated with emphatic 
gasps for breath in 
between the words. 

mObie. Polly ex- 
ploded. “I say!” 

“Bai Jove 4 

“When? I mean, 
when did you hear 
this? Are you sure?” 
Betty clamoured. “ If 
so——” 

jit-isy an absolute 
fact,’ declared Etta. 
““T was the first girl to 
be told. And it was 
Elsie Mordaunt who told me. 
know !” 

“Yes, wather. But—bai Jove! Geals i 

“Where is Elsie now?” 

“Tn her study, I fancy. When I met her she 
was just back from her own home in Barn- 
combe. She 2 

Etta suddenly broke off as someone came up 
behind her in the study doorway. She looked 
round—and it was Elsie herself ! 

‘“Come im, come in, Elsie! ” 
excitedly. ‘‘ Elsie, what is this 


“ You haven’t 
News!” 


She ought to 


Polly cried 
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By the time the bell called in the Fourth Formers from 
“break,” Elsie Mordaunt was half a mile upon the road to 
Barncombe 


‘ Yes,. wather! Bai Jove——” 

“Your mother’s concert, Elsie—is it true?” 

They were all mobbing round her, looking 
ready to hug her the moment she confirmed the 
happy tidings. 

“Yes,” she said confusedly. ‘“ Wait a bit! 
Let me explain. Mother is having slips printed, 
to be pasted over the concert placards. The date 
is altered, so that there will be no clashing now.” 

“And you—you got your mother to do this 
for the sake of the school!” Polly burst out. 
“That’s why you went into Barncombe this 
morning. You Oh, Elsie e 

“cc But——” is 

“We have been feeling awfully sore with you,” 

gabbled the madcap, so 

24, that no one else could 
Ce Mea yt get a word in. “I for 
‘ one felt savage with you 


“wl dygaiit, — Om 
ee hap? * —jolly savage? It was 
not fair of us though 
»”? 
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“Yes it was 

No | itewilibe 
your turn to be savage 
with us,” Polly con- 
tinued, “ when you 
know how we _ have 
misjudged you. Elsie, 
can you ever forgive 
Sir ae 

“ Forgive you ?)”” 

“It needs some for- 
giving,” said Polly, with 
a rueful grimace. “‘ The 
fact is fs 

“Yes, wather 

“We thought you 
were actually glad that 
the two events were 
clashing. We even felt 
sure that you had per- 
suaded your mother to 
hold her grand concert 
on the day fixed tor 
the school’s show. And 
it was not the case.” 

Then Elsie Mordaunt staggered all save Betty 
Barton by saying sadly : 

“Tt was the case. You were quite right about 
everything. I did persuade my mother to keep 
to that date for the concert. I did a horrid, 
hateful thing. Betty knows; only yesterday 
evening I was boasting to her that I could save 
the situation if I liked, and I was not going to 
save it.” mS 

“Yesterday evening?” Polly echoed. She 
turned upon Betty. ‘‘ You never told us, 
Betty! You and Elsie had some talk sy 
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“Yes; and because I gloried in spiting you,” 
Elsie interposed. ‘‘ Betty said she would keep 
silent, knowing how it would madden you still 
more if she repeated what I had said. I named 
certain terms, I—oh, I have been a cat, a cat!” 
the penitent girl wound up, suddenly whisking 
out her handkerchief to dab her eyes. “ And I 
don’t expect you ever to forgive me.” ; 

Then Polly Linton—ever the first to forgive, 
as she was perhaps the first to condemn, in her 
impulsive way—rested a gentle hand upon Elsie’s 
shoulders. 

“Don’t cry, Elsie. It’s all right.” 

“Yes, wather! Quite all wight, bai Jove! 
Geals es 

““Queek, queek!” little Naomer burst out, 
finding her tongue at last. ‘‘ It ees going to be 
a great success after all! So me must do the 
rehearsals ever so much! Queek——” 

‘ Pwecisely, geals! Gweat goodness, let me 
huwwy wound to my woom and wesume the 
dwessmaking ! ” 

“ Half a sec.!” pleaded Etta. “I just want 
to say that I resign my job with the living wax- 
works. Elsie Mordaunt deserves it now. You'll 
take it on, of course, Elsie ? ” 

‘After the way I have behaved!” that re- 
morseful girl exclaimed still dabbing the hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. “No! I wouldn't 
dream 

‘“You must have a part in some item,’ Betty 
insisted calmly. ‘“‘ Let me think 4 

“IT know!” came from Polly. 
she will, take on the dolls’ dressmaking 

“ Bai Jove iS 

“And that will relieve Paula is 

“Yes, wather! What a welief, too! Geals, 
it is with gweat regwet I wealise I am not cut 
out - 

“Tt is with great regret that your dolls realise 
that their dresses are not cut out!” chuckled the 
madcap. “Elsie, you are good at needlework ? 
Will you : 

“Tl do my best—oh, I will! But 

“There you are then!” exclaimed exuberant 


“Let Elsie, if 


a”) 


” 


Polly. “ As for you, Paula dear, you can go and 
be a living waxwork.” 

“ A—a ? Bai Jove, that’s an inspi- 
wation!”’ beamed Paula. ‘‘ What a welief ! 


Not quite such pwostwating work, geals, being 
a living waxwork, what ? ” 

“ Especially if you go as The Sleeping Beauty. 
Ha, ha, ha!” pealed Polly. ‘Come along, 
girls! Hooray, hooray!” 

The madcap’s boisterous mood served to carry 
most of the girls with her. The corridor was now 
teeming with scholars from other studies, wanting 
to know what all the shouting was about, and 
had Polly gone mad ? 
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The resulting explanations, carried on in 
joyous tones, occupied the madcap and_ her 
companions, and they never noticed that Betty 
Barton had stayed behind in Study 12, where 
Elsie Mordaunt had dropped into a low chair and 
was weeping aneWey 

‘Oh, Betty, what a horrid girl I’ve been! i 
she sobbed in great anguish. “‘ How good of 
you all to forgive me! ”’ 

The Form captain, on her knees close to the 
penitent girl, and with soothing arms about her, 
answered softly : 

‘How cruel not to forgive—when a girl is 
sorry |” 

CHAPTER VHI. 
ALL THE FUN OF THE FETE! 


A that, Morcove’s preparations for the 

Great Day went on with keener enthusiasm 

than ever. 

In the Fourth Form the girls were like so many 
Polly Lintons, in their boisterous excitement. 

As a new member of the living waxworks, 
Paula Creel had found the right outlet for her 
special talents at last. 

Elsie, for‘her part, was throwing herself heart 
and soul into the dolls’ dressmaking, and never 
was there a prettier bevy of dolls than she 
was able to put on show when at last the Great 
Day came. 

By that time Dolly Delane had manufactured 
pounds of the special Morcove toffee, and other 
tempting sweets. Polly had set up the Houp-la 
stall in a little lobby close to Big Hall. Betty 
Barton had dozens of “ white elephants ”’ to offer 
at auction in one of the classrooms. 

And what grand weather favoured the school 
on the great occasion ! 

It was a brilliant winter’s day, and scores of 
people must have elected to walk the open 
country road from Barncombe to the school 
simply for the sake of enjoying such an in- 
vigorating tramp. 

For those who wished to save their legs, 
however, there was a special service of motor- 
‘buses running to and from the town. Nor need 
it be remarked that Lady Lundy’s own beautiful 
car was by no means the only one which came 
purring up the school drive at the opening time. 

Ethel Courtway, the school’s head-girl, had 
charge of the entrance tickets, and she had to 
hand them out in exchange for sixpences as fast 
as she could tear them from the roll. But it was 
not ‘‘ gate money ” alone that Morcove depended 
upon for its hoped-for hundred pounds in aid of 
the hospital. There were the side-shows. There 
were, too, all the other inducements for people 
to “ part up ” with their odd silver and copper. 

Soon after the formal opening by Lady Lundy 
it was known that her Ladyship had paid five 


“ Keep quiet!” hissed Mrs. Jarley. 


pounds for one of those dolls dressed by Elsie 
Mordaunt. This led other people to buy up 
the remaining dolls at fancy prices, and a 
nice total of eighteen pounds was realised for 
the six. 

Eighteen pounds! No wonder the dolls 
seemed to smile happier than ever as they wore 


“ Is my hair all wight ? ’ was Paula’s inevitable anxiety 


their “Sold” tickets along with their pretty 
frocks. 

The Sixth Form dramatic performance, twice 
performed during the day, went with a bang 
each time. The Fifth Form also had crowded 
audiences. for its half-hour concerts. 

Meantime, crowds surged around Dolly 


Delane’s toffee stall, taking half-pounds and 
quarters as fast as she and her assistant could 
weigh them out. Light refreshments, served in a 
prettily decorated ‘‘ buffet,” with schoolgirl 
waitresses to see to people’s wants, were in great 
demand. And all the while— 

>“ Hi, hi, hi!” chanted Polly Linton... ‘‘ This 
way to the Houp-La! Try your luck, ladies and 
gentlemen ; try your luck!” 
- Lady Lundy and her daughter, charming 
Lady Evelyn Knight, did not miss the Houp-la. 
Nor did they fail to put in an appearance at 
Betty Barton’s “ auction.” 

Rap! Betty Barton’s hammer was falling 
smartly as her Ladyship and her daughter joined 
the throng in the sale-room. 

“Sold again! The next article, ladies and 
gentlemen, is a game of Snakes, and Ladders, 
all complete in cardboard box. How much for 
this white elephant, please ? How much for the 
Snakes and Ladders ? ”’ 

“ Five shillings,” said Lady Lundy. 

Teles, levy, lay 

eECLXe pep salds Lady bundy s 
mee vel le 

“ Eight !”’ persisted her Ladyship, not to be 
outdone by her own daughter; and so they went 
on, to the huge delight of other people, Lady 
Lundy at last getting the second-hand game for 
the astonishing sum of one guinea. 

“Now the exhibition of water-colours,’’ she 
said enthusiastically to her daughter, as they 
drifted out of the auction-room. ‘“ Miss Somer- 
field said we must see the pictures.” 

“But here are the living waxworks just going 
to begin!” Lady Evelyn exclaimed; and she 
drew her mother towards the crowd that was 
eagerly paying for its admission into one of the 
classrooms. 

Inside this room, which had the daylight shut 
out by means of lowered blinds, and was only 
dimly lit, the patrons of the amusing side-show 
found rows of chairs awaiting them. As soon as 
the auditorium was full, Etta Hargrove came 
out in front of some curtains and welcomed the 
ladies and gentlemen to “ this most marvellous 
entertainment.”’ 


Etta, dressed up as Mrs. Jarley, the original 
“ waxworks lady,” caused roars of laughter by 
her introductory remarks; and then came 
murmurs of genuine admiration as a bell tinkled, 
the curtains rustled apart, and the first living 
waxwork was revealed. 

“ Queen Elizabeth!” announced Etta, stand- 
ing beside the costumed figure, which was 
palpably trying not to burst out laughing. 
“Don’t breathe, Grace ! ” 

For Queen Elizabeth was Grace Garfield. 

The audience broke into applause after it 


daughter. 
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had feasted its eyes upon her Majesty for several 
seconds. Then the scene closed, and “ Mrs. 
Jarley ” announced : 

“The Golliwog !” : 

Ting! went the bell, and again the curtains 
were drawn apart. a 

“Oh, dear! ”’ melts 

Oo TE, Inver, Ine Il 2 a 

‘““ How good, though!” 

A ripple of merriment was going through the 
audience now that little Naomer was on show, 
with her mop of black hair frizzed out and her 
face blacker even than Nature had made it— 
ebony black ! 

“The Golliwog, ladies and gentlemen! Don’t 
breathe, Naomer,’”’ Mrs. Jarley whispered aside 
to the living waxwork. “ Keep still.” 

“Tt ees so deeficult |’ answered the Golliwog, 
causing one great roar of laughter from the 
audience. 

Mrs. Jarley drew the curtains quickly, so as 
to hide Naomer, as’ she, too, exploded with 
merriment. 


The next figure was to be the Sleeping Beauty, 
and Mrs. Jarley was in the midst of some very 
impressive talk, when a voice became audible 
from behind the curtains. 

“One moment, pway!”’ it entreated. ‘‘ Wait 
till I get my hair to wights. Bai Jove!” 

Ting ! 

And the curtains flashed apart. 

The Sleeping Beauty, who had been very much 
awake, promptly threw herself into a paralytic 
state in her easy chair, with her eyes shut tight. 
There was a lot of applause for this “ truly 
beautiful creation,” as Mrs. Jarley had announced 
it; but there was some tittering as well. And 
no wonder! Paula looked more like a female 
Guy Fawkes than any sleeping beauty. 


“See'!’’ cried Mrs. Jarley solemnly. ‘“‘ How 
sweetly the charming maiden reposes!” ~ 

“Yes, wather ! Howevah - 

“ Keep quiet!” hissed Mrs. Jarley. ‘‘ Hold 


your breath!” 

“Ts my hair all wight ? ” was Paula’s inevitable 
anxiety. “ Etta, deah “ 

“Gazing at this beautiful image,’ said Mrs. 
Jarley emotionally, ‘one is reminded—er— 
reminded of—er—those beautiful lines in Shakes- 
peare! I mean z 

““ Bywon,”’ corrected Paula, as if talking in her 
sleep. “ You ought to wemember, Etta. How- 
evah, huwwy up! ” 

“Those beautiful lines in Byron,” continued 
Mrs. Jarley flusteredly. “ I will not quote them ; 
they are so—so familiar. You must remember 
them. Ladies and gentlemen rs 

“Wing daown the curtains!”’ came in an 


uuploring whisper from the Sleeping Beauty, 
perfectly audible to the whole audience. ‘‘ There’s 
something tickling my nose, bai Jove!” 

“Ladies and gentle u 

“Tishoo! Tishoo!” The Sleeping Beauty 
suddenly sneezed violently. ‘‘Wushoo! A-a- 
awushoo! Bai Jove!”’ 

mtta, nay bat’? 

Mrs. Jarley joined in the sudden roar of 
laughter as poor Paula sat up, clawing a stray 
hair from her nose-tip. So amused was Mrs. 
Jarley, she forgot to ring down the curtain. 
She laughed so much that some of the “ stuffing ” 
came out of her bodice ; and then the audience 
went into sheer hysterics as Paula, getting up 
to walk off, fell over the stuffing—otherwise a 
downy cushion. 

Of course, such unrehearsed effects were all 
part of the audience’s money’s-worth. As fast 
as one “ house ’’ trooped out, still grinning with 
amusement, another crowd of patrons teemed 
into the waxworks show to see the fun. 

Altogether, Morcove’s indoor féte was the 
most successful thing of its kind ever held by 
the school. 

None of the girls spared themselves, and yet 
all finished as fresh as paint. At the end of the 
afternoon, when all the crowds of visitors had 
dispersed, they were high-spirited parties of 
scholars who sat down to a high tea, many of 
them still wearing weird costumes and grease- 
paint. 

* “ Well, girls,” Miss Somerfield addressed them 
all a little later on, “I am sure you can guess 
how proud and gratified Iam. As the result of 
Our Day, the local hospital will benefit to the 
extent of a hundred and nineteen pounds.” 

A hundred and nineteen pounds! 

How the girls cheered when these words were 
said! Their biggest expectations exceeded by 
nearly twenty pounds ! 


Tinks 


“Hooray!” Polly kept up the jubilant 
shouting when they were all dispersing to the 
studies. ‘And we have been given a whole 
day’s holiday to-morrow to get over it all ! ” 

“Yes, wather, and what a welief!” said 
Paula, collapsing into the first chair she came 
upon in Study 12. “ Geals, I am pwostwate— 
tired out !”’ 

“A whole holiday to-morrow! © Hurrah, 
hooray!” Polly continued, waltzing Naomer, 
the Golliwog, round the room. ‘“ How shall we 
spend it, girls ? ” 


“TI know!” cried Betty. “ Let’s all go to 


Mrs. Mordaunt’s concert at the Assembly 
Rooms | ”’ 

» Yes, pyes (Se uctied@others,” | “That's voniy 
ligne || 


“ Yes, wather ! ” 


Elsie Mordaunt came into the crowded study 
just in time to hear what was being proposed. 
She looked extremely happy. 

““Mother’s concert ?”’ she said. ‘I was just 
going to let you know mother said she would 
reserve a row of seats at her own expense for 
friends of mine. And you are, aren’t you?” 

“Friends of yours? All of us!” said Betty. 
“ Sit down, Elsie. What a day we have had! ”’ 

Elsie stayed a little while, sharing in all the 
gossip and laughter that prevailed in Study 12. 
Then she quietly withdrew to go to her own 
study. 

She meant to write a long, loving letter to 
Dad, in India, in time for to-morrow’s mail. 

She was going to tell him all the good that 
had come about in her own heart and mind 
just lately, and why it was such a special joy 
to her that nothing, after all, had been allowed 
to mar the complete success of Morcove’s Great 
Day. 
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AWN TENNIS is one of the most popular games 
in England, and it is remarkable the way 
it has progressed considering that it was 

not introduced into this country till 1873. The 
size of the court and other measurements have 
altered from time to time, but since 1882 the 
game has undergone few changes. In the year 
1888 the Lawn Tennis Association was formed, 
and this body has controlled all matters in con- 
nection with the game. 
The younger you start, 
the better chance you 
have of becoming pro- 
ficient, and it is essential 
that, when starting, the 
novice should know one 
or two all-important facts 
which will enable her to 
progress, and finally cul- 
~tivate a style of her own. 
First learn, and then 
create your style, and 
take as your pattern the 
methods of all the great 
players. Much can be 
learned by watching, and 
if ever you get a chance 
of seeing really first-class 
players in competition, 


go and watch them. 
Watch how they serve, 
their forehand stroke, 


their backhand stroke, 
their volleying, etc. 


THE RACQUET 


_The racquet is an all- 
important article, and I 
should advise every nov- 
ice to get a good tennis 
player to go with them 
when they buy their first 
racquet. There is a tend- 
ency on the novice’s part 
to select one that is far 
too heavy. If you get 
the right weight at the 
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Some Useful Hints for Enthusiastic Players of the Great Summer Game 
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TENNIS 
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start, and the right actions, you should soon be 
causing the handicapping committee a lot of 
trouble at your club. 

As a start a 124 or 13 ounce is not far wrong. 
There is a great deal of wrist work in the game, 
and the lighter the racquet the easier it is to 
learn. 

The size of the handle depends a lot on your 
own hand; with long, tapering fingers, a fairly fat 
handle, but with short 
fingers a smaller handle 
is more satisfactory. The 
smaller side of an oval 
handle should be gripped 
in the “V” made “by 
the fingers and thumb. 
The fingers stretched 
down and round will 
pass across the bottom 
narrow side, with the 
tips just reaching into 
the side gripped by the 
thumb, and the latter 
should make a loose con- 
tact with the first finger. 


THE SERVICE 


The easiest service is 
the underhand, but as 
the majority of players 
seem to be adopting the 
overhand service I will 
deal lightly with the 
former. Keep well behind 
the back line, throw the 
ball no higher than your 
shoulder, and as you 
bring the racquet for- 
ward, bring it at the 
moment of impact across 
the ball from the right 
to left. This service keeps 
the ball low on landing,- 
and gives it a break from 
left to right. 

For the overhand ser- 
vice keep your feet well 


behind the line. So many players have the habit 
of ‘ foot-faulting.”” Keep your right foot several 
inches behind the back line, keeping the left foot 
to the front and at right angles to the net. The 
racquet at the beginning of the service is well 
back, with the weight of the body - lying 
back and resting on the-right foot. Next 
throw up the ball, but not too high, in such a 
way that at the moment of impact it is directly 
over your head. aes 
_The racquet should be brought up with a 
circular motion, starting at the instant you 
throw the ball in the air, and when the ball is at 
the most convenient distance above your head 
strike it with the centre of your racquet, allow- 
ing it to follow through. At the moment of 
impact, the arm and racquet should practically 
be in one straight line. At the finish of the 
shot the right heel should be off the ground, the 
body turned slightly frontal, and your weight dis- 
tributed on the left foot. These combined, 
enable you to be ready to go forward and deal 
with your opponent’s return stroke. 

Naturally you want something to aim at! Well, 
make it the base line. A ball that just drops 
over the net enables the striker to have more 
command of your court, so that the further you 
keep her back, the more difficult it will be for 
her to send back an unbeatable ball. Do not 
hit the ball too far in front of you, as you will 
more often than not go into the net, and re- 
member if you are receiving a service, keep 
as far back as possible, as you will then see 
more of the ball and have longer to decide how 
to deal with it. It is easier to go forward than to 
retire, and you should go forward a little to 
receive your opponent’s second service. 


THE FOREHAND STROKE 

In making this effective stroke, you should 
bring the racquet well back and leave the 
weight on your right foot. As the racquet 
comes forward to meet the approaching ball, 
then you start to transfer the 
weight to the left, so that at the 
moment of impact the weight is 
equally distributed on both feet. As 
the ball gets nearer, step forward 
with left foot and bring racquet 
forward with a circular motion, 
keeping the arm as straight as 
possible. It is a good thing to turn 
the racquet over slightly at the 
moment of impact, as it imparts 
a slight spin to the ball. At the 
end of the stroke the knuckles 


are uppermost and the weight entirely on the 
léft. foot.  - é 
» The backhand stroke is a very similar stroke 
to the forehand, except that you finish.up with 
your weight on your right foot, and you should 
in this case hit the ball well in front ot the body. 
You see, in this stroke you step forward with the 
right foot, but as the racquet is swung back, the 
weight is transferred from the left foot to the right. 
The cut, the smash, the half-volley, the lob, 
and other strokes, you will soon master once you 
have got the more important strokes. But if 
you're in any difficulty over a shot, go and watch 
an exhibition match, and then go home and 
quietly practise it. 


GENERAL ADVICE 


One of the most important points to remember 
if you would aspire to being a really good player, 
is that you should never for one second allow 
your eyes to wander from the ball. No matter 
if your partner is taking the service, no matter 
if she and one of your opponents seem to be 
having a singles on their own, and you never 
get a chance, still you should follow the ball with 
your eyes the whole time. Thus you'll never 
allow yourself to be caught napping. 

Another thing that sometimes prevents a girl 
from becoming a good player, is her own self- 
consciousness. Some girls do hate to make 
sillies of themselves, as for instance when they 
make a vigorous sweep’ at the ball and—miss 
it! But self-consciousness is the deadliest 
enemy possible to success. You are bound to 
make mistakes, sometimes funny ones, when you 
are learning a game, so why not make up your 
mind that you will good-humouredly laugh at 
them, and make up your mind not to let them 
occur again ? ' 

If you play a good deal at school in a girls’ 
four, it is sometimes a good plan to practise 
net work. 

A net player has complete control over her 
opponents’ court, and, too, is able 
to smash back many balls that 
might otherwise score against her 
and her partner. 

Last of all, girls, don’t forget 
that a tennis player should employ 
her brains in playing. Tennis isn’t 
just a matter of knocking a ball 
over the net! A tennis player 
should play fifty per cent. with 
her brains, thirty per cent. with 
her eyes, and only the remaining 
twenty per cent. with her muscles. 


of the Mystic East 
By 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BEGGAR OF THE BAZAAR 
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LMs, alms for the poor—backsheesh ! ”’ 
The monotonous cry rang through the 
bazaar as Hetty Allen, daughter of 
Colonel Allen, governor of the desert city of 
Kath, reined in her little black pony. 

Hetty’s eyes were alight with interest, and she 
made a pretty picture at that moment with the 
sun shining on her white drill dress and the white 
pith helmet that shaded her eyes from the 

lare. 
aa Whoa back, Spahi!”’ she murmured to her 


pony, patting his glossy neck and looking about ° 


her. 

Here, by the Mosque of the Prophet, the camels 
rested, and it was here also that the caravans 
came to a halt on their incoming from the desert. 

For the third day in succession, the market- 
place of Hassan el Kath, found fair-haired Hetty 
Allen looking about her with keen and anxious 
eyes. 

“The caravan has arrived,’ she muttered. 
“ And still no sign of Alice Raymond and her 
mother.” 

There was no girl of Hetty’s colour or age in 
this desert outpost, where Hetty’s father upheld 


the authority of the white races—hence Hetty’s 
disappointment at the non-arrival of Alice 
Raymond, who had been at St. Clothilde’s School 
with her. 

The look of anxiety in Betty’s eyes, did she 
but know it, was reflected at that moment in her 
father’s face. 

He was in his general headquarters with Major 
Jameson, his second-in-command. 

“ The Riffs are out again, Jameson,” he said. 
“ And it looks as though poor Mrs. Raymond and 
her daughter have fallen victims to the fanatical 
tribesmen.” 

Major Jameson’s face was grave. 

“Have you told this to Hetty?” he asked. 

Colonel Allen shook his head. 

“Tt would break the child’s heart,” he answered. 
“She has been looking forward so intensely to 
meeting her old school friend.” 

““ What shall we do, sir ? ” asked Jameson, with 
a keen glance at his colonel. 

“Prepare a desert column, Jameson,” came 
the answer. ‘‘ Meanwhile, get into wireless 
piers ee with E] Abdah, and tell them our 
ears.” 
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Yes, it was well for Hetty Allen’s peace of 
mind that she had not heard that conversation. 

Still, notwithstanding, all Hetty’s thoughts 
were centred on Alice Raymond, and it was 
with a distinct start that she heard a voice by her 
side mutter : 

‘““ Alms, alms for the poor, backsheesh.”’ 

Hetty turned and saw a black-bearded face 
looking up at her, and a skinny hand, holding a 
tiny wooden saucer. 

“Alms for the sake of pity, oh protectress 
of the poor !” 

There was something about that beggar’s face 
that aroused Hetty’s interest. 

She drew Spahi in, found her purse, and she 
was drawing out some money to give to the poor 
creature when suddenly a great commotion 
sounded through the bazaar, and glancing quickly 
round, she saw the merchants scattering to right 
and left. 

The next moment came the pounding of hoofs, 
followed by a scream; and as her startled eyes 
looked for the beggar, she saw him knocked 
spinning to the ground by a maddened and 
riderless Arab horse, as it tore by towards the 
desert gate. 

It had all happened with such 
suddenness that for 
a moment Hetty 
Allen sat her horse 
and looked down in 
dismay at the silent 
form of the beggar of 
the bazaar. It wasa 
wonder she, too, had 
not met with a similar 
fate. 

But Betty was the 
daughter of a soldier, 
and was accustomed 
to act quickly. With 
a cry she sprang from 
Spahi’s saddle, and 
the next instant was 
down on her knees 
beside the fallen 
beggar. 

It was difficult to 
see whether he lived 
or not, for the sand 
covered him, and he 
was lying on his face. 

Hetty looked about 
her. 

She could see the 
startled and ava- 


amazing 


ricious merchants 
resuming the work at 
their stalls, and on 


The next moment there came the pounding of hoofs, and then 
the catastrophe happened ! 
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those Eastern faces there seemed but scant com- 
passion for this poor relic who lay so still in the © 
dust of the street of Hassan el Kath. 

And then suddenly she heard the injured man 
give a slight moan, and turning to him, she saw 
that he had opened his eyes. 

An exclamation of delight came to Hetty’s 
lips, and speaking his own tongue, a language 
at which she was proficient, she asked him if he 
were badly hurt. 

To her amazement, he answered her in English. 

“My hurt is not serious, oh saviour of the 
poor!’ he whispered. “ Help me to thy horse, 
and bear me away from this street of the selfish 
ones. 

‘‘ Of course I will,’ replied Hetty readily. 

When he was firmly settled in the saddle, 
Hetty led her pony away from the street of 
Hassan el Kath, through the desert gates to 
where the oasis of Zorah lay just beneath the 
white walls of the city itself. 

She conducted him towards the well in the 
centre of this oasis, and making a cup of her 
hands, offered him the water to drink. When 
that was done she bathed the poor man’s forehead. 

‘“ Few would behave so to one who is a beggar 
in the city of Kath,” said the beggar slowly. 

“ You are better ?” 
she asked, her eyes 
filled with sympathy. 

“ Through thy pro- 
tection I am almost 
well again,’ he 
answered. 

He looked up at 
the walls, watching 
some people of the 
city who were gazing 
down into the oasis, 
and fora moment he 
did not speak again. 

“It seems strange, 
oh protectress of the 
poor,” he murmured 
presently jaaeoer 
with one favour done’ 
me, I should ask a 
second of thee.” 


He waited, watch- 


ing her face. Hetty 
was surprised. 
There was some- 


thing unusual about 
this beggar. His 
knowledge of English 
seemed perfect, and 
he was unlike other 
beggars she had seen 
in the East. 


“Tt is a favour and a recompense as well,”’ he 
added. ‘‘ Just a beggar’s thanks for thy charity. 
Do you know the ruins of Manreth ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Hetty, rather hesitatingly. 


She had heard her father tell her that there was | 


trouble amongst some of the nomadic tribes, and 
that enemies abounded in Kath. Might not this 
man be one of them ? 

‘“T know the ruins,’ she went on. 
do you want me to do there ? ” 

He smiled. 

“T would have you reap your reward,’ he 
answered. ‘‘ Be there at sundown, and meet the 
veiled girl who will be standing by this well. 
You will not regret it.” 

Hetty eyed the man keenly. 

“Very well,” she answered. “I shall be there 
at sundown. What will happen ? ”’ 

' “A wonder of the world shall be made known 
to you,” he said solemnly. 

Turning, he walked slowly into the desert that 
stretched away into infinitude. 


“ What 


CHAPTER IT. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE RUINS 


ws a quarter of an hour of parting trom 
the beggar, Hetty found another problem 
awaiting her. 

She had ridden back to general headquarters, 
and had learnt that her father, Colonel Allen, and 
Major Jameson had left for some duty in the 
desert. 

The feeling of vague alarm that filled her heart 
she in no way connected with the non-arrival of 
Alice Raymond and her mother, even though she 
remembered the rumours of trouble with the 
Arabs. 

She questioned one or two as to the meaning 
of her father’s hurried departure, but got no 
satisfactory answer, so she possessed herself with 
patience until the time came for her to sally 
forth. 

As she rode through the darkening streets of 
Kath, all was silent save for the voice that 
called the faithful to prayer. 

“Alla il Allah, Mahommed Rasoul Allah ! ”’ 

She heard that fervid cry, and had she not been 
thinking of the mysterious mission upon which 
she was bound, she would have listened as she 
had generally been forced to listen to this sound 
typical of the mystery and romance of the 
wast: 

She passed through the city gates, and in her 
mind there was no thought that the adventure 
upon which she was bound held any dangers. 

Had she not done that beggar a kindness ? 
Naturally he only wanted to make some return. 

Spahi’s head was turned towards the desert, 
and beneath a sky that was tinted with all the 
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glories of the setting sun, Hetty rode out to 
where the eternal sands beckoned. 

They stretched as far as the eye could see. 

Eastwards to Persia, westwards to Egypt, and 
here, cradled amid the desolation of the desert, a - 
vast oasis, lay Kath. 

Behind her lay the bazaars and the people of 
the city, indolent now that the work for the day 
was done. 

In the oasis, where she had taken the beggar to 
give him water, mothers and their children 
were seated by the well, and, from beneath the 
palm trees, there came the strange and mono- 
tonous music of the East. 

Above Hetty’s head the stars were shining in a 
sky of amethyst blue. 

‘Towards the ruins of Manreth,” she mut- 
tered, repeating the beggar’s instructions. “ And 
what will happen there ? ” 

Hetty drew her horse in, for she had come 
abreast of the oasis, and it was here that her 
mysterious guide was to meet her. 

Spahi seemed impatient to be off into the 
desert and she had to keep a tight grip on the 
reins to keep him in. 

Where was the girl the beggar had men- 
tioned ? 

Hetty looked to nght and left of her, and as 
she did so from the shadows beneath the palm 
trees there appeared the figure of a girl. 


She was the same age as Hetty, and her 
clothes were amazingly costly for one who was 
only a messenger of a beggar. 

“The white girl who comes with me to Man- 
retast = 

Hetty heard the words spoken in quaint 
English, and as she looked down she was con- 
scious that two kindly eyes were surveying her. 

Hetty felt at her ease immediately, and the 
girl’s hand catching at Spahi’s bridle, she led 
the horse past the oasis. 

“We go to the ruins of Manreth?” asked 
Hetty, looking down at the girl. 

The girl lifted up her head, and, as she smiled, 
she showed two rows of perfect teeth. 

She was garbed in a dark silken dress, and her 
black hair looked beautiful against that coloury 
costume that she wore. 

“Tt is thither that we go,” she answered. 
“ And we go to see what few eyes have seen.” 

Hetty shook her head in bewilderment. 

“I don’t understand,” she said. ‘‘ How is it 
that you are the messenger for a beggar, and that 
he knows the secret of those ruins ? ” 

The girl smiled, 

“Tt is not for me to tell you that,” she answered. 
“It is for me to serve and to lead you to Man- 
reth. It would not be right to tell you what you 
must hear from other lips than mine.” 


Hetty’s sparkling eyes were 
evidence of her excitement. 
Often had she heard that there 
was some mystery surrounding 
the ruins of Manreth, and how 
wonderful if this mystery was 
to be made known to her. 

On into the desert they made 
their way with the little Eastern 
girl leading the pony, and 
refusing to mount behind Hetty. 

They had been travelling for 
about half an hour when, just 
ahead of them thrown out 
against the purple sky, Betty 
saw some towering ruins. 

““Manreth! ”’ muttered Hetty. 

The Eastern girl nodded and 
hurried her steps, only to stop 
when they came beneath a wall 
of enormous height. 


The ruins of Manreth were 
one of the marvels of the world, 
and whose hands had raised 
those enormous stones? How 
the stones had been transported 
across the desert was a mystery 
that none might solve. The 
ruins were as high as the pyra- 
mids, and what building had 
ever stood here must have been 
the greatest building the world 
had ever seen. 


“ Dismount, oh protectress of 
the poor,” said the Eastern girl, 
“for it is the bidding of thine 
handmaiden, Zillah.” 

Hetty smiled into that dusky 
face. 

“ What is going to happen now, Zillah ? ” she 
asked. “It is like Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves.” 

Zillah shook her head. 

“IT know not this Ali Baba nor his forty 
thieves,’ she said. ‘‘ Watch me you must not. 
See, I bind thine eyes.” 

The next moment Hetty felt a silken scarf 
bound about her eyes, and she was left standing 
by Spahi, who seemed strangely restless. 

It was not for long that Hetty stood there. 

Barely a minute had passed when the silken 
scarf was taken from her eyes, and a cry of 
amazement came to her lips as she saw what lay 
ahead of her. 

In the solid wall a great door had opened, and 
through the door a broad ribbon of light was 
coming. 

“Let me tether thy horse and then follow 
me,”’ said Zillah. 
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“You are the white girl who comes with me to Manreth?” asked the stranger 


Hetty was too dumbfounded to speak. 

Zillah, having tethered Spahi to a staple in 
the solid rock, took Hetty’s hand and led her 
forward. Into the light they walked and Hetty 
now saw what lay beyond. 

It was a broad alabaster staircase, and it led 
apparently down into the bowels of the earth. 
“Come,” said Zillah, “‘ the inhabitants of the 
city of the Sands await you.” 

Wondering, speechless, and excited, Hetty 
followed her guide past the great entrance, and 
as they came to the further side, the solid rock 
door closed behind them. 

The colour slightly faded from Hetty’s cheeks. 

What if she were to be a prisoner in this under- 
ground city ? 

But Zillah was smiling, and from below there 
came the sound of harps. 

Surely so sweet a sound as that could not 
mean danger 3 


CHAPTER III. 
THE THANKS OF THE BEGGAR. 


af S™ they come to welcome thee, oh white 
protectress of the poor.” 

Zillah had paused near the foot of that 
broad staircase, and as she spoke, flocking 
towards the stairs came a host of people clad 
in coloury robes. On the air rose the sounds 
of music. 

Hetty paused, dumbfounded at what she 
saw. 

I$ she had had any fears some little time since 
they had gone now, for there was no mistaking 
the friendliness of this welcome. 

Their faces shone with kindliness and suddenly 
she found herself being drawn by chains of 
flowers along a wonderfully-lit corridor. 

How this city below the sands was ventilated 
and lighted she did not know, but she saw that 
it was indeed a city.and that she was being led 
into a vast auditorium. 

A multitude of people were here, and as she 
came out of the great tunnel-like entrance—as 
the white light that illumined the place shone in 
her eyes—she saw the whole concourse rise to 
their feet and cry some words that she took to 
betoken glad greeting. 

For a moment she paused, for all this was like 
a page out of some fairy tale rather than an 
actual happening. 

Then, as she looked up to where a solitary 
figure sat on a rock platform at the end of the 
great hall hewn out of the rock, a cry of utter 
amazement came to her lips. 

There, dressed in spotless white robes and 
wearing on his head a crown in which there shone 
one solitary red ruby, was the beggar of the 
bazaar. 

» Zillah was laughing into Hetty’s eyes. 

“Come,” she whispered, “‘ he waits to welcome 
you.” 

As in a dream, Hetty allowed herself to be led 
to where the amazing beggar stood. 

He smiled as Hetty approached, and instinc- 
tively she realised that the man was no beggar, 
but a king indeed. 

“What does this mean?” she murmured in 
amazement. 

“Tt means that a beggar wants to thank you,” 
he answered. “ It means that you have come to 
the City of the Sands, the city that once was 
lost, the city that I found and here rule a people 
who have Kindliness and charity in their 
hearts.” 

‘He turned to the Hecate: and said something 
that Hetty could not understand. 

His words had a peculiar effect. ) 

The whole concourse sang some song pee fess 
and fell like the sighing of the sea. 


The next moment’ Hetty telt her hand taken 
in that of the amazing ruler of this strange city. 

Looking down she saw that he was slipping a 
gold ring on her finger and, in that ring there 
gleamed one solitary diamond. 

“The thanks of a beggar,’ he murmured. 
‘‘ The thanks of he who came to Kath to look for 
those kindly enough to come and enjoy the 
plenties of this city. There were none—none 
save you. You will aways wear this as a memory 
of this city.” 

One glance at the gem told Hetty that it was 
a jewel of fabulous value. 

Taking Hetty’s hand, he held it on high so 
that all could see the gleaming stone. 

“That ring commands,” he said. “ All who 
see that ring must obey you without question.” 

Raising his voice he spoke the strange language 
that he had spoken before, and Hetty felt certain 
that it was a translation of the English words he 
had said, for a roar of agreement followed his 
little speech. tah 

With slow and dignified steps he turned and 
Hetty found herself being led through one of the 
most marvellous cities she had ever seen in her 
life. 

There were streets and bazaars like other 
cities in the east, but all seemed more happy than 
she had ever seen people’ before.. 

There was music, and gushing from the rocks 
she could see cascades of, water. 

Light was everywhere, but wae it came from 


‘she could not tell. 


So fascinated ;was she that she eal but little 
count of the time, and it was not until she gave 
a hasty glance at her wrist watch that she saw 
how late it was. 


“I. must ‘go,’ she: muttered, turning to the 
beggar- king. | “Tf only I could stay, or one day 
come again.” / . 

He looked sadly at.her. 

“That can never be,” he answered. ‘ The 
privilege extended to you has never been shown 
to anyone in the world before.” 

The expression ion his face changed. 

“Once white travellers on their way to Kath 


‘halted here, came to explore this city,” he said. 
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“ And they were forced to remain. 
that we have.” 


A great change came over his face as he said 
those words, and Hetty trembled. 

Then the look passed. 

“I bid ye farewell, protectress of the poor,” 
he whispered. “ Go with Zillah ; she will see aa 
on thy way. 

He extended his hand and touched the ring 
on Hetty’s finger, and, turning, walked away. 
Before. him loomed a white palace, and it was 
into this that he went. aki 


It is the rule 


The crowds had dispersed, and it was alone that Zillah and 
Hetty walked back by the way that they had come. 

To a certain extent there wasa regret in Hetty’s heart 
that she could not stay longer in this marvellous underground 
city but, as she thought of England, and home, the realisation 
came to her that to live here always would feel like being 
entombed. 

And, into her mind came a thought of those whité captives 
who were condemned to stay in the city. 

“ Zillah,’ she whispered, a sudden idea coming into her 
brain, “‘ where are those who came to explore and were 
imprisoned here.” 

Zillah stepped back. 

“That I must not say,” she answered. 

There was a smile of intention in Hetty’s eyes. 

Slowly she raised the hand that held the ring, and the stone 
gleamed before the eastern girl’s eyes. 

“Zillah, I command you to lead me to them,” she 
murmured. 

Only for one moment did Zillah hesitate, then she led Hetty 
up the alabaster staircase and on the first landing she paused. 
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“ Come.” whispered Zillah. “ The king awaits to welcome voy! ” 
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“ Alice! Mrs. Raymond!” cried Hetty in amazement. “ You are the prisoners!” 


Hetty watched her fascinated. 

Zillah moved towards what appeared to be a 
solid rock wall, and, raising her hand, she touched 
a portion of the rock. ; 

The next moment a cavity appeared in the 
rock and beyond the cavity Hetty saw a great 
lighted room. Two figures were standing in that 
room, two people who, as they heard the sound 
of that rock door opening, swung round. 

A cry of amazement came to Hetty’s lips as 
she saw the prisoners, and it was echoed by an 
exclamation of relief from them as they came 
rushing towards Hetty. 

Hetty could hardly believe her eyes. But 
there could be no mistaking these two faces, and 
-the words of fear that poured from their lips. 

“ Hetty! You a prisoner, too?” 

Alice Raymond, white-faced and pitiful, was 
clinging to Hetty’s arm, and Mrs. Raymond was 
looking with fearful eyes into the white face of 
Hetty Allen. 


“Alice, Mrs. - Raymond— you are _ the 
prisoners ! ’”’ cried Hetty. 
Zillah was watching Hetty, aghast. She was 


asking herself what punishment would be hers 
for bringing the white girl here. 

But the ring had commanded, and she had had 
to obey. 

“Come, come quickly, before it is too late!” 
cried Hetty. 

Catching at the prisoners’ arms, she drew them 
on to the stairs. 

Zillah’s face was a picture of fear. 

“Oh, protectress of the poor,” she cried, ‘‘ these 
are prisoners of the city!” 


je 


Hetty raised the hand that wore the ring. 

“ And this ring commands,” she cried. “ It is 
the will of thy ruler, Zillah.” 

“There can be no escape for them, none,” 
muttered Zillah, and turning, she sped back 
down the stairs, sounding a warning as she ran. 

‘There is not a second to be lost,” came the 
frantic words from Hetty’s lips. ‘ Come, oh, 
come quickly !” 

Up the stairs they tore and, at the head of the 
stairs, Hetty looked about her for some way 
that led to freedom. 

How could she find one? What did she know 
of the amazing mechanism that gave exit and 
entrance to this secret city ? 

Even as she looked, from below there came 
the rush of footsteps and figures appeared. 

Hetty gazed frantically at the solid surface on 
the right, and to her it seemed that part of the 
rock was of a different hue to that which sur- 
rounded it. 

It was a forlorn hope, but she took it. 

Raising on tiptoe, she did as she had seen 
Zillah do; and, as she touched the stone, to her 
ears there came two sounds, the cries of those 
who were flooding up from below, and a peculiar 
crunching sound. 

She turned and, as she did so, a cry of joy 
came to her lips. 

“ The way is oper, look ! ” she shouted. 

But there had been no need to tell the intrepid 
Mrs. Raymond and Alice. 

They were through the opening with Hetty 
racing after them, and they had barely got 
through when the rock door closed behind them. 


eet: rushed towards Spahi and untethered 
im. 

“ Quick, Alice, Mrs. Raymond, take the pony,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ They will not harm me.” 

But Mrs. Raymond drew back and, as Hetty 
darted forward to force the mother and daughter 
to make good their escape, Spahi, his restiveness 
getting the better of him, tossed his mane and 
was off across the desert. 

With a cry of dismay, Hetty watched the fast- 
disappearing horse and with a blank look of 
fear on her face, she prepared for the worst. 

She did not speak, for her eyes were riveted 
on the rock, and she saw the rock door opening. 

And, as the light shone from it, there, 
enshrined in the opening, she saw the beggar 
of the bazaar, and his hand was raised. 

Then, as Hetty, Alice, and Mrs. Raymond 
stood motionless, he strode slowly and stately out 
from the rock doorway, his people following 
behind him. 

But there was no enmity in his eyes, or in his 
voice when he spoke again. 

““ White girl,” he said, when he stood opposite 
to Hetty at last, ‘‘ the King of the Secret City of 
the Sands will keep his word. What I have said 


I have said. My people obey thee, and if it is thy - 


wish that these prisoners should go free, then free 
they shall go!” 

Now his hands were raised, and it appeared 
that he was about to call down a blessing upon 
them. 

“ Allah be with you,” he said. ‘‘ But remember 
that never again must ye come back to our city. 
Promise me that ye will never bring others this 
way—that ye will guard the secret of our 
city!” 

“T promise |!” answered Hetty, and the others 
added their quota to her words. ‘‘Your secret shall 
be safe! How could you think that I, to whom 
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you have been so kind, could repay that kindness 
by betraying you to vandal hands! ” 

“Noble girl |’ he answered. ‘“‘ Our confidence 
in you has not been misplaced. Remember that 
the diamond ring will ever protect you—that, 
should you need help, it will always be at hand.” 

Abruptly, he made a gesture of farewell, and 
then, with his people preceding him, he turned 
and made his way back to the rocky door. All . 
his people were now within. 

Once more he turned, and, framed in the1ocky 
doorway, raised his hand. 

““Go in peace,” he said. ‘It is well.” 

The next moment the rock door closed, and, as 
Alice rushed to her side, a cry of amazernent 
and joy came to Mrs. Raymond’s lips, Letty 
turned. 

In the distance Kath was rising like some great 
white jewel in the night, and it seemed to be 
beckoning to them just as some hours since it 
had beckoned to Colonel and Major Jameson, 
teturning with their men from a fruitless quest 
of the Riffs. 

There was mystery in the night and, in these 
three hearts, a deep thankfulness. 

Hetty had taken the hands of Mrs. Raymond 
and Alice and behind the three lay that door 
closed so strangely against the outer world. 

Silently they walked into the desert, and in 
their hearts lay gratitude towards the beggar. 
True, his people had captured Mrs. Raymond and 
her daughter during their journey to Kath; but 
the begear had made amends in his gratitude to 
Hetty. : 

Never again would they see that mysterious 
city, but its secret would lie casketed in their 
minds for ever. ees 

The danger had passed, to leave behind it a 
memory they would never forget. Friends had 
been re-united, all fears had gone. 


END 


CAKES © SWEETS 


Some useful recipes for those school- 


girls who possess the “sweet tooth.” 


How to make Banbury Cakes 

Required : One and a half ounces of flour, two 
ounces of sugar, one ounce of margarine, one 
ounce of candied peel, the grated rind of one 
lemon, two ounces of currants, a pinch of mixed 
spice, a little cold milk, and flaky pastry. 

Cream the margarine and sugar, add the lemon 
rind and spice and mix well. 

Pick and clean the currants, chop the peel 
finely, mix them with the flour and add them 
to the margarine, etc. Stir well. 

Make a hole in the centre of the mixture, and 
pour in enough cold milk to mix it into a stiff paste. 

Roll the flaky pastry out about a quarter of an 
inch thick, cut it into pieces six inches square 
and damp the edges with cold water. 

Place a spoonful of the mixture into the centre 
of each square of paste, fold over two edges, over- 
lapping them in the centre, pinch the other two 
sides together and pull them out like a little 
bolster. 

Turn the cakes over, make a small slit in the 
centre of each cake, brush the surface with a 
little milk, sprinkle over some castor sugar and 
bake the cakes on a baking sheet in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. 


Decorated Chocolate Cake 

Required: Fight ounces flour, four ounces 
margarine, one egg, three ounces sugar, half- 
ounce corn-four, two ounces cocoa, one tea- 
spoonful baking-powder, a little cold milk, 
flavouring and chocolate icing. 

Cream the margarine and sugar, beat the egg, 
and add it to the mixture. 

Put the flour, cocoa and cornflour 
into a welled plate, and mix. 

Add the dry ingredients. gradually 
to the margarine, etc., and beat well. 
Add sufficient cold milk to mix the 
cake irto a stiff paste. 

Stir in a few drops of flavouring, 
add the baking powder, heat again 
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> 
for a minute, pour the mixture into a greased, 
shallow baking-tin, and bake the cake in a 
moderate oven for forty minutes. 
When the cake is baked, remove it from the 
tin, stand the cake on a sieve, and when cool, 
cover it with a simple chocolate icing. 


A Simple Chocolate Icing 

Required: Four ounces icing sugar, one and 
half ounces chocolate, quarter gill cold water. 

Sieve the sugar. 

Put all the ingredients into a saucepan, and 
stand it over a gentle heat until the mixture is 
hot. Stir well, but don’t let the icing boil. 

When the icing takes on a glossy appearance, 
pour it over the top of the cake, and stand it ina 
cool place to set. Later, decorate the cake as 
desired. 


Almond Iced Cake 


Required : Twelve ounces of flour, three ounces 
of castor sugar, six ounces of dripping, one egg, 
the grated rind of half a lemon, a little cold 
milk, and a heaped teaspoonful of baking-powder. 

Cream the sugar and dripping. 

Grate the rind from the lemon, and mix it 
with the flour. 

Beat the egg, add it to the dripping and sugar, 
and beat the mixture well. 

Add a few spoonfuls of flour to the dripping, 
etc., and beat again. 

Continue adding the flour in this manner 
until it is all stirred in. 

You will find that the egg is not enough to 
thoroughly moisten the cake, so add a little 

5 cold milk to finish the mixing. 

Beware ! 

Unless you are very careful you will 
make the mixture too moist, and that 
would result in a heavy cake. 

So, when adding the milk, add only 
a few spoonfuls at a time, and the 
difficulty will be overcome. 


Lastly, add the baking powder, 
beat a few times, pour the cake mixture 
into a well-greased and lined cake-tin— ) 
the tin should be ready before the G#ex 
cake is mixed—and bake the cake in a 
moderate oven for about one hour, 
or until a skewer, when thrust into 
the middle of the cake, comes out quite clean. 

The cake should be baked quickly for the first 
twenty minutes, and then the heat reduced. 

/ After the cake is baked, ice it with an almond 
icing. 
Almond Icing 

Required: Three ounces of ground almonds, 
four ounces of icing sugar, a few drops of lemon 
juice and a little white of egg. 

Be sure that the egg is really tresh, or the icing 
will be spoilt. 

Sieve the icing sugar, and put it in a basin. 
Add the ground almonds, and pound the two 
ingredients together. 

Make a hole in the centre of the mixture, add 
the lemon juice and enough white of egg to form 
a stiff paste. 

Cut off any little lumps from the top of the 
cake, so that there is a flat surface, spread the 
icing on to the cake, and smooth it with a knife. 


Paris Layer Cake 

Required: Four ounces of flour, three ounces 
of margarine, one egg, two tablespoonfuls of 
castor sugar and a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. 

Cream the margarine and sugar ; beat the egg 
until it is frothy, and add it to the mixture. 

Stir in the flour, a spoonful at a time, and beat 
well. Add the baking-powder and beat for 
another minute. 

Grease a sandwich tin, pour the cake mixture 
into the tin, and bake in a moderate oven for 
fifteen minutes. 

Remove the cake trom this tin, and stand it on 
a sieve to cool. 

Cut the cake through to form two rounds, 
and finish it with a vanilla filling. 
Vanilla Filling | 

Required: Three ounces of | 
margarine, four ounces of icing 
sugar and a few drops of vanilla 
flavouring. 

Sieve the icing sugar, put it into 
a basin with the margarine, and 
beat the mixture until it takes 
on a creamy look. 

Stir in a few drops of vanilla 
flavouring, and then spread the 
mixture on to the lower portion 
of the cake. 


Press the remaining part of the cake 
over the filling, and sprinkle the top 
of the cake with a little castor sugar. 

To make an elaborate cake, instead 
of sprinkling the top with castor sugar, 
ice it with a chocolate, or coffee 
icing, and decorate with glacé fruits. 


Canadian Parkins 


Required: Five ounces of flour, two and a half 
ounces of fine oatmeal, half a teaspoonful each of 
bicarbonate of soda, spice and grated nutmeg, two 
and a half ounces of lard, two ounces of brown 
sugar, two ounces of treacle, a pinch of salt, one 
egg, and a little cold milk 

Put the flour, spice, nutmeg, oatmeal, bicarbon- 
ate of soda and salt into a basin, and mix them 
together. 

Put the lard, treacle and sugar into a saucepan, 
and stand them over a gentle heat until melted. 

Make a hole in the centre of the flour, pour in 
the treacle mixture, and stir well. 

Beat up the egg, add it to the other ingredients, 
and beat well. If necessary add a little cold milk. 

Pour the mixture into a well-greased, shallow tin 
and bake the cake in a moderate oven for an hour. 

After the cake is baked cut it into small fancy 
shapes—diamond, square and oblong—and ice 
each portion with a little chocolate icing. 


French Madelines 

Required: Four ounces of flour, two ounces of 
margarine, two ounces of castor sugar, the juice 
and rind of a quarter of a lemon, one egg, some 
cold milk, and quarter of a teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. 

Cream the margarine and sugar, beat the egg, 
and add it to the mixture. 

Grate the rind from the lemon and squeeze out 
the juice. 

Add the flour, lemon rind and juice to the mar- 
garine, etc., and beat the mixture well. Add the 
baking-powder. 

Stir in just a little cold milk, but be careful not 
to make the mixture too moist, or the cakes will be 

heavy. 
| Pour the mixture into small, 
’ | } greased, fancy moulds, and bake the 
| cakes ina fairly hot oven for fifteen 
ey 4 =minutes. 

: When the cakes are baked 
sprinkle the tops with alittle desic- 

cated coconut or castor sugar. 


Almond Carraway Cake 


Required: Eight ounces of flour, 
three ounces of dripping, one egg, 
two ouncesofsugar, one tea-spoonful 
of carraway seeds, half an ounce of 
candied peel, half an ounce of 


almonds, one tea-spoonful of baking-powder, and 
a little cold water. 

Put the flour into a basin, cut the dripping into 
small pieces, and rub it into the flour, until no 
lumps remain. 

Blanch and slice the almonds, slice the peel, add 
them with the sugar, and carraway seeds to the 
flour, etc., and stir well. 

Beat the egg until it is frothy, make a hole in 
the centre of the dry ingredients, pour the egg in, 
and mix well. 

A little more moisture will be needed to mix 
the cake thoroughly, so add just a Jittle cold 
water, and stir it well in. 

The cake, when mixed, should be thoroughly 
moistened, but not the least 
bit “ sloppy.” 

Lastly add the baking- 
powder, stir into the cake 
quickly, pour the mixture 
into a well-greased and lined 
cake-tin, and bake the cake in 
a moderate oven for an hour. 

After the cake is baked, 
remove it from the tin, and 
turn it on to a sieve or wire 
tray to cool. 


Cherry Fondants 

Required: Four ounces of 
icing sugar, half an ounce of 
ground almonds, one ounce 
of glacé cherries, an ounce 
and a half of citron peel, a 
little white of egg, and a few 
drops of cochineal. 

These are easy sweets to 
make, as they don’t need 
any cooking. 

First prepare the icing sugar. This must be 
pounded and then sieved until it is quite powdery. 

Next, slice the cherries and peel —if you 
haven’t citron, ordinary peel can be substituted, 
but citron is nicer—and mix them together. 

Pour the white of an egg on to a large plate, and 
whip it until it isa very stiff froth. Stir the 
cherries, cochineal, almonds, and peel lightly into 
the egg. 

Now add sufficient sifted sugar to the other 
ingredients to make a paste, shape the mixture 
Me form a square, press well, and then cut into 

ars. , 


Orange Creams 

Required: Four ounces of icing sugar, two 
small teaspoonfuls of strained orange juice, a 
little white of egg, and a pinch of cream of 
tartar. 

Prepare the icing sugar the same as for cherry 
fondants. 
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Put the sugar in a basin, stir in the cream of 
tartar and orange juice. 

Add enough whipped white of egg to the sugar 
to form a pliable paste, but it mustn’t be the least 
bit sticky. _ 

Sprinkle the paste board with icing sugar, turn 
the mixture on to the board, and knead it with 
the fingers for about five minutes. Let the mix- 
ture stand for one hour, and then make the sweets. 

Sprinkle the board again with icing sugar, and 
roll the paste out into a thin strip. 

Cut the paste into fancy shapes—and the 
sweets are made. Decorate them with thin strips 
of orange candied peel. The peel should be dipped 
into warm water, and lightly pressed on to each 

sweet. 


Cherry Bonbons 

Required: Four ounces of 
castor sugar, one dessert- 
spoonful of water, cherry 
flavouring and carmine. 


Put the sugar and water 
into a saucepan, and stand 
it over a slow heat. 

Stir the contents of the 
saucepan until they are quite 
hot, but not boiling. Add 
sufficient carmine to. colour 
the mixture cherry pink. 
Stir in a few drops of cherry 
flavouring. 

Remove the saucepan from 
the fire, and stir the mixture 
until it thickens. 

Drop the mixture in little 
balls on to clean white paper, 
and stand the sweets in a 
cool place, to harden. 

Remove _the sweets from the paper, and 
arrange them in a glass dish. 
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Ginger Marzipan 

Required: Four ounces of icing sugar, the 
white of one egg, four ounces of ground al 
monds, ginger essence, and one ounce of glacé 
ginger. 

Sieve the sugar, put it into a basin with the 
almonds, and mix together with the white of an 
egg. Adda few drops of essence of ginger. 

Roll the mixture out on a board sprinkled 
with sugar, and cut into dainty shapes. 

Cut the glacé ginger into small pieces, press a 
portion on to each sweet, and stand them aside 
until dry. 


Almond Hardbake 


Required: Four ounces of brown sugar, one 
ounce of butter, two ounces of golden syrup, and 
almonds. 


Put the butter into a saucepan 
and stand the saucepan over a 
gentle heat until the butter is 
melted. 

Add the'sugar and golden syrup, 
boil quickly for fifteen minutes, 
and stir occasionally. é 

Blanch and cut the almonds 
into small pieces, and add them to 
the ingredients in the saucepan. 
Boil for two or three minutes. 

Pour the mixture into a greased 
tin, and stand ina cool place to 
set. ; 

When the hardbake is quite set, break it 
into small portions, and if not for immediate 
use, store in an airtight tin. 


Belgravia Creams 

Required : Four ounces of icing sugar, a little 
lemon candied peel, and one fresh lemon. 

Rub the sugar through a sieve until it is very 
fine. Grate the rind of the lemon, but don’t 
include anv white pith. 

Cut the lemon in half, squeeze out all the juice, 
and strain it. 

Add the lemon-rind to the sugar, and sufficient 
lemon-juice to mix it into a stiff paste. 

Sprinkle a board with sifted sugar, turn the 
mixture on to the board, and roll it out half an 
inch thick. Cut the paste into little strips large 
enough to form a dainty sweet, and with the 
fingers mould them into shapes. 

Slice the lemon candied peel into small por- 


tions, dip them into hot water, and press a piece 


on to the centre of each sweet. 


How to make Coconut Bon-Bons 

Required: Eight ounces of loaf sugar, three 
ounces of desiccated coconut, half a gill of water, 
a little cold milk, and a few drops of cochineal. 

Pour a little cold milk over the desiccated coco- 
nut—just enough to soak it. ; 

Put the sugar and water into a saucepan, bring 
the mixture slowly to the boil, and boil for five 
minutes. 

Add the coconut, stir, and boil for 
another ten minutes, or until the 
mixture thickens. 

Remove the saucepan from the 
fire, allow the mixture to cool a 
little, take a spoonful at a time from 
the saucepan, and shape it into 
rather long, narrow strips. 

If you would like another coloured 
sweet, add a little cochineal to the 
mixture when you have made half 
the sweets. This will give you 
both pink and white sweets from the 
same recipe. 


Black Treacle Toffee 

Required: One gill of fresh 
milk, four tea-spoonfuls of black 
treacle, four ounces of desiccated 
coconut, and a small piece of 
butter. 

Wash a saucepan out with 
cold water, leave the saucepan 
wet, and pour in the milk. Add 
the butter, a piece about the size 
of a thimble, and treacle, and 
stand the saucepan over a slow 
heat. : 

Bring the mixture. to. the boil, 
add the coconut, and boil for ten minutes. Stir 
well all the time. 

Drop a little of the mixture into cold water, 
and when it sets the toffee is cooked. 

Pour the toffee into a shallow, greased tin, and 
allow it to harden. 


Chocolate Slab 


Required : Two ounces of best cocoa, one tea- 
cupful of fresh milk, four ounces of white sugar, 
and a few drops of vanilla flavouring. 

Put the cocoa into a large cup, pour over a 
few spoonfuls of the milk, and stir the cocoa until 
it forms a thin paste. 

Put the remainder of the milk into a saucepan, 
add the cocoa and sugar, stand the saucepan over 
a gentle heat, and stir the ingredients until they 
boil. 

Continue boiling the mixture until it thickens. 

Be sure to stir right down to the bottom of 
the saucepan, or the chocolate will burn. 

Add a few drops of vanilla flavouring, pour the 
mixture into a greased tin, and, when cold, cut 
the chocolate into squares. 


Walnut Bon-Bons 

Required : Four ounces of icing sugar, shelled 
walnuts, white of egg, and a few drops of vanilla 
flavouring. 

Crush the sugar and rub it through a sieve. 
Whip the white of egg slightly, and add enough 
of it, and a few drops of vanilla 
flavouring to the sugar, to make a 
stiff paste. 

Knead the paste with the fingers 
until it is quite smooth. Shape 
the paste into a thin roll, cut it 
into small pieces, and roll each 
portion into a tiny ball. 

Press each sugar ball between 
two pieces of walnut, brush the 
edges with a little white of egg, and 
roll the sweets in fine sugar. 

Should you prefer coffee to vanilla 
flavouring, add some liquid coffee to 
the sugar and whipped white of egg. 


An Enthralling Story of an Old Mansion 
BY GERTRUDE NELSON 


CHAPTER I. 
“ °TWIXT MIDNIGHT AND DAWN | ” 


ow terrible, Joan—to think of Uncle 
Jasper dying in that lonely old place 
in poverty |” 

Rosalind Webster shook her small, well- 
shaped golden head sadly, as she uttered the 
words and slipped her hand through her sister’s 

arm 
Joan, fifteen, dark in contrast to Rosalind, 
and the elder by some fourteen months, gave a 

nod. 
“ Terrible, indeed, dear,” she agreed. “I 


“se 


can picture him, waiting for the end to come: 


with hardly the bare necessities of life and 
attended by just that one old servant, Anna, 
whom father says must be nearly eighty. Poor 
Uncle Jasper ! ”’ 

“Yes, he was alone all through his illness 
save for his housekeeper, of course. Father, 
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who fetched Cousin Gwen from school in London 
and brought her home, arrived a few minutes 
too late. I wonder what Gwen is like ? ” 

“Fair—like you, Rosa,’ Joan _ replied. 
“Father said so, anyway, when I asked him, 
and is 

She paused. 

“And, what ? ” Rosa asked. 

“As proud and haughty as her step-father, 
so daddy. said,’ Joan concluded. “I do hope 
she will let us be friends with her, when we meet. 
After all, it was Uncle Jasper’s own fault that 
he did not have all he needed. If he had written 
to father, he would have helped him at once.” 

The two girls stood on the summit of a hill, 
overlooking a stretch of wild, moorland country, 
situated at no great distance from the famous 
Marston Moor, in Yorkshire, the scene of the 
great and merciless battle of Cromwell’s day, 
and they were gazing towards a stately castle 
that was destined to be their future home. 


They had an excellent view of the fine old pile 
from where they stood. 

Beyond a thickly-wooded park, it was situated 
half-mile away on a corresponding mound, with 
the rising moon throwing its imposing turrets 
and battlements into silhouette. 

Rosalind gave a sudden shiver, and there came 
to her a vague premonition of evil—a reluctance 
to go forward and make the closer acquaintance 
ot Marston Castle. 


She said nothing to her sister, telling herself 
that it was because she was a trifle run down. 
She had been suffering from neuralgia of late, 
and her nerves were a little jangled, of course. 

“Look! There are gates yonder, dear!” 
Joan said, when at Jength they neared the 
expanse of leafless trees. ‘‘ The park is part 
of the castle’s grounds.” 

They walked together towards the lichen- 
covered stone wall that they could now see 
surrounded the woodland. Between two chipped 
and weather-beaten pillars were a pair of 
tall, wrought-iron gates, one of which stood 
ajar. 

The sisters passed into the neglected, weed- 
strewn drive beyond, and, not without a quicken- 
ing of their hearts, for all was so still and lonely, 
made their way through the shadows thrown by 
the towering oaks and elms that formed the 
drive into a gloomy avenue. They had satisfied 
themselves that a lodge which they had passed 
was uninhabited, which was not surprising, 
considering that it was falling to ruin and was 
almost roofless. 

They mounted the old and crumbling steps, 
and moved into the deep shadow of the roomy 
porch at what appeared to be the castle’s main 
entrance. There was no sort of knocker upon 
the iron-studded, massive oaken door; but 
Rosalind’s fumbling fingers encountered an old- 
tashioned bell-pull, which she tugged. 


Both listened expectantly, and heard the 


clanging of the bell echoing with a cracked, dole- f 
ful note somewhere in the lower regions of the f 


“Well?” she snapped, ‘“ Who are you?” 

“We are Rosalind and Joan Webster,’’ 
Rosalind said, a trifle timidly. ‘‘ Are we not 
expected’? 7 

- Expected ? =. Ah, 


yes—to ‘be. sure! -” . the 
old woman admitted. 


“T had almost forgotten 
you were due to-night. My memory isn’t what 
it.used to be. Come in—come in! You are 
welcome, I suppose, to what hospitality Marston 
Castle has to offer.” 

And she gave a hard, unpleasant laugh. 

Not at all favourably impressed by her greeting, 
the two girls stepped into the spacious, raftered 
hall, as the old woman moved on one side. She 
set the lamp on a table standing by a tarnished 
suit of armour, and slammed and rebolted the 
heavy front door. Then, once more taking up 
the light, she motioned with marked ungracious- 
ness for the sisters to follow her. 

Anna Hibbert led them into a banqueting hall, 
a long, barn-like room, heavily-raftered, at one 
end of which was an old-fashioned minstrels’ 
gallery. Long-dead Marstons looked down at 


the sisters from canvases on the age-blackened 
panelled walls, the majority in the cavalier-like 
costume of the first Charles, their painted eves 


old building. After what appeared to the iim 


girls an interminable period, shuffling footfalls 
sounded from beyond the worm-eaten door, 


then came the harsh creaking of bolts being & 
drawn from rusted sockets, and the door was 


slowly drawn open. 

Rosalind and Joan found themselves con- 
fronted by one of the most extraordinary 
figures it had ever been their lot to see; an 
old and bent woman, who leant heavily upon a 
staff and who, with her free hand, held an oil- 
lamp above her head, as she peered out at them. 


Old Anna Hibbert—for the woman was un-& 


doubtedly she—appeared even more decrepit 
than the girls’ father had described. 


Holding the lamp aloft she peered at Rosalind and Joan. . 
“ Well?” she snapped, “who are you?” 


appearing strangely life-like in the uncertain 
yellow light of the lamp the aged housekeeper 
carried. _~ 

Having placed this in the centre of a long 
table, standing at no great distance from the 
twin staircases leading up to the gallery, the 
old servant lit candles reposing in old-world 
candlesticks upon the surrounding furniture, and 
slowly retired towards the door. 

“Your father left money when he was here, 
and I have got food in,” she mumbled “I 
will bring you supper.” 

‘Just a moment, Mrs. Hibbert,” Joan 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Where is our cousin, Gwendoline ? 
We expected to meet her at the station. Won't 
you please tell her we are here. Father will be 
here later on in,the week.” 

The old woman shrugged her bent shoulders. 

““ She isn’t here,”’ she said. 

“Tsn’t here ?”’? Joan was annoyed at her 
uncivil manner, and spoke a little sharply. 
‘* But, she must be—she has not gone back to 
school. I do not understand !”’ she said. 

““T don’t think Lady Gwendoline wanted 
particularly to meet you,’ was the snappy reply. 
“The castle was her mother’s, and perhaps 
she feels you .are—well, intruders—strangers, 
you and your sister, miss. I do not know, but 
she gave me that impression, when she went out 
early this afternoon. One of the tenants who 
has a cottage a mile away on the estate, the widow 
of a man who used to be head gamekeeper here, 
is ill, and Lady Gwendoline is perhaps with her. 
She’s been to see her quite a lot since she fell 
poorly, and, sometimes spends the night with 
her, as she'll quite likely do to-night; as it’s 
getting so late.” 

Rosalind flushed with annoyance, as the aged 
retainer hobbled from the room. 

“Oh, how unkind Gwendoline is! ” she cried. 
‘““ Does she think we intend to rob her of her 
home, when really all we want is to sympathise 
with her in the loss of her step-father and try to 
make her happy. I wish we hadn’t come!” 

“Well, we are here now, dearest!” Joan said 
practically. ‘‘ And, as I am ravenously hungry, 
I mean to try to enjoy whatever Mrs. Hibbert 
brings us. I say, how queerly they used to 
dress in the olden days!” 

As she said this she glanced round at the 
portraits of the Marston ancestors. 

“Yes, didn’t they?” agreed Rosalind. “1 
wonder who that girl is in the picture up there ? ”’ 

Joan turned her head and followed the direc- 
tion of her sister's gaze. Rosalind was indicating 
a canvas high above them beyond the gallery 
rails which depicted a girl in the picturesque 
dress in vogue in, the days of Charles the First. 

“Let us take:a closer look at her,” said Joan, 


suddenly rising to her feet. “‘ She rather interests 


Rosalind followed her sister as she mounted to 


the gallery, and together they halted before the 
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life-sized oil painting. 

Despite its age, it was in a state of good pre- 
servation, and, now that they were nearer they 
found that it portrayed a young girl of about 
fifteen with a wealth of bright, golden hair. The 
face was beautiful, but a trifle cold and im- 
perious. é 

“Look, there’s something written. on the 
bottom of the frame,” said Rosalind. oe 

Joan stooped, and this is what she read : 


. “Through the ages, deep my body sleeps, 
But my spirit ceaseless vigil keeps.” 


“How curious!” Rosalind murmured, her 
hand to her face, which was beginning to ache 
again. ‘“‘ What can it mean, | wonder?” 

A low, mirthless laugh that came from the 
body of the banqueting hall brought both girls 
spinning round on their heels, their hearts 
thumping hard, suddenly breaking the almost 
eerie silence of their gloomy surroundings. 
Weird, uncanny, it sounded, and even the hard- 
headed Joan was badly startled for a moment. 

Then she saw that old Anna was responsible. 
She had noiselessly re-entered the room and 
placed a tray, laden with a cold supper, upon 
the table, and now she was standing looking up 
at them with a strange, almost malicious expres- 
sion upon her wrinkled co:ntenance. 

“So the portrait of the ever-watchful Lady 
Gwen attracted you, young ladies?” the old 
servant croaked. 

“The Lady Gwendoline!” Joan repeated, in 
surprise. “ But the girl in the picture is wearing 
the dress of centuries ago and——” 

“Quite so. She lived in the days of Oliver 
Cromwell,’ Anna Hibbert nodded. ‘‘ She was 
another Lady Gwendoline Marston, an ancestor 
of the present Lady Gwendoline. Poor young 
lady! It is sad to think that her spirit knows 
no rest.” 

The two girls stared at the old dame as she 
leant upon her staff and shook her head, her 
eyes fixed towards the picture. 

“What nonsense is this, Mrs. Hibbert?” de- 
manded Joan curtly, for she had seen that Rosa- 
lind, who was more fanciful and imaginative 
than she, had paled. ‘‘ What do you mean ? ” 

“Only what I say, miss. Have you not read 
what is inscribed beneath the portrait ?”’ the 
aged housekeeper asked. “‘ Has not your father 
told you of the legend which attaches to this old — 
place and the poor Lady Gwen ? I repeated it to 
him when he was here.” 


For a moment they hesitated—so ghostly and deserted appeared the castle 


“A legend? Oh, do please tell us about it, 
Mrs. Hibbert !”’ Rosalind exclaimed. 

And, though Joan would have silenced her, 
old Anna did not apparently see her warning 
glance, for she continued almost gloatingly : 

“Oh, yes, young lady, there is a legend that 
goes with Marston Castle, and—a ghost; the 
spectre of the Lady Gwen,” she mumbled, 
nodding her head towards the picture. “ In the 
days when Cromwell’s soldiers swept across this 
part of Yorkshire, at no point did they meet 
with a more stubborn resistance than they re- 
ceived here. For many days the hordes of 
Cromwell were flung against this old fortress, 
and, when, at last, they did storm it, even the 
female servants and the Marston womenfolk 
helped in the futile effort that was made to 
repulse them. — 

“Tt was then that a musket bullet pierced 
the breast of the Lady Gwen, but fifteen at the 
time, and the sweetest girl, ’tis said, to be found 
in Yorkshire. She breathed her last as the 
victorious soldiers of Cromwell invaded her 
home, and died with her eyes fixed upon them in 
reproach. 

“‘ Since then no stranger has dwelt undisturbed 
in Marston Castle. The general to whom the 
Protector presented it at the close of the Civil 
War attempted to settle here with his family ; 
but ’—and old Anna laughed her harsh, cracked 
laugh—“ they were speedily glad to sell the 
place back to a Marston, who made them an 
offer. And it has been likewise with other out- 
siders who have sought to live here.” 

“But, why?” Rosalind asked, her hands 
clasped and her breath momentarily suspended. 

“Because of the wraith of the Lady Gwen- 
doline,” the aged servant answered. ‘‘ The poor 
girl’s spirit ceases to rest when any but a true 
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Marston attempts to make his or her home at 
the castle. A shadowy form, wonderfully like 
her in life, walks the corridors ‘ ’twixt midnight 
and dawn,’ to quote from the legend, and, unless 
the intruder goes, some dreadful misfortune 
surely befalls them.”’ 

“Then our Uncle Jasper must have been 
troubled by the restless spirit of the Lady 
Gwendoline?” Joan suggested quickly. ‘‘ For 
he was not a true Marston, Mrs. Hibbert.” 

“T never heard that it appeared to him,” the 
old woman returned sharply. 

““ Which proves that the story is all nonsense! ” 
Joan retorted. ‘“‘ There are no such things as 
ghosts, and I think you ought to have seen you 
were likely to frighten my sister and kept the 
foolish legend to yourself, Mrs. Hibbert.” 

“T merely repeated the legend as I have heard 
it from others. The wraith may not have ap- 
peared to Sir Jasper, as he was the protector, 
almost the father of a Marston,’ the woman 
retorted doggedly. ‘If you will ring when you 
are ready for bed, young ladies, I will show you 
your room.” 

Joan found that the keen moorland air had 
sharpened her appetite, and did ample justice 
to the cold viands Mrs. Hibbert had set upon 
the table. On the other hand, Rosalind, who had 
been visibly affected by the story of the castle’s 
spectre, ate but little, though for one reason her 
aching teeth made eating painful and unpleasant. 

She gave up the idea of supper after a few 
moments, and sat waiting for Joan to finish her 
meal. From time to time her eyes wandered 
apprehensively to the portrait of the long- 
deceased Lady Gwen, and it was with something 
like relief that she tinkled a small, silver hand- 
bell for the housekeeper as Joan pushed aside 
her plate and finished a glass of milk. 


The bedroom, to which Mrs. Hibbert showed 
the sisters, was situated in one of the oak-panelled 
corridors near the head of the great, wide stair- 
case leading up from the hall, and, if anything, 
it-was rather more shadow-infested and sombre 
than the room in which supper had _ been 
served. 

Both were tired after their 
long journey, and Joan was 
slumbering within a few 
moments of her head touch- 
ing her pillow. It was not 
so, however, with her sister. 
Rosalind’s neuralgia seemed 
bent upon keeping her 
awake. She had scarcely § 
stretched herself in the | 
gloomy old bed when the 
affected gums begun _ to 
torture her. 

Rosalind sat up, drew her 
coat from where she had 
hung it over the back of a 
chair, and felt in her pocket | 
for her oil of cloves. The 
tiny bottle was not there, 
however, and then she re- 
called that she had left it on 
the table in the banqueting 
hall. She laid down once 
more and for over an hour 
pluckily bore the pain. But at length it became 
too excruciating to be endured longer and, 
moving cautiously, so as not to disturb her 
sister, Rosalind crept out of bed and slipped 
on a dressing-gown and took up a_ box of 
matches. 

She tiptoed to the door of the bedroom, then 
hesitated. The uncanny story of the castle’s 
ghost had suddenly rushed back into her brain. 
Dare she make her way, now in the silence of the 
night, down that dark old staircase—into the 
still darker room where the toothache essence 
had been left ? 

She stood for a moment, with a hand _ pressed 
against her aching face. Then, with a setting 
ot her lips, she opened the door and stole out into 
the corridor. 

She found herself trembling and growing 
curiously cold when she was half-way down the 
worm-eaten stairs; but again she inwardly 
fought with her superstitious fears and, con- 
tinuing her descent, reached the hall. 

The door of the banqueting hall stood slightly 
ajar. The girl struck a match and held it above 
her head, to stand with her eyes fixed almost 
fearfully upon it for a fleeting second. A dread 
that she might meet someone—or rather ‘ some- 
thing “—on the door’s farther side was gripping 


ence eames 


“Through the ages, deep my body sleeps ; 
But my spirit ceaseless vigil keeps ! 
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her. How still everything was—still and—she 
shuddered—eerie ? ie 

With a steeling of her nerves, Rosalind ad- 
vanced to the door, thrust it wide and stepped 
into the utter darkness of the great, centuries-old 
room beyond. Then, just as her match went 
out, a sound from the rear 
broke the silence, and she 
almost screamed. 

She listened, her heart 
® fluttering so madly that it 

| appeared to be rising into 
her throat and suffocating 
her. The next instant she 
laughed shakily. It was only - 
the tall grandfather’s clock 
she had noticed in the hall 
striking the hour. 

Rosalind counted the 
sonorous notes. ‘‘ Nine— 
ten—eleven—twelve ! ”’ She 
involuntarily drew in_ her 
breath. It was midnight 
and old Anna’s words came 
back to her—‘‘ A shadowy 
form—walks the corridors 
‘twixt midnight and dawn.” 
What if it were possible for 
a restless spirit to return 
from the world of shadows ? 
What if she should meet the 
wraith of the Lady Gwendoline on her way back 
to her room ? 

“Oh, I am stupid—stupid!”’ Rosalind mut- 
tered ; and with a touch of self-anger, she struck 
another match and lit several of the candles 
that stood in their old-fashioned, massive sticks 
upon a great, towering sideboard. 

The girl found her toothache essence easily 
enough. She took it up and was about to turn 
sowards the candles to extinguish them, when 
an impulse to look up towards the gallery and at 
the Lady Gwendoline’s picture took possession of 
her. 


Rosalind struggled against it for a second or 
two. But, somehow, it was irresistible and, 
slowly turning, she raised her eyes. ° 

She cried out in sudden terror, and reeled back 
against the sideboard, the tiny bottle falling from 
her hand. For, looking as if it was slowly 
floating from out of the heavy, gilt frame was a 
white, dim form—the shadowy outline of a girl 
who seemed to have golden hair falling about her 
shoulders and who wore the quaint dress of Crom- 
well’s day. 

““Twixt midnight and dawn!’”’ the words 
seemed to hammer into Rosalind’s brain, as, cold 
with dread, she remained rooted to the spot, 
her dilated eyes riveted upon the apparition. [t 


ee 


was now a minute or so after midnight’s fateful 
stroke ; she and Joan were strangers to Marston 
Castle, and their presence had called up its 
spectre—the spectre of the Lady Gwen! 


CHARTER. II. 
IN WHICH JOAN INVESTIGATES. 


a: OSALIND ! Rosalind, what is the matter? ”’ 
R With a lighted candle in her hand and 
a dressing gown huddled over her night 
attire, Joan Webster was descending the stairs. 
She had been startled out of her sleep by 
repeated screams from somewhere on the ground 
floor, and finding her sister no longer by her 
side, she realised that it must be Rosalind who 
was uttering the terrified cries. 

Just as old Anna Hibbert appeared with a 
lamp at the head of the stairs and began to 
follow the elder girl down the flight, Joan espied 
her sister lying huddled at the foot. 


“ Rosa, darling, what is wrong? ”’ Joan cried as 


she darted to her sister and held her close. ‘‘ What | 


has happened? Why did you leave the bedroom ? ”’ 

“The ghost—I saw 
the ghost!” Rosalind 
- sobbed, clinging to her 
sister. F 

eri hough so,” 
mumbled Mrs. Hibbert 
fromthe ~ rear.) ** I 
thought so! You are 
not true Marstons and 
the spectre is walking.” 

“Be quiet!” Joansaid 
angrily. ‘‘ You should 
know better than to talk 
such nonsense. Cannot 
you see that my sister is 
dreadfully frightened ? ” 

“Tt’s—it’s not non- 
sense, Joan,” Rosalind 
whispered, her voice 
awed and trembling. “I 
saw her—it! It—it 
glided from out of 
her picture—the Lady 
Gwen’s picture.” 

And she explained 
how she had descended 
to the banqueting hall 
for her toothache ess- 
ence ; how she had felt 
an impulse to look up 
at the portrait, and then 
had seen a shadowy 
figure apparently emerg- 
ing from out of the 
canvas. 


“‘ [| wonder,” murmured Rosalind, “who that girl is 
in the picture up there ?” 
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“Yuu just imagined it, darling,’ Joan pro- 
tested, as she gently raised her to her feet. 
“Come! Let us go in’ and look! You will 
find there is nothing there.” 

Reluctantly Rosalind allowed her sister to 
lead her back into the room, where the candles 
were still burning. Fearfully she raised her eyes 
and saw that the picture looked exactly as it had 
done earlier that evening, and there was no sign 
of the apparition now. 

“T tell you that I saw her form float out of 
the canvas,” Rosalind said, with such obvious 
conviction in her tones that her sister could not 
help being impressed. ‘‘ It—the white figure in 
old-fashioned dress—came towards the gallery 
rails and—and I believe it raised a—a hand and 
pointed towards me, just before I—I turned and 
ran. Oh, it was horrible—horrible! I don’t 
want to stay here another hour !”’ 


Joan shook her head; but she was not so 
certain now that Rosalind had merely ‘‘ fancied ”’ 
the vision, or whatever it was that had so terrified 
her. There was a puzzled frown between her 
delicate brows, as she carried one of the candles 
up to the gallery and 
closely examined the oil- 
painting. 

The proud eyes of the 
girl in the picture seemed 
to mock her as_ she 
thrust at either side of 
the frame, and then at 
the canvas itself. Both 
appeared solid enough 
and, looking even more 
mystified, Joan returned 
to Rosalind and Mrs. 
Hibbert. She said no- 
thing to either, but in 
her mind was a fixed 
determination to investi- 
gate the strange and 
=. uncanny affair more 
- thoroughly, when she 
could do so alone. 

Joan’s opportunity 
came on the following 
night, on which the girls 
had received a telegram 
from their father saying 
he would be with them 
about eleven o’clock the 
next morning. 

Muring the day they 
had walked to the game- 
i keeper’s cottage, where 
Mrs. Hibbert thought 
their cousin would be 
found. She was there, 


but sent a curt and churlish message out by one 

‘of the widow’s children to the effect that she 
expected they would ‘be able to ‘“ make them- 
selves at home” without her, and that she 
“might join them later.” 

She had not returned to the castle, however, 
when at about half-past ten they went to theirroom. 

Rosalind’s neuralgia was leaving her, and, as 
* she had had but very little rest the night before, 
she was quickly asleep after going to bed. But 
not so Joan. She was still bent upon solving the 
mystery of what had happened on the previous 
night. For some two hours she forced herself to 
remain awake, and she was just thinking of 
stealing downstairs to keep watch in the ban- 
queting hall, when she thought she heard a slight 
movement out in the corridor. 

In another moment she was certain she had 
not been mistaken. Startling, weirdly unnerving, 
coming, as it did, in the silence of night, three 
measured raps sounded faintly on the thick 
panels of the bedroom door. 


In spite of being both practical and naturally , 


courageous, Joan found her pulses thrilling. 
Then, with an effort of will-power, she slipped 
out of bed, lit a candle, and advancing to the 
door, softly opened it. 

There was no sign of anyone in the corridor, 
and Joan quickly glided along it, hurried across 
the landing, and reached the head of the stairs. 
And here, as Joan paused, holding her candle 
aloft, she perceived a sight that brought a quick, 
incredulous gasp from her lips. 

Almost at the foot of the wide, curving flight 
was the spectral-like figure that had so fright- 
ened her sister on the preceding night—the white- 
clad form of a girl in the picturesque dress of the 
early seventeenth century. 

The wraith—if ghost the figure were—seemed 
to float in its voluminous shadowy raiment of 
centuries before down the remainder of the stairs, 
and it mingled with the shadows at their foot 
{t seemed to be turning towards the doorway ot 
the banqueting hall. Plucky as she was, Joan 
could not bring herself to descend the stairs at 
once, and she lost nearly half a minute ere she 
hurried down to the hal! in pursuit. 


She saw that the door of the banqueting hall 
was open, and Joan hastened into the room. She 
searched this way and that by the feeble rays 
from her candle, and made certain at length that 
she was alone upon the floor of the long, panelled 
apartment. Then she looked towards the 
minstrels’ gallery. 

That was seemingly deserted, too; but, to 
make sure, Joan ascended one of the twin flights, 
and glanced into its deep nooks and recesses. 
They were as empty as the room below, and finally 
she paused before the oil painting. 
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It was then that Joan made a discovery that 
brought a low cry to her lips. The canvas and 
the massive gilt frame were apparently separate. 
The picture was stretched over a panel—a panel 
that was movable, it appeared ; for it was now 
standing slightly to one side, so that at one end a 
narrow chink was left between it and the frame— 
an aperture through which was passing a 
draught of cold air. 

It must lead, thought Joan, to a secret exit 
from the room, and someone had surely left the 
banqueting hall by this means quite recently. 

As this conviction came to Joan, she inserted 
her fingers in the chink, and, exerting her strength, 
attempted to tug the panel back. Suddenly, as if 
she had set some hidden mechanism in motion, it 
slid aside, revealing a black void beyond. 

Feeling she had solved the mystery of how the 
apparition her sister had seen had seemed to 
float from out of the picture, and trembling with 
suppressed excitement, Joan thrust her candle 
through the opening and found that a flight of 
stone steps led downwards through the thickness 
of the wall. 

Down the steps went the intrepid Joan, the 
candle held above her head to light the way. 
Reaching the end, she found an underground: 
tunnel, on a level with the castle’s cellars and 
dungeons, stretching before her, and, with a 
shrewd suspicion that the ‘‘ spectre’ had gone 
this way, she broke into a run. 

The passage, which reeked with damp, took 
several sharp, tortuous turns, and presently, from 
around a bend ahead, Joan thought she detected 
the sounds of other swiftly-moving feet. 

She increased her pace, and as she dashed 
round the curve a splintering, rending sound 
from the darkness ahead fell upon her ears. It 
was followed by a reverberating crash and a 
terrified cry and—was she mistaken, or was there 
a dull, muffled splash ? 


Proceeding more cautiously, Joan advanced 
through the oppressive gloom. Then suddenly, 
even with all her caution, she almost met disaster. 
She found herself tottering on the very edge of a 
round, well-like. pit of unknown depth that 
yawned directly in the centre of the tunnel, with 
only just sufficient room on either side fora 
person to pass. 

With a startled gasp, the girl recovered her 
balance just in time, and, as she held her candle 
low and examined the round gulf, she saw that 
it had a pair of half-circular wooden trapdoors, 
which when raised would meet in the centre and 
cover it, Age and damp had rotted them, and, 
when she had heard the splintering sound and the 
echoing, thudding noise, the traps must have had 
some weight placed upon them that had torn 
away their fastenings and caused them to fall. 


There—before Joan’s startled eyes—glided the spectral figure that had so frightened her 
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‘Help, help, help!” 

The cries, sounding hollow and muffled, 
welled up from the inky darkness of the pit. Then 
there came a frantic splashing, as if the person 
below were fighting desperately to keep afloat. 

Joan fell upon her knees and found certain 
depressions in the stonework forming the sides 
of the pit—cavities to form hand and foothold, 
which had evidently been made for the purpose 
of descending. 

But Joan did not use them for that purpose. 
Throwing her legs over the side of the yawning 
hole, she jumped into the darkness, to go rushing 
down, down, until she found herself plunging 
into icy water. It closed over her head, and by a 
lucky chance her hands encountered the form of 
the victim of the pit. 

Joan wound her fingers through the wealth of 
hair, and brought its owner to the surface. Now, 
whilst she supported her burden, Joan trod water 
and fumbled against the slimy walls of the cavity 
for a continuance of the precious depressions. 

Her teeth were chattering, and, with the utter 
darkness seeming to press down upon her and 
hem her in, she was almost giving up hope when 
at last her hand encountered what she sought. 
Joan swayed the unconscious form over her 
shoulder and began, not without the greatest 
difficulty, to climb back to the passage. 

Fortunately, the hewn-out cavities were deep 
and afforded good hand and foothold, and at 
length Joan was able to heave her burden into 
safety. 

Some ten minutes later Joan had got the 
dripping person she had rescued into the ban- 
queting hall. Long before that, however, Joan had 
made a most surprising discovery. It was this: 

The person she had rescued was none other than 
a young girl attired in what seemed to be the iden- 
tical dress worn by the long-dead Lady Gwendoline. 

In other words, she had rescued the “‘ ghost,” 
and it was not very hard to guess who the 
“ghost ’’ was. 

Her suspicions were confirmed when old Anna, 
in response to Joan’s calls, hurried into the 
banqueting hall. Close at her heels followed 
Rosalind. . 

“Lady Gwen! Oh, my dear one, what has 
happened to you? ” the old servant moaned, as 
she hobbled to the insensible girl’s side. 

“So she is our Cousin Gwendoline?” Joan 
remarked. ‘“ Here is your spectre, Rosa; a very 
solid one, after all, you see.” 

The youthful Lady Gwendoline Marston stirred 
and her lids flickered. As she opened her eyes, 
she gazed dazedly up at the sisters. 

“Why did you doit? ’’ Joan asked quietly. “We 


must hurry to bed, unless we wish for severe 
colds ; but, first, tell us that, Cousin Gwen.” 

‘“ You—you must have saved me from drown- 
ing when I—I fell into that horrible water and— 
and lost my senses ? ’’ Gwendoline Marston mur- 
mured, a flush stealing into her pallid cheeks. 


“ Yes, after almost pitching unawares into the 
trap, when we might both have been drowned.”’ 

“Oh, I have been a—a proud, wicked 
girl! ’’ Gwendoline said, suddenly taking one of 
Joan’s hands, turning half away and sobbing. 
“T wanted to scare you away from Marston 
Castle, so I took the original Lady Gwen’s dress 
from its case in the museum upstairs, and, keep- 
ing away by day, played the ghost at night. I 
knew that Anna, who credits the story of our 
family spectre, would tell you the legend.” 

She paused for a moment, a flush of shame 
still dyeing her cheeks. Then: 

“You see, the castle has been my family’s 
through the ages. It was my mother’s, and— 
and I felt I hated you when I knew you were 
coming; that you were strangers—intruders 
who should not be here, as you were not of my 
real family. Old Anna here and I could have 
existed on the rents from the tenants after a 
fashion and—and’”’—with a gulp—“I didn’t want 
charity from your father.” 

“You do not know our father or you would not 
speak like that,’’ Joan said, very gently. “ He is 
coming to live in your fine old home, it is true, but 
his one aim is to save it from falling to ruin and 
to see you happy. He wants you to look upon 
him as you would your own father, were he still 
alive, and hopes you will be a sister to us.” 

Lady Gwen turned her head and regarded Joan 
wonderingly for a second or two. Then her 
beautiful face lost much of its cold bitterness 
and her eyes suddenly softened. 

“TI wonder if it is stupid, after all, to be 
proud?” she said musingly. “I have been 
punished for my wickedness towards you, and I— 
I think I would like what you suggest, if—if you 
can forgive me.” 

“Forgive? Of course we forgive—if there is any- 
thing to forgive,” Joan returned. “‘ Won’t you let 
we three become friends, and kiss me—sister ? ”’ 

Fresh tears welled into the Lady Gwen’s eyes 
and her lips began to quiver pathetically. Yet, 
even though their generosity made her cry, as she 
raised her face first to Joan, then to Rosalind, it 
was radiant with a wonderful new happiness. 

A gleam of light from the candle shone for a 
moment on the picture above them, and it 
almost seemed that the haughty features softened 
into a smile. 

Fancy, perhaps. Who can really tell ? 


CHE: EN 
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[The curtain rises upon the interior of Study No. 12, at Morcove School. 
one or two small chairs, and one arm-chatr. 
The clock on the mantelpiece 1s rather battered, and over the 
A table 1s in the centre of the stage, and at the table, 


pictures few. 
mantelpiece there 1s a mirror. 


A One Ack Play 
infroducin 


Cae Pn a oe 
of “Morcove School 


By 
MARJORIE STANTON. 


There are 
The decorations are simple, and the 


which 1s littered with papers and books, sit two girls, Betty Barton, and Polly Linton. 
Betty 1s writing imdustriously, whilst Polly is tapping her forehead with the end 
of her pen, and 1s looking worrved.] 


SCENE IL 


Potty (flicking her pen and looking at BETTY) : 
Who came after Henry the Eighth ? 

BETTY (waves her left hand, as with puzzled frown 
she continues to write): Anne Boleyn, Katherine 
Parr. 

PoLty (grinning) : I didn’t mean that. Who— 
what king, silly ? 

BETTY (sighing heavily, leans back, looks at 
PoLLy, then smiles) : Polly, Polly dear, when will 
you learn? After Henry the Eighth came 
Edward the Sixth. And don’t waggle that pen, 
dear. Look at the 
blots it has made on 
my work. (Holds up 
written page on which 
ave a few blots.) 

Potty: sorry, dear, 
It’s this silly pen. I 
never can get used to 
broad nibs, you know. 
(Locks thoughtful, and 
fucks pen again. There 
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ts a wail from BETTY, and POLLY, immediately 
apologetic, jumps up.) 

Betty: Oh, you duffer! Just look! (PoLty 
jumps up from her chair, and takes handkerchief 
from the table to mop up the blots. Dabs the paper, 
in spite of BETTY’s endeavours to prevent her.) 


Potty (im dismay): Oh, crumbs! Sorry, 
Betty. (Laughs—tirying not to.) I’ve—I’ve made 
a bit of a mess of it. Oh, dear! 


Betty (lugubriously raises the page so that i 
is visible to the front; the paper 1s now smeared 
badly with ink): I shall have to do this again, I 
suppose. 

POLLY (puts her arm 
vound BETTY, and 1s 
very sorry): Oh, lam 
a goose, dear! Fancy 
not realising that a 
hanky wouldn’t blot. 
Shall I do it for you ? 

BibT ii (grins 
broadly) : No, thanks, 
dear. (Takes pen genily 


but firmly from Potty, and puts it on the 
table ; then wags her forefinger at her chum.) 
You get on with your history, and I[’ll wait 
until you’ve finished. It will be quicker. 

POLLY But: [ll do’ it;. dear). Itt was my, 
fault, you know. (As she says the last word, she 
looks over her shoulder to the door at the back of the 
stage, which suddenly bursts open.) Hullo—Paula ! 

(Enter PAULA CREEL, graceful and good-looking, 
and elegantly dressed.) 

Paula: Oh, deah geals, such wipping news! 
Splendid news ! : 

Betty: Has your latest hat arrived from the 
milliner ? 

PAULA (shakes her head and waves letter): No, 
deah geals. (Fans her face with dainty, expensive 
handkerchief, and flops into armchair as though 
tired out.) Bai Jove! I feel 
quite pwostwate y’ know. 

POLLy (soothingly) : Diddums, 
then, diddums! (She crosses 
behind the armchair, which 1s 
facing front, and strokes PAULA’S 
brow. Waves ink-stained hand- 
kerchief in front of Pavuta’s face, 
and PAULA jumps up.) 

Paula: Gwacious! Ink! 
(Looks in alarm at her dress, 
and tries to turn so as to see 
her back.) Uave you put any 
ink on me? 

Potty (reproachfully): As if 
I should! Now tell*us your 
wonderful piece of news. 

Betty: Yes, out with it, 
Paula. (Seeing reams of nole- 
paper.) Goodness, all that lot ! 

PAULA (smoothing out sheet) : 
Yes, wather! Bai Jove, wather ! 
I’m a wippin’ wiiter, y’know. 
Miss Massingham always puts 
a wemark about my w’iting at the bottom of my 
essays. 

POLLY (nodding): I know, dear. I’ve seen the 
remarks : Writing atrocious | Disgraceful writing 
for a Fourth Form girl. 

PAULA (immersed in letter): Ahem! Howevah, 
this letter! This is from my aunt in India, 
y know. There are Cweels all over the Empire, 
y know. The sun never sets on the Cweels, bai 
Jove! Howevah, this aunt in India, y’know, the 
one who’s w’itten this letter—makes a mention 
about my cousin ; heah you are. (Pauses, looks 
closely at the letter, then frowns, and reads aloud.) 
Your Cousin Chloe who has lied a great—great 
—— Goodness! What is that word ? (Holds out 
letter to POLLY, who takes it and stares.) 

PoLty (holding ‘etter at arm’s length) : 
puncture 


pe 


Paula: “ Gwacious—ink ! ” 
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Pavuta and Betty (éogether) : Puncture? | 

Betty (takes letter): It’s not puncture—it’s 
picture. It’s distinctly picture. 

PAuLa (in surprise): But she couldn’t lie a 
picture, bai Jove! Or a puncture, y’know! 

(The three of them join heads over the letter, and 
POLLY turns tt over.) 

PoLy (shaking head): But it must be some 
sort of native word. People who live in India often 
use a lot of native words. I should read the next 
bit. Can’t you get your aunt to take up a postal 
course on handwriting, Paula ? 

PauLa: It’s vewy wemarkable, I know. 
Howevah, I gather that my cousin Chloe who 
lived in a far-off sort of place in India (vaguely), 
Java, or Honolulu 

(BETTY and POLLy laugh.) 

Betty : They’re not in India, 
duffer. But never mind, carry 
on. She lived—— (Starts, then 
exclaims excitedly): I’ve got it! 
Let me see the letter. (Looks 
at it.) Yes, that means—who 
lived a great portion of her life 
—not lied a great puncture. 

PAuLa: Yes, wather ! I didn’t 
see that. You are very clever, 
Betty. Howevah, Chloe, you 
know, has lived in this far-off 
place quite away from the 
family. In fact, they—her 
mother and father, you know— 
her father is my uncle, this 
aunt’s brother—he had a quarrel 
with her 

POLLY (puzzled) : With Chloe ? 

PAULA: Bai Jove! Wather 
not, deah geal. With this aunt 
of mine, you see. And he and 
she didn’t wite. You know 
how silly uncles and aunts are— 

PoLLy (with feeling): I know!  Unfeeling 
often. I wrote to my maiden aunt, and said how 
hard up I was. She wrote and said that it was a 
good thing, as I had nothing to waste then. 


PAuLA: Vewy wough. Well, this aunt, y'know, 
as I was saying, quawwelled with this uncle, and 
so now they’ve made it up Chloe has been taken 
into the bosom of the family. Of course, she’s a 
Cweel ! 

POLLY (knowingly) : 
isn’t it ? 

BETTY (smiling) : 
Paula means Creel. 

Poviye; yO yeanGreel 
Paula ? 

PAULA (modestly) : Pewhaps not quite, y’know. 
But she’s bound to be wather awistocwatic look- 
ing, bein’ a Cweel. You'll see her, though. 


That’s a sort of bird, 
Don’t be silly, Polly. 


Anything like you, 


’ PoLty (eagerly): Going 
to take us to India, Paula ? 

PAULA (smiling): Wish 
I could, bai Jove! But, 
as a matter of fact, my 
aunt says in a postcwipt 
at the bottom of the lettah 
that Chloe is coming to 
England, and that she’ll 
call in. I gather that she’s 
in the country now, y’know. 

PoLty (fainting, and 
leaning back on PAULA, 
who, in surprise, holds her 
up): Help! Not two like 
you in England at once, 
Paula! Oh, this—this is 
too much ! 

PauLa : Don’t joke, deah 
geal | 

Betty (laughing): It’s 
naturally a shock, Paula. 
There won't be enough hats to go round 
with your cousin in the country. But perhaps 
she’s not like you. 

PoLiy (still fainting, and throwing her arms 
back imply): Oh, oh! Two like Paula! This is 
too much! Think of my weak heart, Paula! 

PAULA (releasing POLLY, who bumps on to the 
floor): This is sewious. Pway cease. this 
hilawity, Polly, deah geal ! 

PoLty (rubbing her arm, which she has bumped 
on the floor): Oh crumbs! Seize what ? 

PAULA (in surprise): Don’t be wediculous— 
y know—don’t wag. 

PoLty: I’m not a flag. You won't catch me 
_ wagging ! 

Betty (laughing): Oh, don’t tease her! She 
means rot and rag. Now, Paula, when is your 
cousin coming ? 

PauLa: This week, deah geal. I was thinking 
we'd bettah make gweat pwepawations. A Cweel 
doesn’t awwive at Morcove evewy day. I dare- 
say she'll bwing the latest things fwom Pawis, 
and be gorgeously gowned. It will be wippin’ ! 

PoLty : Spiffing ! 

Betty (looking round) : The study will have to 
be cleared up a bit in her honour. Hope she isn’t 
too fussy. 

Pauta: I don’t weally know anything about 
her. But, bein’ a Cweel, she'll be extwemely 
dainty, y’know. (As she utters the last words 
there 1s a rap at the door, and it opens. The three 
turn. Entering through the doorway are MADGE 
MINDEN, TRIXIE Hope, and TESS TRELAWNEY, 
the former bearing a telegram, which she hands to 
PAULA.) 

MapcE : Telegram, Paula. 
downstairs. 


Betty Barton 


The boy’s waiting 
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Tess: We’ve been chasing you everywhere ! 

(PAULA takes time to look for a suitable thing to 
open the telegram, so Potty takes it from her and 
rips ut open, handing her the form.) 

Potty: There, what a slow coach you are ! 
This may be urgent. People can send money by 
wire, 

PAULA: Thanks, deah geal. But you’ve 
wuined the envelope, though. Howevah ! 
(Reads the telegram and sits down, her.eyes shining.) 
Gwacious, Cousin Chloe awwiving to-mowwow ! 

Betty: To-morrow? Oh, crumbs! 

Potty: To-morrow? Hurrah! Another Creel 
to-morrow, Madge! Paula’s cousin, Chloe, is 
coming here to-morrow from India! Another 
Creel! Just think of it! Another one like 


Paula ! 
PauLa: I must send a wiah. Excuse me, 
deah geals. (Hurries from the study.) 


MADGE MINDEN (waiting until the door closes) : 
What cousin is this ? 

Potty: Oh, some kid in India! Paula’s a bit 
mixed about it. There’s some uncle and aunt of 
hers who’ve quarrelled, and the kid’s coming to 
England. That’s right, isn’t it, Betty ? 

BETTY (smiling): Well, near enough. 


MapceE: And hasn’t Paula seen her at all ? 
How old is she-? 
PoLty: Oh, same age as Paula, I think. 


Paula thinks she’ll be an aristocrat—take after 
herself. 

MADGE (smiling): Bit of a shock if she isn’t. 
But I suppose all Creels are the last word. 

Potty: They have the last word if they’re 
anything like our Paula. 

TRIXIE Hope: Oui, oui le dernier mot ! 
last word ! 

PoLLy (wearily): Have you the watering-can 
of the gardener? No, but 
I have the fountain pen of 
my grandfather’s aunt. 


The 


Oui, oui. What ho, tres 
bon ! 
(TRIxIE looks scornful 


but says nothing, contenting 
herself with elevating her 
Nose.) 
Mapce (who has been 
thinking): I’m dying to 
see this cousin. It would 
be fun if she weren't like 
Paula at all. Anyway, we 
shall have to get up a huge 
reception, you know. 
PoLty (her eyes gleaming, 
laughs): My word, yes! 
We'll have to do some- 
thing in honour of the 
great Creel. I wonder 


Polly Linton 


(Then, looking 
thoughtful, shebreaks 


off, and the others stopped. (POLLY 
look at her as she i puts the plate down 
strikes her right : and rushes to the 
hand into the clock, which she 
clenched palm of her \ takes from the 
left.) as mt mantelpiece and 

BETTY: Now ie A ; i ui shakes it and 
what’s bitten you? | MANY Hf TAIN ij listens.) 

Potty: The idea 1) NT Potty: Bother! 
of a lifetime! My It’s never been the 
word! Here, get same since I hit it 
your ear-’phones on, Ne it i} wie ui hockey 

irls, and _ listen- : stick, Betty. 
5 ! Gather round ! poe Be ry? I 

(They all gather round in a circle, and Potty — shouldn’t think so. It was only a cheap one, 
whispers. Then there is a sudden yell of laughter.) anyway. 

Potty: But it wasn’t a hard knock. It’s 
(Curtain.) dented it a bit; but that wouldn’t make much 
difference to the clock. (Shakes it vigorously, and 

ScENE II. 


(Again Study No. 12. Time, the following day. 
It ts afternoon and a half holiday. The table is 
laid for tea, with flowers in the centre, and two 
stands of cake, several sorts of gam, etc. PAULA ts 
standing before the mirror arranging her hair ; 
Potty is standing behind her, mimicking her, in 
exaggeration ; whilst BETTY, arranging the flowers 
on the table, watches them and laughs.) 

PAULA (worriedly) : Is my haiah all wight ? 

PoLty (seriously) : Not all, There are only one 
or two white hairs 

PAULA: Gwacious ! 
that sort of white. 
and wight. 

Betty (soothingly): Yes, dear, it’s splendid. 
Quite a coiffure, as Trixie Hope would say in her 
French. 


Wheah ? I didn’t mean 
I meant wight. Like wong 


PAULA (nods and looks at POLLY): Bai Jove, 
Polly! Your shoes are wather dirty, y’know. 
My cousin will be heah soon, 


according to her second telegwam. 

Potty: It was through going to 
meet the telegraph boy that I got 
my shoes dirty. I think you ought 
to clean them. 

(There is a pause then while 
PoLty ines to balance a plate on 
her nose, and PAULA paces up and 
down fretfully.) 


PAULA: Hope Chloe won’t be 
long. 

PoLLy (removing plate): Not 
more than five foot six. 

Betty (laughing): Duffer! She 
won't be long now, Paula. What is 


the time ? 
PauLa (looking at the clock) : 


Madge Minden 
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Gwacious-only 
knows—the clock’s 


the clock rattles.) Something happening inside. 

PAULA (pausing to watch): Pewhaps it’s the 
mainspwing, yknow. I’ve heard that clocks 
have mainspwings. Or the haiah spwing—what- 
evah that is! 

Potty (frowning): It’s a month and an hour 
slow, anyway, whatever’s gone. But I’ve got 
some spare parts. There were lots of little wheels 
and things left over from the one I repaired for 
Madge Minden. 

BETTY (smiling) : Probably it’s because of the 
bits left over that Madge’s clock won’t go. 

Potty: It was all right when I'd finished with 
it. It ticked if you kept shaking it. 

PAULA: Bai Jove! But Madge couldn’t shake 
it all day, y’know. 

Potty: If anything, it’s Trixie Hope’s French 
that’s stopped it. That’d stop anything short 
of a Frenchman, and he’d think she’d got asthma. 
Hullo—who’s this ? 

Enter TRIXIE Hope. 

TRIXIE (with a French gesture) : 
Quelle heure ? 

Potyy: Kill who ? 

TRIMIE (rather amazed): I said 
quelle heure—what’s the time ? 

PoLty (hands her the clock): You 
have a shake. 

TRIXIE (gvins and shakes the 
clock): You've mended this with a 
steam roller, n’est-ce pas ? 

Betty: Yes, it does look like it. 
But it was only a hockey stick 
really. It was a striking clock 
} before Polly got at it. 

TRIXIE: She struck it, and now 
it’s struck. I don’t blame it. Fancy 
having to work twenty-four hours 


> dae Oped 


a day. (Looks at 
PAULA, who is 
pacing up and down 
the room.) should 
think Paula’s going 
by clockwork. 

PAULA 1’ m 
agitated—I’m_an- 
x1ous to meet Chloe, 
y know—s up pose 
she won’t mind 
the study ? 

Potty: I hope 
not. Ill rag her. 

PAULA: Gweat Scott! Pway don’t do that, 
deah geal. She is pwobably vewy sewious and 
wather clever. It wuns in the family-— 

PoLLy : Oh, my aunt ! 

Betty: Not runs, dear. Saunters. The 
Creels’ mind moves slowly and surely, like the 
donkey’s gallop. 

PAULA: Yes, wather. I mean wather not. 
Howevah, I wish Chloe would awwive. I can 
pictuah her in the latest Pawis gowns, y'know, 
and being feahfully attwactive. 

POLLy (holds up hand in listening attitude and 
TRIXIE replaces the clock on the mantelpiece.) 

BETTY (crossing to door): Sounds like a com- 
motion of some sort. Perhaps it’s Chloe creating 
a furore. 

They all cross to the door then, but before 
they can reach it, the door opens, and Tess Tre- 
lawney runs in, her face aglow. 

Tess: On my word! Paula—your Cousin 
Chloe—she—she’s just arrived. 

Potty: Creating a sensation ? 

TEss (grinning) : My word, yes. 
tions. Oh, dear, 1 wish Madge were 
here to see her—I wish she hadn’t 
been called away Abt Here 
comes Chloe. 

Outside there 1s the sound of many 
voices, and faint giggling. The 
laughter hushes, and TEss stands 
back expectantly by the door.) 

Potty bows impressively, and 
TRIXIE, not to be outdone, bows on 
the other side. PAvtLa fidgets, rather, 
and waits. BrtTy 1s behind PAULA. 
Footsteps in the passage, and then 
enters a black girl, agirl with a black 
faceand black hands and frizzy curly 
hair sprouting out from under a vivid 
ved hat. Her dress is very long and 
clinging, and she staggers over it as 
she enters the room. In one hand 1s 
a green sunshade, in. the other a 
large, well-filled handbag. A rope of 
beads is round her neck, and on her 


Two sensa-+ 


Tess Trelawney 
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wrists are immense 
bangles. At sight 
of her PAULA gives 
a wal and falls 
OG Chata. Bm T tae 
BARTON’S arms. 


TESS (in a voice 


that quivers with 
laughter): Cousin 
Chloe ! 


A dramatic pause 
—-CHLOE centre of 
stage. 

IPN Ne OyIn. 
gwacious—bai Jove—oh 

Potty: Mum—my aunt ! 

Betty (stzll holding PAuta by the armpits, and 
trying to bow as well) : Good afternoon ! 

CousIN CHLOE: Good aftahnoon—yaas ! 
(Staggers over dress, and Potty LINTON catches 
her. TESS TRELAWNEY doubled up with laughter, 
staggers from the room, whilst TRixtE Hope 
murmurs faintly. ) 

TRIXIE: Bon soir. 

CHLOE: Me no bon soir. Me no Engleesh, 
chattah very much. You chattah Hindustani. 
Baga-higgley wallah. 

Betty : N—no—we—er—don't. 

PAULA ((straightens herself and smoothes her 
dress) : You—my Cousin Chloe ? 

CHLOE (beaming and showing her teeth im con- 
tvast to her large red lips): Yaas—me Chloe. 
You—Polo. 

PAuLA: Mum-my name is Pi—paula. But 
—but 

CHLOE rushes forward, staggers over her dress 
and falls in PAULA’s arms. Pauta tries to hold 
her at a distance. 

CHLOE : Wallah 


chuky—much 


tiz-tiz! Oh, Polo-Pol. (Kisses 
PAULA resoundingly.) 

PAauLA: Gwacious! Oh, deah! 
There’s a mistake! Weally ! 


(Manages to push CHLOE away.) 
CHLOE (beaming round at the rest 
of the girls) : Me very much pleased. 
Bagley wall toosay umtiddley. 
Porry ) 7 Oh, coumbs;' als = that 
a language?» “I hopes it@ isn't 
whooping cough ! 
TRIXIE: Perhaps she speaks 
French. Parley vous Francais ? 
CHLOE: You tang higgley tiz-tiz. 
Potty: Try her with some 
French, Trixie. There’s no sense in 
trying to speak her language. 
TRIXIE (indignantly): I 
speaking French ! 
Forry: Of! 


Was 


Were you really ? 


There is a pause whilst CHLOE 
surveys the girls, and they survey 
her. 

Potty: Black—but comely. 

PAULA (now recovering from 
the shock, and resigned to her 
fate) : I am vewy pleased you— 
er—have come to our native 
countwy, Chloe 


Porgy, Illi eete yous tne 
speech, Paula. 
PAULA: Pway don’t intew- 


wupt, I can wemember. Er—welcome to our 
native shoah! The long line of Ancient—er— 
Cweels— 
CHLOE 
yanday. 
Paula: Bai Jove! 
CHLOE: Zee kiss—yaas. (Ap- 
proaches PAULA, who backs slightly. 


(looking puzzled): WHugyjingle  tizu- 


Paula braces herself, and meets 
her affectionate cousin.) 

CHLOE: It is zee custom— 
rub noses—yaas 

PAULA: Gwacious—wub noses— 
but—oh! (Hands flap helplessly, 


as Chloe, with great energy rubs 
noses.) 

CHLOE (beaming): Baghay-ungag 

PAULA (staggering back and 
clutching her nose): Oh, bai Jove! 
Oh, cwumbs—my nose (Girls talk 
im undertones, smiling broadly.) 

BETTY (aside): We'd better make 
the best of it! Don’t show her, 
for goodness’ sake, that we didn’t 
expect her to look like this. 

POLLY (aside): Rather not. She’s 


; 


(faintly): Dud—do 
the needful. Oh, dear! 

Potty (brightly): Perhaps 
she’s dropped something ! 
(Goes down on knees and 
gropes about. CHLOE bows 
again, and points to PAULA, 
and PAULA, with hopeless looks, 
drops to her knees. CHLOE 
raises the umbrella, and PAULA, 
vealising the girl’s intention, 
grips wt. Together they bow, 
time and time again. *.e 

Potty (watches and claps): Stick it, Paula, 
you're winning 

BETTY (shouting) : Ten—eleven—twelve 
(She breaks off in the middle of 
saying thirteen as PAULA’S col- 
hides with CHLOE. 

TrIxIE: I always said thirteen 
was unlucky. 

Pauta (vubs her head): Oh, 
deah! (Turns to Chloe.) Pway 
accept my humble apologies 

CHLOE (rubbing head): Hangi- 
jaggle-kiloyat! (Rises and picks 
up umbrella. Then she removes 
her hat, revealing a crop of curly 
black hair sprouting at all angles. 


PauLa 


The girls audibly gape their 
amazement.) 
(Enter Tess Trelawney, closing 


door, which is thumped by various 


girls, who are passing remarks 
_ outside.) 
Potty: Lock the door, Tess, 


and keep ’em outside. My word! 
BETTY (aside to PAULA): Better 
start tea, it’s safer. 


a Creel all right, look at her hair. VY ff! PAuLa (goes to head of table 
PAULA (shuffling): Vm awfully Lak y &y and pulls out chair, which she 
sowwy, deah geals. I—oh, pway Baer Chicas indicates to her cousin): Chloe, 
be seated, Chloe. Bai Jove! : pway seat yourself, deah geal. 
What is the Hindustan for sit down? Or, would you wather tidy youah haiah ? 


Potty: Bang-tiddy-bang-bang, by the sound 
of it. (Others laugh.) 

BETTY: Let’s all sit down; she may follow 
sult. 

(Girls sit down, and CHLOE 
beams at them. Then she drops 
to her knees, and holding the 
umbrella one end in either hand, 
vases it above her head, and 
bumps it to the floor.) 

BEFTy:, Oh, 
What’s this ? 

Potty: This is a welcome, 
: gates Paula, do the need- 


my word! 


“ Gwacious !” 
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CHLOE (grins): Hanki janhu istuz vagi. 

Potty: Certainly. But 
you’d like the cakes better. 
(Girls laugh, and CHLOE beams 
broadly.) 

CHLOE (goes to head of table, 
but does not sit down. Makes 
motion in front of face, and 
points at Pauta): Hajit 
unimayo tali fahm. 

Betty: What’s that? This 
is more ceremony Paula. 

(CHLOE picks up cream-puff 
and hands it to PAULA. PAULA 
takes tt, bowing, and looks at 


“My word!” 


the girls, and says in a tense 
whisper) : 

PAULA: 
with it? 
_ Porty (im same tone): Put 
it on your head, silly. 

(PAULA is about to reply, 
when the girls shriek with laughter 
as she flashes a reproving glance 
at POLLY LINTON, who 1s doubled 
up with laughter.) 

CHLOE (still beaming): Hali 
mani yosi tali. 

PAULA: Yes, wather. Bai 
Jove! Absolutely! (CHLOE 
reaches forward, and holds up 
a cream-puff as if to wipe it on 
PAULa’s face.) 

PAULA (jumps back, gasping 
and spluttering): Oh, this is 
tewwible 

Tess: What 
Somerfield say ? 

POLLY (grinning) : My word! 
That’s an idea. Let’s introduce the Head-mis- 
tress, eh ? Wonder if she’d take a cream-puff 
introduction ! (Shrieks of laughter from the girls at 
the idea of the Head-mistress being cream-puffed.) 


Winghe coal ib Glo 


would Miss 


PauLta: Pway don’t be wediculous! I 
wequest you to keep this matter dark. 
Potty: Goodness ! She’s dark enough 


already. Bang tiddy bang bang-muggle muggle. 
Betty: Easy, Polly dear. She may not like it. 
Potty: Then why does she say it, the goose. 
(Turns to 


Look at her standing there beaming. 
girl.) I say—squattez vous, sit down! 
Betty: Wonder if we can 
risk sitting down again. 
Tress: I’m not going to stand 
all theevening. Besides, I want 


my. tea. 
TRIXIE: Moi aussi. 
(All sit down, and CHLOE 


follows suit. Puts umbrella on fi) 


table, and rattles her ear-rings ah | 
and bangles. PAULA is pouring |i f’ ic) | 
out the tea, and the girls are (}) pF 
te fh 
eee || 


talking, when CHLOE takes bangles 
and waves them.) 
CHLOE: For 
We love, yaas. 
Pauta (putting down pot): 
Oh, crumbs! I thought that 
this was finished. | Wh-what’s 
she going to do now? (Goes to 
Cousin CHLOE.) 
“CHLOE: We love, yaas! 
PauLa: Oh, cwumbs! 
CHLOE (offers bangles again, 


} / 


Vim /h fh i} 
| SW, 
| : 
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you, cousin 


nl 


Chloe: “It is zee custom—rub noses— 
yass—— ?”’ 


Paula: “ Bai Jove!” 
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and puts them on PAULA’S wrists, 
then, with a delighted smile, she 
gels her hat and puts it on 
Pauta’s head.) 

PoLty ; Great Scott:! 

(CHLOE removes her ear-rings 
and gives them to PAULA, who 
looks at them blankly.) 

CHLOE (scowling): You no 
like me—you no wear me tings! 
Muni taggle togga ! 

PAULA (impulsively): Oh, 
gwacious—no—no not at all, 
Chloe. Oh, deah! Oh, deah! 
I didn’t dweam of this—— 

CHLOE: Baga han y until kalo! 

(PAULA hooks rings on to 


her ears. CHLOE opens big 
umbrella, knocking over vases, 
and gives tt to PAULA, who 


holds 1t aloft. Then a rapping 
comes at the door, and BETTY 
gumps up. 

Betty (at door): It’s a visi- 
tor for you, Paula! 

(Voice from outside): Paula—Paula, it’s your 
cousin! (There 1s silence in the study, and 
PAULA turns to the door.) 


PauLta: Who? 
VoIcE: Your cousin Chloe! 
(PAULA rushes to the door and opens 1t, 


revealing several girls in the passage, and in 
front of them, on the threshold, a girl of fifteen 
or sixteen, stylishly dressed. All the girls jump 
to thew feet ; and the girls in the passage, seeing 
Pauta, shriek with laughter.) 

THE WELL-DRESSED GIRL 
(smiling): Good afternoon. Is 
Miss Creel here? Please— 
I’m her cousin Chloe, from India. 

PauLta: My cousin! Then— 
then—who—who’s that ? (Point- 
ing to the black girl.) 

NEw VIsITOR (shakes her head 
and laughs): If it isn’t a black 
lead advertisement, I don’t know. 

PAULA (turning quickly to 
black girl): Who are you? 

BLiack GIRL: Bang _ bang 
I mean, the game’s up. (Whips 
off black wig and ordinary hatr 
tumbles down her back.) 

(Shrieks from girls in chorus, 
and PAULA collapses in armchair.) 

MADGE MINDEN ! 

(All link arms with MADGE 
and dance wildly round PAULA’s 
chair as curtain DESCENDS ) 


THE END 
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We are practising each day 
For the coming Grand Display 
Of all the troops of Girl Guides, and of little Brownies, too. 
We are learning how to tie 
Knots in ropes, both wet and dry, 
And also on a cobbler’s last to sole and heel a shoe. 


Gloves and stockings we can knit, 
And can make a dress to fit, 
And can cut it out, all by ourselves, without the slightest aid. 
We can scrub and wash and bake, 
And can pies and puddings make, 
And everyone enjoys the buns and cakes that we have made ! 


We can signal and can drill, 
And if anyone is ill 
We can put them on a stretcher, or first aid to them can give. 
And whatever we may do, 
To our duty we are true; 
Unselfish, pure, and noble fives Girl Guides are taught to live. 
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We are Brownies, ‘tis true, Tho’ we’re all fond of fun, 
And much smaller than you, Yet when work’s to be done 
But we hope to be Guides by-and-by, We're as busy as brown little bees. 
So we do as we should, And we ne’er dream of play 
To be gentle and good Till all work’s put away, 
We all of us earnestly try. And we're free todo just as we please. 


We've much to fearn still, 
But we work with a will, 
And as soon as our training is past ; 
Andwe’ve old enoughgrown 

And due merit have shown, 


We all shall be Girl Guides at last! 
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REALLY pretty, 
dainty little 
room of her 

own is, I think, one 
Oleg the ee ereatest 
dreams that a girl 
has, once she gets 
past the nursery 
stage and com- 
mences to think about what looks nice. 

Individual taste, in this respect, counts-for a 
lot. Some girls may love one of those brightly- 
coloured futurist rooms, all yellow and black, 
while other girls may like the “‘ lilac and lavender”’ 
type, with little, old-fashioned touches here and 
there that somehow make one think of a dear 
little country cottage bedroom. It just depends 
on the girl. 

When one goes into a bedroom, usually the 
first thing on which the eye rests is the bed. A 
lot of rooms nowadays have white-covered beds, 
and a black eiderdown with some bright colour 
introduced. I thought, therefore, that it would 
be rather appropriate if I told you how to make 
a charming little nightdress case that would go 
with practically any type of room. 

Either black Jap silk or satin can be used to 
make it. The latter, of course, gives a better 
appearance, but a very charming little case can 
be made from a yard and a half of black Jap 
silk, single width, or a yard of double width. You 
will need half a yard of silk or sateen lining, also 
some cotton-wool for padding, and the rose in 
the centre can be made from odd scraps of silk 
or from ribbon. If it is made from ribbon, you 
will want a yard and a half of 3-inch-wide ribbon, 
and a yard of a darker shade, two inches wide. 
If you wish to employ a third colour, it should 
be narrower still, and you will only require about 
half a yard of this. 


TO” MAKE THE CASE 


To make the case, cut your material down the 
centre. You will then have two pieces of 
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Your Own Room 


material, a yard and a half long, and thirtecn ~ 


and a half inches wide. 

Join the first piece of material so that it forms 
a circle, then run a strong gathering thread along 
one side, to draw up. Leave the draw-thread 
slack while you complete the other side. This 
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will look nice if you finish 
with a thin cord. It is 
quite easy to do—merely { 
turn the material as * 
though to make a hem, 
but with the cord inside, and run along with a 
small running stitch. 

Now draw up your gathering thread. You 
will find it will leave a round gap, which will 
presently be covered by the rose. On the 
underside of the case, which you make in 
exactly the same way, you will need to 
cover the gap. For this, cover a round piece 
of cardboard (padded a little with cotton-wool) 
with material and sew it to the material to 
finish. 

When you have drawn up the upper side of 
your case, draw up the cord also to the required 
size, and join the cord carefully. 

Cut the cotton-wool to the size of your case 
and sew with invisible stitches. Then line with 
the material for that purpose. 


TO MAKE -THE ROSE 


If your ribbon is three inches wide, cut off a 
piece five inches long and fold double. Turn 
back top right-hand corner twice, but only 
narrowly, and hold securely while you open 
ribbon and catch down to back of ribbon. The 
left-hand top corner is done in the same way. 
Now gather the bottom of the ribbon slightly, 
and one petal is made. 

When all your big petals are finished, sew them 
securely to a piece of canvas, or any fairly stiff 
material, cut into a circular shape to fit the 
gap in the upper part of your case. Arrange 
them artistically, and you will find that 
as you add the smaller petals of the deeper 
shade, your work will assume the appearance 
of a full-blown rose. In the centre of the 
rose, finish off by winding the remainder of 
your ribbon to resemble the heart of the 
rose, and sew your finished flower in the centre 
of the case. 

To join the upper and lower halves of the 
case, you can use a strip of material, or 
merely sew them together invisibly, making 
sure you leave a good opening into which 
you can slip your nightie—and your case is 
finished. 


THE BOOT AND SHOE OTTOMAN 


HE ever-useful cretonne is again to be the 
chief material employed for the making 
of a highly necessary etcetera to your own 

room—that is, your boot and shoe ottoman. 

There is nothing that looks so untidy as the 
sight of boots and shoes lying about on the floor 
or in the cupboard. There 
should be a special place 
fomethem. = And sit -is¥-so 
easy to contrive. 

First of all you want a 
good, strong wooden box, 
not too large or it will 
become ungainly. And 
it must have a lid. That is essential for this 
ottoman. 

Get your brother to fix the hinges on for you, 
and, if you can manage it, also have tiny wheels 
affixed on the under-side of the box.. This will 
not cost you very much, even if you have to get 
it done at an ironfionger’s. 

Your next job is either to line with pretty 
wallpaper, or else give your box a coat of varnish 
or white enamel on the inside. You will probably 
fina that either of the latter two will be easier to 
accomplish than the wallpaper lining, and cer- 
tainly the white enamel would have a far daintier 
appearance. 

Start, of course, with the lid, and pad that 
before you attempt to tack on the cretonne. 
Use the very smallest tacks obtainable, and re- 
member that it is better to take your time before 
you start tacking on. You must take care that 
no rough edges or sharp nails and corners are 
left, which might tear the material or injure 
anyone who chanced to knock against the box. 
If you find the wood is inclined to be rather 
rough, it is a good plan to sandpaper it before 
you commence operations. 


STENCILLING 
TENCILLING seems to be getting more and 
more popular. Perhaps it is because it is 
so very effective, especially when little 
figures, trees, and animals are artistically 
arranged to form a silhouette picture. Many 
people are now using the idea for their rooms 
with most delightful results. The necessary 
stencils can be obtained at a small 
cost at any shop where water-colours 
and artists’ utensils are sold. 

I have seen stencilling on vases, on 
wallpaper, forming the frieze, and, most 
of all, on lampshades. 

Have you ever seen them? They’re ¢ 
quite the most  attractive-looking 
lampshades you could well imagine, 
and they’re quite easy to make. 
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Jap silk and a wire shape for your shade are 
your chief materials. Of course, it all depends 
on the size and shape of your wire shade as to 
how much material you must use, but for an 
ordinary one you will find that a quarter of a 
yard of double-width material will be quite enough. 

Then you will want your stencil or stencils, 
and some black paint, also a fine paintbrush. 

You will be wiser if you hem the bottom of 
your material before doing the stencil work on it. 
If you do not like the idea of a plain hem, a little 
fringe of beads will finish your shade better. And 
if you are doing your stencilling in black, why 
not have a fringe of black beads as well ? 

You may find this rather expensive to buy, 
but you can make this yourself, too, if you care 
to do so. 

Work out your pattern before you start the 
actual painting in of the stencil, and take great 
care that the stencil does not slip, or you will 
lose the sharpness of the line, which is everything. 

After you have finished the painting in, hang 
it so that it can dry thoroughly before you 
attempt to touch it again. Then make up your 
lampshade. 

Sew it on to the top of your wire frame with a 
tiny heading, so that it has that pretty 
“gathered ’’’ appearance, and take great care 
that the gathers hang nicely. 


DECORATIVE FLOWER POT 
FROM AN OLD HONEY JAR 


EXT time you happen to buy honey in one 
N of those little, rough, brick-red earthen- 
ware jars, don’t throw the pot away when 

you have disposed of the contents. i 
These apparently useless articles 
can be pressed into service as little 
flower-pots, and, when decorated 
with oil-paints, look very pretty 

and dainty. 

First of all they should, of 
course, be well washed to remove any stickiness. 
Then, with a pencil, sketch out the outline of the 
design with which you propose to decorate your pot. 
This can be just one bold figure, occupying 
the whole of one side of the pot, or a little border 
stretching right round, an inch or so from the top. 
Now you may prepare your colours. These 
should be bright and bold, or the brick back- 
ground will have a deadening effect upon them. 


“ Two or, at the most, three colours should be used 


to gain the best effect, and must be laid on in 
solid masses, so that they “stand out” from 
each other. 

Be sure to allow one mass to dry thoroughly 
before going on to the next, and do one side of 
the pot at a time, or unsightly smears will mar 
your efforts. 


A Story of the Days of 
~ King Charles 


By ELLEN DRAYCOT 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE TATTERED STRANGER 


“4 LAs!” mused Mistress Clemency Scarlett, 
“T would that I were a man so that my 
Lord Riddington might be informed of 
the danger that comes with making enemies 
of the Scarletts.” 

Mistress Clemency Scarlett’s face was flushed, 
and there was just a touch of anger in that flush. 
Fifteen years old was Clemency, and fair indeed 
to look upon. 

At this moment, seated beneath a spreading 
oak tree, she was thinking over a certain hap- 
pening that had occurred recently enough for her 
to retain very vivid memories of it still. 

Distantly, through the oak trees, she could see 
her old home, Scarlett Grange, and, as she gazed 
in that direction, a sudden flush of tears came to 
her eyes, deep as violets in hue. 

Fair ringlets clustered about Mistress Clem- 
ency’s head, and, despite the fact that no horse 
browsed beneath the trees, she was dressed for 
riding. 

Alas, the horses had gone the way of most of 
the Scarlett possessions. 

Only this day, riding in from Riddington 
Manor, had come my Lord Riddington, with 
Delia his daughter, and Clemency perforce had 
been compelled to listen to the scarcely veiled 
threats he had made. 

She sighed deeply as she remembered them, 
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and as she visualised Delia’s dark and trium- 
phant face. 

Lord Riddington’s suggestion that soon the 
Grange would pass into his keeping had drawn 
forth these words of Mistress Clemency’s. 

No wonder tears lay in those dark blue eyes ; 
no wonder that she looked wistfully about her. 

True, these few acres that surrounded Scarlett 
Grange were still in her possession, but for how 
long she would keep them in guardianship for 
another was a moot point. 

“Tf only a King would come again, and daddy 
were here! ’’ she whispered sadly. 

But Sir John Scarlett, a victim of the losing 
side in the Civil War, was in France, and Lord 
Riddington had made good use of his absence. 

Through that civil conflict which had passed, 
my Lord Riddington had supported both sides 
until he was sure of which would be the winning 
one. In consequence, lands had been added to 
Riddington Manor, and most of those new-found 
estates had been attained at the expense of the 
Scarlett family. 

“Tf only I were a boy,” said Clemency sadly 
to herself, “he would not have spoken as he 
didg = 

Her hand clasped her little riding-whip as 
though that whip had been a sword. As she 


, 


made the movement, she told herself that, young 
as she had been when the Civil War was in 
progress, had she been a boy, she would have 
ridden at her father’s side with the cavalry of 
Prince Rupert. 


A sad change had come over Scarlett Grange 
since those troublous times. 

The once glorious gardens were in a state of 
decay, and there was little enough to keep 
Clemency and her old nurse fed, let alone main- 
tain the splendour that had been when Charles 
the First was on the throne of England. 

And nearer and yet nearer came the boun- 
daries of the Riddington estate. 

Here, this field would be snatched from the 
Scarlett estate ; there, a copse or a spinney ; and 
so did Lord Riddington make good his threat 
that one day the proud Grange would pass into 
his keeping. 

Clemency shivered. 

At Riddington Manor those hard-faced Round- 
heads were regaled by Delia’s father, who, using 


amid its branches. she had found quiet and 
contentment. is 

Somewhere, high up in the branches, there was 
a little shelter that her own hands had made, 
but of late she had not had the heart to feel 
happy where once, in contented days, she had 
had her happy day-dreams. ; 

To-day she had visited the little tree-top 
house, the first time for many a month, but, try 
as she might, she could not eradicate from her 
mind her uneasy thoughts, and she had returned 
to the ground, sick at heart. 


“Ah!” she sighed again. “ But if only a 


.King would come, and the Scarletts could have 


every artifice of which he was a master, 


encroached upon his enemy’s land. 

Clemency’s proud little head told of the 
bravery that was hers, but what could she do, 
alone, and in knowledge of the fact that her 
father was in exile in a strange land ? 

He was but one of many—a sufferer for 
loyalty to a fallen cause. 

In the whole neighbourhood there was not one 
villager or tenant but missed that courteous and 
gallant gentleman who had fought so stoutly for 
his king, and had been one of the last to sheathe 
the sword. 

They still spoke of him, but in whispered 
words, using phrases that might not come to 
Lord Riddington’s ears, for the owner of the 
Manor was as merciless as he was ruthless, and 
the peasantry feared him, one and all. 


Strange that, on such a glorious day as this, 
with the oak-apples dangling above Clemency’s 
head, and the sun shining through the leafy 
branches above, she should be so sad. 


But there was that nearing shadow of the 
Riddingtons over everything, and she knew that 
the time was coming when she would be an 
outcast. 

She could still see Delia’s eyes, dark and 
strange, as they had looked into her own, and 
Clemency wondered how it were possible for 
human beings to be so cruel as Delia and her 
father had shown themselves to be. 


Clemency smiled sadly, and looked up at the 
oak tree from which she had just descended by 
means of the little rope ladder she had made. 


This tree had ever been a friend of hers, and 
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what is their due by right!” 

At this moment, borne on the distant air, 
there came the yelp of hounds and the unmis- 
takable sound of beating hoofs. 

Clemency sprang to her feet. 

If this was Lord Riddington making a hunt 
through the oak drive of Scarlett Grange, it was 
but a new indignity. ‘ 

From the distance there came cries, and to 
Clemency Scarlett’s ears there sounded the report 
of a pistol. 

The colour faded from her cheeks. 

In days that were gone she had heard those 
ominous sounds. 

There had been a battle fought near Scarlett 
Grange and the day had been one of alarms, 
of marching men, of musketry fire, and the flash 
of swords used in the anger of the charge. 

Prince Rupert’s men had ridden gaily through 
their enemies that day, and, with glowing cheeks, 
Clemency had watched the progress of the battle 
from the top of the Grange. 

How high her hopes had been then, but how 
low they were now! 

That little success had been nothing to the 
great victories which had followed the cause of 
the Parliament, and all those flattering hopes of 
victory for the King had proved to be but idle 
dreams. 

“What can be afoot ?.” 

Clemency looked to right and left of. her, but 
she could see no signs of those horses, although 
the sound still rang in her ears. 

There came the sound of another shot and, as 
she watched, breaking through the covering of 
some low hanging boughs, there came a sorry- 
looking figure, mounted on a tired horse. 

The rider was a man, in tattered, if costly, 
clothes. 

He reeled from side to side as he rode, and on 
his white face there was a speck of red. 

A cry of dismay came to Clemency’s lips as the 
peacefulness of that verdant glade was spoiled 
by the appearance of this evidence of conflict. 

She ran to the horse and caught at the bridle, 
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for the rider was like to lose his stirrups and come 
tumbling to the sward. 

“Let me go, let the horse continue ! ” he cried 
weakly, faintly. ‘They are after me, ten of 
them! Oh, for pity’s sake!” 

Clemency’s heart was beating fast. 


It had not taken her one moment to realise 
that here, on this panting animal’s back, was a 
man whose sword was for the King’s cause. 


The tattered plume in the sweeping beaver hat, 
the silk coat, and the costly baldric that held his 
sword, were evidences enough that he was a 
friend. 

“You cannot go on,” she cried. “‘ Stay here, 
I can hide you, and if there are those who want 
a chase, they shall have one, and merry sport 
may they find it!” 

Clemency’s eyes were glowing, and a look of 
hope came into the stricken rider’s eyes as he 
looked down into her face. 


“You can help me?” he murmured. ‘“ Oh, 
how can you, a mere girl, help?” 
“Quick, dismount!” she whispered. “ And 


see, there, where that oak tree stands, see you 
not the ladder that will help you to mount above. 


In those green branches all the eyes in the world 
would not find you.” 

Clemency was almost laughing with excite- 
ment for, daring as the plan was, she meant to 
act on it. 

“Thy hat,’ she thrilled, ‘and the cloak! 
Give them to me, and watch me ride away. 
You are nigh spent, and would never elude them. 
Come, delay not a moment!” 


She swept the hat from the wounded man’s 
head, doffed it, and, as weakly he unlatched his 
cloak, she took it, and swung it about her, 
and the next instant she was in the saddle. 

“Mount to the tree!” she cried. “ And may 
good fortune guard thee, and fate speed thy 
steed | ¢ 

With amazed, admiring eyes he watched her, 
but only for a moment did he watch. The next 
instant he was climbing the rope ladder, and once 
amid the leafy boughs he drew the rope up after 
him. 

Clemency swept low the beaver. 

“Adieu, Sir Cavalier!” she cried. 
may they catch me if they can!” 


Her light hold on the reins urged the horse 


TAnd 


“You cannot go on,” cried Clemency. 
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“ Stay here—I can hide you.” 


forward, and off it dashed, bounding over the 
springy turf with a musical rhythm that sent a 
glow through Clemency’s veins. 

“IT doubt me not but that this is one of those 
fox hunts organised by the friends of my Lord 
Riddington,” she said to herself. “ Gay may their 
sport be—they shall have the hunt of their lives.” 

She bent down and, in crooning tones, spoke 
to the gallant horse. ; 

It was a lovely animal, a roan, and as fleet 
as the wind. It seemed to answer to all her 
efforts. 

Past the oak trees she thundered as, from 
behind her, there came the shouts of some ten 
riders who galloped madly in pursuit. 

There was a laugh on the lips of Mistress 
Clemency. 

Daring as was her scheme, it had preserved that 
poor fugitive. 

She doubted not but that her pursuers thought 
she was the wounded cavalier, and the thought 
set her eyes a-dancing. 

Past the trees and into the road she dashed, 
and once, from behind her, there came the 
report of a pistol, but she was well out of range 
for: the moment. 

As she rode she realised one thing. 

The steed had been sorely tried. 

With all the gallantry of which it was capable, 
it was fighting to keep up, but Clemency could 
feel the straining body beneath her, and, bit by 
bit, the speed of the horse decreased, and her 
pursuers drew nearer. 

She knew that she dared not turn, for if once 
her face were seen her ruse would be detected. 


Instead, she drew her cloak up about her face, 


and did her best to keep ahead. 

Hoofs thundered behind her, and cries rang 
out through the sunny morning. 

Ahead the road was empty but behind 
dashed those oncoming enemies, and who they 
were she was not yet to know. 

Nearer and yet nearer they came, but even as 
she realised that they must draw up with her she 
felt certain that the poor fugitive had got clear 
away from them by now. 

Not only would they be ignorant of his where- 
abouts, but he had had ample time to make good 
his escape. 

“On, beauty, on!” she implored. 
they tire! I am sure they weary!” 

But Clemency’s words were prompted by false 
hopes, and nearer came her pursuers—so near 
that she could hear their cries to her to stop or 
suffer the consequences. 


She stuck to her saddle, she did her best, but 
her horse was dead beat, and, in a thunder of 
hoofs, six troopers rode alongside her, sur- 


“ Already 
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rounded her, and the next instant her bridle was 
gripped and her horse stopped dead in its tracks. 

“Captured, my gallant !’’ cried a harsh and 
angry voice, and, as Clemency heard that voice, 
a smile danced in her eyes. 

If she were surprised she was also vastly 
amused that my Lord Riddington should have 
been so deceived by her. 

The next moment she felt a hand snatch at 
the cloak which concealed her face and, as the 
cloak was torn aside, she looked into the eyes 
of Lord Riddington himself and, at that moment, 
Delia Riddington also rode up. 

A bellow of fury had come from Lord Ridding- 
ton’s lips. 

The troopers were looking in amazement at 
Clemency Scarlett. 

This was a girl, not a wounded cavalier they 
had captured, and they all looked most amazingly 
foolish at that moment. 

‘““ Mistress Scarlett !’’* 

Lord Riddington’s little eyes were glaring at 
Clemency, and there was fury in the face of - 
Delia Riddington. 

Clemency smiled. 

“T would I could have given you a better 
run, my lord,” she said. ‘‘ But my horse was 
spent.” 

A cry of rage came from Lord Riddington’s 
lips. 

“The cavalier we chased, where is he? Tell 
us, or the law shall act, Mistress Scarlett. Thy 
name is in none too good favour with the Par- 
liament.” 

Clemency’s eyes danced with laughter. 


“Nay,” she laughed. “ But you have the 
advantage of me, my Lord Riddington. How 
should a young girl like myself know where thy 
quarry has gone ? ” 

His face was white with rage and disappoint- 
ment. The troopers could scarce conceal their 
own amusement. They were admiring this 
courageous girl who had so thoroughly outwitted 
and deceived them. 

It was their captain who. drew my Lord 
Riddington aside and bade him turn and 
prosecute the search in another direction. 

He left with a threat to take possession of 
Scarlett Grange for the Parliament, and, as 
Mistress Clemency watched them ride away, 
her face lost its colour. 


Here was yet another excuse for Lord Rid- 
dington to steal the Scarlett lands. 

But, even as that thought came to her, she 
told herself that she would do again what she 
had done for so wounded and stricken a fugitive. 

Faintly she could hear the departing hoofbeats 
of Lord Riddington’s mount, and the steeds of 
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his companions, and in knowledge of what she 
had done, a glow came to her pretty face. 

_“ Ah!” she whispered, a roguish smile on her 
lips. “ But it will be long ere I forget that look 
in the eyes of my Lord Riddington.” 

From the hedgerows near to her there came 
the scent of the dog roses, the honeysuckle, and 
the dewy soil, and it was hard to believe that 
some moments since about her had been all the 
evidences of the fierce strife of war. 

She was about to mount her steed’s back 
when, from a clump of hazel-nut trees, there 
sounded a slight rustle. 

Clemency turned, and as she did so, she saw 
what appeared to be a peasant crawling out of 
the ditch. 

There was something in the man’s face, 
however, which belied his garb, and she had 
evidence of this when he rose to his feet, his eyes 
on the horse, and with wonderment in his gaze. 

“That mount?” he said quickly, giving a 
sharp glance to either side of him. ‘‘ How came 
you by it ? What is the meaning of the chase I 
saw ? Where is this animal’s late rider ? ” 

Clemency at once had an intuition that there 
was some strange connection between this new- 
comer and the cavalier she had helped. 

“Have no fear for his safety,” she answered. 
“It was through a ruse that I managed to give 
him a chance of freedom.” 

A look of joy spread over the man’s face. 

“My lady,” he said, taking Clemency’s hand 
in his, “‘ you have done something this day that 
your country will thank you for. He whom you 
served was my master. I may say no more, save 
to thank you on his behalf. And now, mistress, 
farewell, for [have far to travel, and must go with 
great haste.” 

Clemency would have liked to ask further 
questions ; but the stranger had darted back into 
the trees and was gone before she could stay him. 

His words set her greatly wondering, for it 
seemed strange that one with so soft a speech 
should be a lackey ? 

But, try as she might, she could find no answer 
to the puzzle, so she turned to her horse. 

Catching the animal’s bridle, the plumed hat 
clasped in her other hand, she walked slowly to 
that home that might not be her home for long, 
now that she had earned this new disfavour. 


CHAPTERSIL: 
THE COURTLY GENTLEMAN 


UCH water had passed beneath the bridge 

M since that day when Mistress Clemency 
had ridden to help a wounded man. 

With all the amazing things that must happen 


s 
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with a change of régime, England was celebrating 
the restoration of Charles the Second. 

But, if in London, if in most hearts loyal. to 
the Stuart cause, there was happiness, such joy 
did not lie in the hearts of Clemency and old 
Sir John Scarlett. 

True, he had returned to England to discover 
that Scarlett Grange, with a remnant of land, 
was still in his possession, but, during the last 
few months, the powerful Lord Riddington had 
slowly worked his way into the favour of those 
who were responsible for the return of a King, 
and Riddington had demanded payment for his 
allegiance to the new cause. 

That payment was Scarlett Grange, and he 
and his agents had, by every artifice of which 
they were capable, belittled Sir John’s services 
to King Charles the First, and had concocted a 
very pretty story of his alleged treachery to that 
monarch. 

“ It is the end, Clemency,” said Sir John sadly. 
“King Charles the Second stays to-night at 
Riddington Manor and, with the dawn, Scarlett 
Grange is sure to pass into Lord Riddington’s 
hands.” 

The sorrows of war and the bitterness of exile 
had sadly aged Sir John Scarlett. 

To have this additional misery was almost 
more than could be borne, and there was agony in 
Clemency’s heart as she watched the father she 
loved. 

She would have spoken comforting words to 
him, but he was in no mood for them. She saw 
that he wished to be alone, and she left him to his 
sadness to take her own sorrow to where, by that 
still loved oak tree, she could be tearful and 
unseen. 

Through the trees the white moon was shining, 
and, as she came nigh to the oak, from the 
distant road she could hear the sound of horses’ 
hoofs. 

A smile, sad and wistful, crept across her lips. 

It was here that she had sheltered that fugitive 
in the days gone by. 

It was bitter to think that the loyalty of the 
Scarletts to the throne could be disbelieved after 
all that the family had suffered. ° 

Even now those clattering horses sounded the 
knell to her hopes. f 

She felt certain that it was my Lord Ridding- 
ton riding down to claim what he had achieved 
by fraud. 

His disloyalty to the Stuarts had soon been 
forgotten, just as quickly as their loyalty had 
been passed by. 

‘‘ Sad tears for so fair a face.” 

A cry of surprise came to Clemency’s lips as 
she heard those words, and, turning, to her utter 


stupefaction, she saw a courtly gentleman 
surveying her. 

His hand was resting on his sword-hilt and, 
as Clemency saw his face. her astonishment 
robbed her of speech. 

How changed the garb, how serene that face 
now but, despite these things, she would have 
recognised this gentleman anywhere. 

“ Aye,” he murmured, “it is thy fugitive, 
mistress, and come to give thee thanks for 
saving his life!” : 

Clemency’s tears had faded from her eyes, and 
she forced a smile. 

“You were saved, then?” she murmured, 
finding words at last. 

The stranger nodded, and, as Clemency looked 
at him, she saw how costly was his garb, saw the 
diamonds that glittered in the hilt of his sword. 

“Through thy bravery, mistress,’ he said 
gently. ‘‘ Nor shall I ever forget that service.” 

He came nearer to her. 

“ But I saw tears,’ he murmured. 
sad ?”’ 

For a moment Clemency did not speak, but at 
last, looking up, she saw how kindly was that 
face. 

“ To-night, or with the morning, our home is 
to be taken by one who is our enemy,” she 
answered. 

She drew herself up. 

‘““We have suffered in the cause of the King, 
and, for our loyalty and our wounds, the Grange 
is to be taken,” she added. 

“Nay,” he mused. “ But that cannot be.” 

“ Alas, it is the truth,” said Clemency. ‘ And 
there will be none who can aid us.”’ 

He smiled into her face. 

“Come,” he said gently, 
see thy home, mistress.” 

For a moment Clemency paused, and then, in 
silence, the two walked slowly down through 
the aisle of stately oak trees. 

In Clemency’s mind there was sorrow, and yet, 
even with that unhappiness, she could glory in 
the fact that she had saved this gentleman from 
his enemies on that never-to-be-forgotten day. 

“How bravely you rode!” he whispered. “ I 
was nigh spent when you saved me. Strange it is 
that I should meet thee by the oak.” 

He laughed softly. 

“Tt was the memory of how well it had con- 
cealed me that drew me hither,’’ he went on. 
“TI went to thank its generous branches for their 
aid—and to perfect in my mind the finish of a 
pretty play.” 

tay A play ? ” 

Clemency looked up in amazement as she 
spoke. 

““ Aye,” he answered. 


“Why so 


*“T have a mind to 


“T ever loved a play, 
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either a play of words or of swords, and for my 
play I have found an apt title.” 

Clemency did not know what his words por- 
tended or meant. ; 

He seemed vague and mysterious. 

“And the title?’ she asked. 

«“*Toyalty's Reward!” “-he replied. «5 seein 
he added, “‘ we are on the threshold of thy home.” 

He stood aside and bowed low as Clemency 
passed into the Grange and, as she entered the 
hall, from the room in which she had left her 
father there came the sound of a harsh and 
triumphant voice. 

“To-night, Sir John Scarlett, the Grange that 
has been thy home passes into my keeping ; it is 
the King’s wish.” 

Clemency paused, and her hands clutched at 
her heart. 

The blow had fallen at last. This was indeed 
the end, as her father had declared. 

From behind her there came a light laugh, but 
she took no heed of it. 

“Tf you were man enough, Riddington, you 
would meet me—meet my sword!” cried Sir 
John Scarlett. ‘It has served my King, and 
the metal were too good for thee, it is true, but 
it would suffice.” 

“TI would sooner live and enjoy thy estate,” 
said Lord Riddington sneeringly. “ And now, 
Sir John Scarlett, I give you one hour to go.”’ 

As he spoke, the courtly gentleman at Clem- 
ency’s side drew her slowly into the room. 

“Nay, nay, my Lord Riddington,” he said, 
a smile on his lips. ‘‘ You hasten matters over 
much.” 

Clemency watched him, bewildered. Who was 
he, that he could speak so to a powerful noble 
like Lord Riddington ? 

Why was it that Riddington’s manner had 
suddenly become cringing ? 

Sir John Scarlett had drawn himself up, and 
was looking in amazement at Clemency’s com- 
panion. 

‘““ Mistress,” said the stranger, bowing to 
Clemency, “‘my play is perfected.” 

He swung round on Lord Riddington, and now 
his manner had changed. It was cold and 
dignified. 

“Foster no flattering thoughts, Riddington,”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ Think you that this fugitive 
that once you hunted as the fox is hunted, could 
ever show you favour ? ” 

A cry came from Lord Riddington’s lips. 


“ Aye, cower back!” came the gentleman’s 
keen words. ‘It has been a pretty play, Lord 
Riddington. How soon you changed allegiance 
from the Parliament! Thought you that I did 
not know? Think you that I wish for your 
service? No, a thousand times, no! Nay, 


“€ Mistress Scarlett!” 
Riddington in furious 


cried Lord # 
amazement 


more; not only shall you 
return to Sir John Scarlett 
every inch of land you have 
filched from him, but half of 
thy lands shall be his for 
the service he did to one 
whose cause he upheld!” 

Lord Riddington had 
staggered blindly away. 
Sir John Scarlett’s face was 
a picture of inexpressible 
relief. 

Clemency had run to the stranger’s side, and, 
through her tears, was looking up into his face. 

“Who are you? Tell me, tell me!” she 
breathed. 

He smiled down into her face, and his hand 
touched her hair. 

““My name is Charles Stuart, gentle Mistress 
Clemency,” he answered. ‘ And to-night I 
came to reward thy father’s loyalty—and thy 
courage. The play is finished ” 

Bending, he drew her hand to his lips, and, 
when he had kissed it with infinite courtesy, 
he walked slowly from the room, and left two 
who had found happiness at last, together. 


* 


And so Scarlett Grange remained in the 
possession of those who had fought loyally for 


* * * * * 


the King’s cause, and the traitor Lord Riddington 
was humbled to the dust. No tears were shed 
over his fate, you may be sure. 

But there were tears of joy in the eyes of 
Clemency over the wonderful way fortune had 
changed, not only for herself and her father, but 
for the young man—once known as Charles 
Stuart—but now hailed as the King. 

History relates how joy bells pealed, and 
bonfires blazed when rebellion ceased to rage in 
the fair land of England; and in the general 
celebrations, the retainers of Sir John Scarlett 
were in no way behind. The king had come 
into his own again; the family of Scarlett was 
firmly established in their ancestral home ; and 
their young mistress, Clemency, had won honour 
and glory by her great bravery in the hour 
of danger. 
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ALBUMS 


NEARLY every girl is interested in autograph albums, so the 
following hints and suggestions may prove useful to those 
who go in for this fascinating hobby. 


mre rn gm ene TNT 


A friend of mine, still at 
school, has started two albums. 
They are both quite large 
books, and she hopes to 
keep them going until she 
leaves school. One is entitled 
“Album of Happiness,” and 
the other one ‘Album of 
Gloom.” : 

Even now that I have told you their names, 
I don’t suppose that you will guess what she 
intends to do. Weil, the first one is not going 
to be kept in the ordinary manner, but it is 
being reserved for special occasions. On her 
birthday, for instance, it will appear, and all 
those who attend her party will be asked to 
make some small contribution. 

The second album, the one of ‘‘ Gloom,” is 
quite different in character. It is going to celebrate 
quite the reverse. When she is in detention for 
anything more than an hour, or for any unfair 
reason, she will ask all her fellow-detention 
victims to contribute to it. She has already got 
one fine page—that was contributed by the four 
other girls who were in the sanatorium with her 
when she had a cold. 

Even if you don’t care for the ‘‘ Gloom ”’ idea, 
I expect that you'll feel that the ‘‘ Happiness ” 
book is a book with distinct possibilities. If I 
hadn’t started the other kind of album myself, 
I really think I should adopt it. 

Here is a drawing which may well be said to be 
“full of good points.” 
Perhaps I should not call 
it by so dignified a 
name as “drawing.” I 
leave you to decide that 
for yourselves, and I 
shan’t be at all offended 
if every girl who sees it 
fecls that she could have 
done something better. 
She ought ! 

Still, I think you will 
see my idea. It is really 


This is the Wuzzakabuzza which never lived 


Aren't you glad! 
how uncomfortable it would have 
been to have had it about the place 


a grotesque and impossible-looking figure which 
will be a source of some wonder until the wording 
is read. That, of course, explains that it is in the 
nature of a “‘sell.”” 

The bane of the autograph collector is the girl 
who “‘puts in something” that hasbeen done before. 

She doesn’t really mean it. It’s that “last 
minute ”’ feeling that is to blame. You endeavour 
to make your brains work at lightning-like 
rapidity, and they won’t. And so you say; 
“Oh, well, no one else has done it, so I’ll do it 
here!’’ and promptly write that by hook or by 
crook you'll be last in the book. Or else you draw 
three music-staves, and implore people not to be 
sharp, not to be flat, but to be natural. 

Girls, why can’t we get together and make 
autograph albums more original than they are 
as a rule? I don’t mean that everyone should 
follow the suggestions I’m giving here—they’re 
only my own ideas. If you can think of better 
ideas, by all means use them. 

Here is a suggestion for a “novelty” that 
may be worked up with humorous results in 
particular cases. 

A piece of coloured paper is pasted on to 
the page, with an inscription over it reading 
“Weather Prophet.” The “instructions ” are 


written underneath, and something in _ this 
fashion. Supposing the paper is blue, they 
read: “If this remains blue the weather 


will either be fine, cloudy, or wet. If it turns 
red there will be an earthquake.” 

Humorous verses are 
always interesting. You 
may find the following of 
use. A little illustration 
accompanies each one, 
and, of course, the entries 
will lookverymuch better 
if you can copy thesketch 
as well. The first and 
third, however, can be 
inscribed without illus- 
tration, if you prefer tg 
do them that way. 


Besides, think 


“A small and interfering ai 
ee played at parties by her- 
se 
She laid a spotless tablecloth, 
And reached the jam down from 
the shelf. 
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“ Alas! disaster soon occurred. 
Not dreaming of impending 
wrath, 
Her jammy fingers strayed, and left 
A long mark on the tablecloth ! 


“ She gazed at it, and then said: ‘ Oooh ! 
What Mummie says is always true— 
‘You must draw the line somewhere !’”’ 
“This tramp so black, on a rail- 
way track, 
From a daily paper dines ; 
With wrinkled brow, he shows 
you how 
To ‘read between the lines.’ ”’ 


“The pussy was fond of his kipper; 

Temptation was really too great, 
To find a nice plump one unguarded 
Upon his fair mistress’s plate. 


“ But conscience awoke as he gazed 


io 


at \ig v 
The skeleton, meatless and Mt 
clean. 
Hemsaid' 5 Shall catch it. for 
stealing ? 
Well, that ol remainto be seen!’”’ 


eat 


I don’t think that anyone who wishes will have 
much difficulty in copying the next sketch. The 
trap can be drawn entirely with the aid of a ruler, 
and the “‘ mouse ”’ put in afterwards. 


THE BURGLAR. 
“ At night the desperate marauder 
Defying law, defying order, 
Broke in our house with purpose real, 
To plunder where he could, and steal. 
Cook saw him first, and gave a leap 
Which, failing, left her ina heap ; 

Then housemaid, well as she was 

able, 

Defied him from the kitchen table. 
Cook’s cries for help to rescue her 
Soon put the whole house in a stir ; 

But when we _ reached those 

servants pale 

The wicked rascal was in gaol ! 
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Years ago I had what we called a 
“ Pig Book.” At the top of each page 
there was a humorous quotation, and 
all the contributors were requested to 
choose their page and then draw a 
pig—blindfolded. Now, the results 
were very funny, but not always 
satisfactory, for the simple reason that 
a good many people could not mae 
a pig with their eyes open. 

And there is a further idea. You might run 
your book on the lines of the “house that 
Jack built.” On the first page the first contributor 
to the book would draw, blindfolded, a picture 
of the land where the house was to be built. 
The next page would contain a blindfolded picture 
of the scaffolding. Then would come the design 

for the house. After that, chairs 
would be required, and a piano, and 
visitors. By the time the book got 
well advanced it would be very 
amusing for visitors to try to dis- 
cover something that the house had 
not got, and in that manner the 
whole ee would interest them. 

I have recently come across some “‘ catches ” 
for those who like catchy contributions. The 
first one is a drawing of a basket containing a 
large number of eggs (very easy to 
draw, I give you my word). A bold 
announcement at the top asks : “‘ How 
many eggs in the basket ?’’ When 
someone has taken the trouble to 
count them, you draw their attention 
to a note at the bottom, in tiny 
writing. This gives some quite im- 
possible number, explaining that “ all 
the eggs can’t be seen.” 

The other one takes up two pages. Printed 
neatly on the first is this inscription : “ Advice to 
those about to make a new and original pattern 
jumper. P.T.O.” On the page that follows is 
the simple instruction: ‘ Don’t!” 

Anyone who wants to do a drawing will be able 
to copy the one given at the top ‘of the next 
page. 

The telegraph- -wires, rails of the fences, and 
railway-lines all ‘‘ vanish ”’ towards the “ point,” 
and to draw them you merely have to see that 
one end of your ruler does not 
stray from the “ point ” which you 
first draw. 

The telegraph-posts and fence- 
posts are vertical lines, and the 
railway-sleepers are horizontal lines. 
The only thing to look out for is to 
make them a little closer together 
and a little thinner as they get 
farther away. 
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Quite a good “catch” con- 
sists merely of a straight line 
ruled at the top of the page, 
with this inscription under- 
neath it: “I felt that I had 
to draw the line somewhere!”’ 

‘Still another has a small 
square drawn in the middle of 
the page. Above it is written: 
“This is the smallest dot in 
the world—it is right in the 
centre of the square.”’ Below, 
in smaller writing, follows the explanation : “ The 
dot is far too small to be seen with the naked 
eye.” Of course, actually you make no dot at 
all. 

Remember, there is nothing better than being 
original in your contributions to autograph 
albums. Every one of them, almost, tells us that 
the onion is the cause of many a tear, and about 
the girl who tell out of the hammock. An original 
contribution, however inferior it may be regarded 
as a “ catch,” is better than all these. 

If you only think for a bit, it isn’t at all 
difficult to get something fresh—and it’s far 
more satisfactory to do something like that, isn’t 
ray 

Here, for instance, is a pretty verse that I 
found recently, and have never seen in an album : 


“You shall have ease, you shall have health, 
You shall have spirits light as air ; 

And, more than wisdom, more than wealth, 
Merry hearts that laugh at care.” 


Here is a nice quotation adapted from Sir 
Henry Wotton : 


“How happy is she, born or taught, 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armour is her honest thought, 
And simple‘truth her utmost skill.” 


This one from Planche can be illustrated 
seriously by those who can paint and draw well, 
or humorously by those, like myself, who make no 
great pretensions to being an artist. A steep 
outline ‘“‘ mountain ’”’ with a tiny figure on top 
will do quite well. 


‘Alone, upon a lofty height, 
No human form within 
his sight, 
No tree, no bush, no stone 
that might 
A human form conceal.” 


Just to finish up with, here 
are three well-known quota- 
tions that will meet special 
needs, They are most suit- 
able for birthday books where 
short quotations are needed. 


From George Herbert : 
“ Dare to be true—nothing can need a lie ; 


A fault which needs it most grows two there- 
Dy." 


From Herrick : 


‘“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt ; 
Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out.”’ 


From Pope: 


“ Blessed with temper whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day.” 


I thought of another idea in connection with 
autograph albums the other day. Why shouldn’t, 
every guide company have an official one ? Girls 
clubs might do the same thing, and even Forms at 
school. 

Think of the possibilities of it! The album 
might stay in the possession of a company for 
twenty years. During that time every girl who 
joined the troop would contribute, and so would 
all distinguished visitors. Or there might be 
several books, each patrol keeping one. It 
wouldn’t be a personal thing, but I don’t think 
anyone would mind that. I’m not vain enough 
to imagine that every girl is going to use my 
ideas ; I don’t write for that purpose. Practically 
every girl has one really good autograph that 
she can do, but she doesn’t like repeating it 
in everyone’s book. If there was only one book; 
she could take her time and do her best, and it 


would become a thing of beauty and a joy for 


ever. 
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A Splendid Story of 
Circus Life 


By 
EOUISESESSEX 
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CHAPTER =|: 
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“7 \H, how lovely! Oh, if only they would hillside, dominated the town, just as Sir John 
let me go down there! If only they Forksely dominated the house. It was said that 
would let me follow the show! If only Sir John was an exceedingly hard-natured man, 


I could be in a—a circus!” and that the one soft spot in his heart was his 
The thin, pale face of the girl who spoke love for his little daughter Doris. 
these words became flushed with excitement Doris, as she half-leaned out of the window, 


as she leaned out of the dainty bed by the open looked too thin to be really pretty. Her eyes 
window of the luxurious room in which she lay. were too staring, her cheeks a little too pale 
To her eyes the sight in the winding valley road for a healthy girl. In short, she showed all the 


below was a truly marvellous one. signs of being an invalid. 
The winter sun flashed upon the gilded domes An invalid at thirteen ! 
of triumphal cars ; it seemed to draw forth all How sad! How pathetic for a little girl, who 


the brilliance of the gaily-clad circus riders, ought to have been enjoying all the fun of school- 
and it brought flashes of light from the gleaming — girl life, to be compelled to lie in bed half the 
instruments of the brass band which headed day in an over-heated reom, and rarely, if ever, 
Donarty’s circus as it made its triumphal entry _ to be allowed to go out and play, or roam about 
into the town of Astford. in the bright sunshine ! 

Even now the stirring march tune, blared Suddenly the little sick girl sat up in bed 
forth by the brightly uniformed bandsmen, was and flung back the clothes as a shaking laugh 
wafted to the ears of the little sick girl of Forksely left her lips. 

House. “‘T will do it! I will go to the circus! I can 


Forksely House, perched right on top of the doit! Nurse and Miss Flather won't be back 
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till.evening. . Father is out. It will only give 
Danvers a bit of a scare, and I'll leave a note 
to let her know that I’m ail right.” 

In a few seconds she was out of bed, dressing 
hastily in the dainty clothes she had taken from 
the white enamelled wardrobe. She breathed 
hard, and the unusual exertion brought to her 
cheeks an unhealthy flush. But Doris Forksely, 
invalid though she might be, had a strong will 
of her own, and she laughed again with care- 
free merriment as she crept silently from the 
room which had become almost a prison to her. 


CHAPTER IL 
DORIS’ STOLEN VISIT TO THE CIRCUS 


ING the circus procession was enters 
ing the streets of Astford. How the 
spectators cheered as the bandsmen 
stepped smartly along, their instruments crashing 
out the strains of a swinging march tune! But 
the vigour of their applause was trebled as their 
eyes fell upon the dainty, tiny form of a young 
and exceedingly beautiful girl clad in a novel 
dress of pure white feathers, and riding a pair of 
ponies by the difficult method of standing 
with one foot planted firmly upon the back of 
each animal. 

“ Bravo, Pam!” they shouted. “ Glad to see 
you back again, Pam!” 

Pam Donarty nodded and smiled, and kissed 
her dainty white hand to the cheering, shouting 
crowd of wellwishers ; then she made the two 
ponies cavort and prance on their hind legs as 
she drove them along with perfect skill and 
confidence. 

But though she smiled, her pretty blue eyes 
had a cloud in them as she glanced at the not 
too well-filled streets. And then, a moment 
later, a giant figure of a man came galloping 
up to her side, and Pam of the Ponies held her 
breath in dread anticipation of what was coming, 

“There you are, little one!’’ whispered the 
big man, in a soft voice that seemed almost 
ridiculous in so large a person. “I tell you our 
show will be a failure from the start! Look at 
the hoardings there. Handler’s show was here 
only last week. See! On the top of that fence 
you can see one of Stuart’s old bills. We’re 
late again—always late! Always behind the 
others! Your father is down and beaten, Pam!” 

“No, not beaten, daddy!” cried Pam en- 
couragingly. ‘‘ We aes 

“Yes, beaten, lass!’ answered her father. 
“ But only because I haven’t the money to buy 
motor-tractors with which to move the show 
quickly from place to place. Pam, my little girl, 
it is cruelly unfair! We've the best talent on 
the road. There isn’t a trapezist to beat our 
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Loiio and Follo. Stuart, Handler, Wrightson, 
and Fletcher, between them, haven’t a clown 
to compare with Sprinto. There isn’t another 
lion-tamer like Caradoc in England. And, though 
you’re my own little girl, I tell you to your face 
there is not a child equestrienne to hold a candle 
to you. But we’re beaten in every town we go to. 
We're always too late—always too late! ”’ 

“I’m sure it won’t be so bad as you fear, 
Daddy,” replied Pam. ‘“‘ Why, everybody will 
come to our circus. See how they are cheering 
us |” 

“ Yes ; but how many are there here?” the 
circus-owner asked sadly. ‘‘ The streets are half- 
empty. Most of the folks in this place have had 
enough of circuses with the two that were here 
before us. It’s always the same! They arrive 
first at every town, and are driving us off the 
road, because they can buy fast-travelling motors 
and tractors. They know they can’t get the 
talent, because they won’t pay their artists the 
good wages our own receive, so they beat us by 
forestalling us wherever we go. But it’s terribly 
hard, Pam! Things have gone from bad to worse. 
Something will have to be sold to pay the wages 
this week-end ! ” 

“ Daddy,” said Pam Donarty, with a cheering 
smile, “‘ you mustn’t talk so sadly. It’s going 
to be all right. Oh, I am sure it is! And there 
are ever So many people in the streets. See how 
they cheer when I make Coalie prance on his 
hind legs. They will fill the tent to-night. They 
remember us from last time, and will crowd to 
see us. Now you really must smile and laugh, 
daddy, for they expect the ring-master to be 
the cheeriest man in the whole procession.” 


“You are right,”’ smiled the big man sadly. 
“T must hide our worries from them, Pam. 
Hullo, there! Make way for the world’s greatest 
circus and menagerie! Strike up the band!” 

He spurred his big grey horse forward, and 
once again the band crashed out its music. 

Pam, though she had smiled and spoken so 
bravely, was sad at heart. But just then she 
had to give all her attention to her ponies. 
“Snow,” the perfectly white pony, was ap- 
parently getting hungry, ior he was becoming 
too frisky, and Pam had to pull him up firmly 
as they turned into the big piece of ground on 
the outskirts of the town, where the circus tert 
was already half-erected. 

In a few moments she had sfipped into the 
caravan she shared with her aunt, who was 
cook-general for the whole circus by day and 
box-office clerk when the show was on. She 
slipped out of her feather dress, donned neat 
riding garb, then went to attend to the feeding 
and bedding down of her ponies. 

Just as she reached the lines to which they 
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were tethered, she gave a cry of surprise to sre 
a little girl, very pale and looking pitifully cold 
and frail, feeding Coalie with a carrot. 

Pam was shy of nobody. 

“Hallo! ”’ she smiled brightly. “It’s jolly 
good of you to feed Coalie like that! Do you 
come from the town ? ”’ 

Doris turned with a little exclamation of 
surprise ; then she lifted her head a trifle proudly. 

“Tm Doris Forksely,” she said. ‘ My father 
is Sir John, lord of the manor here.” 

Pam’s eyes widened. 

“Tsay! How lovely for you! Do you live in 
that great house there right at the top of the 
town ? ” 

She turned and pointed to where the house 
could be seen, like a miniature castle, perched 
high on the hilltop. 

Doris smiled a little wanly. 

“Yes. It’s miserable to be cooped up there, 
though. I saw the circus going by. I just had to 
slip away from ’ She was going to say from 
her bedroom, but then the young scapegrace 
thought perhaps she had better not. Though 


* this girl seemed only a trifle older than herself, 


she saw that she had quite an air of self-reliance. 
And Doris had an idea if she said that she had 


“ Hallo! ” said Pam brightly. 


with a smile. ‘ No,” she answered. 


“ It’s jolly good of you to feed Coalie! 


“| live at the Manor. 
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escaped from her home without her father’s 
knowledge the circus girl might not approve. 

“T suppose you would like to look all round 
the circus ?”’ said Pam. “‘ You are lucky to have 
come just now, for you will be able to see all the 
animals fed.” 

“Oh, will you really take me round ? ”’ cried 
Doris, her eyes opening with excitement. “ How 
good and kind you are tome! I am sure you must 
be tired and wanting to rest.” 

But Pam shook her curly head. She saw how 
eager her new-found friend was to see the show, 
and somehow she had taken an immense liking 
to the girl from the first moment she saw her. So 
with a gay laugh she drew Doris Forksely’s arm 
within her own, and together they began a tour 
of the circus yans and menagerie cages. 

By the time that visit came to an end, the 
two girls realised that they had become ever such 
great friends. They had talked of a hundred and 
one things, and neither of them had realised how 
the time had flown. From the big tent where the 
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Do you come from the town?” The girl turned 
My father is Sir John.” 


circus people took their meals together, came 
the savoury smell of cooked food, and Pam 
suddenly realised that she was hungry. 

“ You're hungry, too!” she said to Doris. 
“ T suppose a girl like you wouldn’t care to come 
and have some food in the rough and ready 
fashion of circus folk ? ”’ 


But Doris, who was every bit as hungry as” 


Pam, took very readily to the invitation, and she 
thought it would be splendid fun to eat some of 
the savoury smelling food in the great tent. 

If her parents, who sometimes failed to tempt 
her with the most daintily cooked food, could 
have seen her eating away with relish at a great 
dish of stew, they would have had the surprise of 
their lives. 

It was only when the meal was over that the 
truant realised how late it had grown. She 
jumped up with a start. 

“Oh, I really must be going now !”’ she cried. 

Pam, who was really sorry to lose her, said she 
would accompany her part of the way home. She 
noticed that Doris seemed strangely tired and 
weary. 

“You don’t look very strong,” she said, as they 
started off. ‘‘ Have you been ill ? ” 

Then Doris told her everything. How she had 
been delicate from birth, and how she was 
brought up very much like a hothouse flower, 
and was not allowed to be out and about as other 
girls were. 

- Pam’s little face grew thoughtful. 

“Oh, I am sure you would be ever so much 
better if they allowed you out in the open air 
more,” she said, ‘‘ You seem to have enjoyed 
to-day thoroughly. Of course,’ she added 
quickly, ‘“‘ our parents must know best what is 
good for us, and we ought to obey them. I hope 
you will not get into trouble for running away 
like this?” 

“Of course I shan’t!”’ laughed Doris, tossing 
her head in the air. “I can always get round 
daddy. He is never angry with me for more 
than a few moments at a time.” 

By this time they had entered the wood which 
led up the hillside to the Manor, and they had not 
gone far before the sound of men’s voices reached 
their ears. 
Doris gripping her arm very tightly with her 
fingers. 

“Ssh!” breathed the little rich girl. ‘‘ That’s 
my father! He seems angry. You stay here 
and I will slip into the house by a side track. 
Good-bye! Thanks ever so much for your kind- 
ness ! 
You must come up to the Manor some day, 
Pam!” 

Before Pam realised what had happened, the 


Suddenly Pam was amazed to find | 


You'll see me at the circus performance. . 


breathless girl had let her go and had disappeared 
into the wood. 

As she watched her friend’s hasty departure, 
Pam was so astonished that for some moments 
she stood motionless, at a loss to know what to 
do. Then once again the voices fell on her ears, 
and this time she was more startled than ever 


to recognise one of the voices as that of her 


father. 

“ You might do this much for me, John! ” the 
girl heard him say in pleading tones. “‘ You know 
I have never asked you for a favour of any kind, 
and even now I am not asking you to take any 
risk. I can offer you the whole circus as security. 
But I must have motors and steam-tractors, or 
I shall be ruined.” 

“T can’t help that!” broke in the other voice, 
which Pam did not recognise. It held a rather 
haughty and proud note, not exactly hard, but 
suggestive of an irritable and vain speaker. 
“T tell you I have no money to buy motors for a 
—a trumpery circus ! You have no right to expect 
any help from me. Suppose people knew I was 
here speaking to you to-day ? What would they 

say of me? What would they say if they knew 
my brother was only a circus proprietor ? Why 
I should be a laughing-stock throughout the 


countryside.” 
“John!” came Pam’s father’s pleading, 
protesting answer. “‘ Nobody knows anything, 


Nobody knows I am here. All these years I have 
kept my promise to you. I took my wife’s name 
and I have never revealed the fact I am your 
brother, althcugh I have nothing to be ashamed 
of. I am a circus proprietor, but I am an honest 
man, and have done nothing of which I am 
ashamed.” 

<1 can t help it ! I can’t help it!’ came the 
irritable answer. ‘‘ There is nothing more to be 
said. I tell you I can’t lend you the money, 
and I can’t stop here arguing any longer. I’ve 
got to get back for dinner. Good-day, and—and 
don’t worry me any more.” 

Pam, standing petrified, heard a movement 
through the wood, and as she moved forward 
the bushes in front of her parted and she saw her 
father in the open space, his face more careworn 
and strained than she had ever seen it before. 

With acry she ran up and took hold of his arm. 

“Father! What is the matter? Who were 
you talking to? Who was it you were asking for 
money. And why did he refuse you ? I—I heard 
everything—at least, enough to know that you 
must be dreadfully worried! Oh, do ell me all 
about it!” 

Jim Donarty caught his little girl fnaly to his 


~ broad chest. 
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“No, no, little girl!’ he answered her in 
tender, comforting tones. “‘ You mustn’t ask me 


‘that. You weren’t supposed to hear. Besides, 
it’s all right, little girl. We are not beaten yet ; 
‘no, not by any means! We'll pull through, I tell 
you. I—I had no right to ask him for help.” 

“Who ?”’ cried Pam. ‘“ Who was it you spoke 
to and who refused you so unkindly ? ” 

But her father would not tell her, and Pam’s 
sense of duty and loyalty to her father told her 
that she had no right to question him further. 

But she was not deceived. She knew her father 

.to be as proud as he was honest. She knew he 

would not seek to 
borrow money of any- 
one unless he were in 
sore straits indeed. 

_A feeling of de- 
pression held her as 
she walked back at 
his side to the fair- 
ground. Now and again 
she glanced up into 
his careworn face. It 
had never appeared so 
lined as it did now. 
For the first time she 
realised how grey he 
had grown of late, how WE HYMN 
he laughed much more LW tM / eae 
rarely than he used to POO a 
do. Things must be ets 
black indeed for him ! 
* But Pam had any amount of 
pluck and determination in times 
when things did not go smoothly, 
and as they arrived at_ their 
destination a firm resolution formed 
itself in her staunch little heart. 

“T’ll help father! ”’ she whispered 
to herself. ‘‘ There must be a way 
of helping him. And if I can't 
find the way then I don’t deserve 
to have such a splendid father 
as he is.” 


CHAPTER III. 


DORIS ESCAPES AGAIN 

a WV have you been, Miss Doris ? Oh, 

where have you been? You've given 

us a terrible scare. You've frightened 

nurse almost out of her wits, and Miss Flather, 

too. Where have you been, you naughty girl ? 
Your father shal! hear of this.” 

“Tot of stupids!” declared the unabashed 
Doris as she made her way into the house. 
‘There was nothing to get scared about at all. 
I’m just tired to death of being treated like a 
baby! My room was stifling, and so—so I went 
for a walk. And there’s no need to worry father 
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about it, Danvers,” added Doris in a persuasive 
voice which usually got her her own way with 
everybody. ‘“‘ You leave nurse and Miss Flather 
to me 
_ “ You need not talk like that, Doris!” said an 
indignant voice from behind, and a nurse entered 
the room. ‘“ Your papa shall know about it at 
oD You might have caught your death of 
cold. 

““ What’s this?’ came a gruff demand from 
the door, and then Doris knew that the fat was 
properly in the fire. Next moment her 
father was being told all about her escapade. 


“Doris !.”” he cried in a voice. which, 
though angry, was full of anxious concern. 
“Tt was very wrong of you to go out without 
permission. You know you are not fit to be 
out a day like this——” 
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“Oh, yes, Daddy, I am!” came her 
protesting answer. “ Why will you make 
such a mollycoddle of me? I tell you I 


should be ever so much better if I were to 
be allowed to do 
as other girls. I felt 
splendid out in the 
fresh air. And when I 
got to the circus I had 
the biggest meal with 
the circus folk that I 
have ever had in my 
life. And I wish I 
could have stewed steak 
and onions——” 
“Doris > esir ohn 
Forksely stood aghast. 
“The circus! What- 
ever do you mean? 
Stewed steak ! My dear 
child, you must be 
losing your senses !”’ 


an) ONG ge Uta Oued 
Gani ’ I! insisted Doris, and she 
vA tried to explain that the 
La circus was just the best 
——_—— » had ever 
—— 4) bit of fun she 
Why ! ipsa ue had, and there was no 
“Why!” gasped Pam. “ 5 : 
is the very image of my food for an invalid te 
father !” compare with stewed 
steak and onions. 


But it was not a bit of use. Miss Flather, the 
nurse, and Danvers, the maid, all joined in with 
entreaties to her father that she should not be 
allowed out again. Then someone took her 
temperature, another felt her pulse, and Doris 
had to choke back her anger as her father went 
from the room having approved of the advice 
that she should be undressed and put to bed, 
and the windows should be shut to prevent the 


, 


fresh air from entering the already overheated 
room. : 

Dusk began to fall, but Doris Forksely had not 
the least intention of going to sleep. She kept 
her eyes on the window, and presently she 
caught the red glow of the naphtha flares from the 
circus ground breaking through the darkness. 

“Now’s the time!” she said determinedly as 
she once again got from her bed. ‘“‘ Now’s the 
time to go and see the circus performance ! 
They’ll never dream that I would dare to defy 
them a second time in one day. But I’m going to. 
I couldn’t miss Pam and those darling perform- 
ing pones, no matter what happened ! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ORDERED AWAY FROM HER FRIEND’S HOUSE 


IByeS clapped her hands with wild, thrilling 
delight. Never had she enjoyed herself 
like this before. The circus band, perched 
high up on its platform above the red upholstered 
ring seats, blared forth an inspiriting gavotte, 
while round the tan-strewn circle, a dainty girl 
in a dress of snow white feathers performed 
wonderful riding feats upon the backs of ‘‘ Coalie” 
and ‘‘ Snow,”’ the two perfectly-trained perform- 
ing ponies which formed one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of Donarty’s Circus. 

The audience yelled their loudest applause. 
They stamped on the floor boards to the time 
of the music, they clapped their hands again 
and again as Pam of the Ponies executed yet 
another daring and graceful manceuvre. 

Now she raced round the ring with one foot 
on the back of each pony. Now she stood upon 
“ Coalie,” while “Snow” circled round and 
round his black comrade. Now she stood astride 
the two prancing steeds again, with her back to 
their heads, while they tore madly across the 
ring suddenly tostop dead before Sprint, the 
clown, who pretended to collapse with fright 
at the daring of the rider. 

Doris watched her friend with eyes that shone 
with admiration, and as the band crashed out 
the chord that heralded the end of her turn, Pam 
waved her hand to the girl, who stood up and 
shouted her congratulations, completely carried 
away by the thrilling performance. 

In a few moments Doris had run outside the 
tent to greet her friend of the circus. But to her 
astonishment Pam looked at her really angrily. 

“You must go back at once, Doris dear! ”’ 
she said with quite a motherly firmness in her 
voice. “ You have no right to come out at 
night when you have been used to such careful 
attention. You are not really strong, you know, 
and though I believe you would be much better 
off if you had more fresh air and were allowed to 
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rough it a bit, it is certainly very wrong of you 
to creep out of the house like this. Now do go 
back. If you don’t, I shall never speak to you 
again |” 

Doris pouted. 

‘Oh, you are mean, Pam. If only they would 
let me lead a life like yours! Of course, I know 
it must be very hard sometimes, but my lot is far 
worse, never to have any funatall! But I won’t 
go back unless you promise to come and see me 
at the Manor to-morrow morning. Couldn’t you 
bring the ponies with you ? ” 

Pam thought for a moment, then promised that 
she would come, and that, if it could be managed, 
she would bring the ponies with her. 

In the morning Doris was up early. She was 
deeply thankful that the day was a mild one, 
for otherwise she knew she would not have been 
allowed out of the house. 


Soon after ten o’clock she saw Pam trotting 
up the drive upon ‘“ Snow’s” back, while 
“‘ Coalie ”’ followed daintily at her side. Ina few 
moments the two girls had met, and Doris led 
the way to a big paddock on one side of the 
house. Here Doris was allowed to fondle the 
ponies to her heart’s content, and then to amuse 
her friend, Pam put them through a number of 
tricks. ; 

After that Doris took the girl from the circus 
into the house and showed her some of the lovely 
rooms. And now it was Pam’s turn to be held 
under a spell of awe and wonder. Never had she 
seen such magnificence as this. All her days 
had been passed in the humble confines of a 
circus caravan. She had never known what it was 
to live for more than a few weeks at a time in an 
ordinary modest house. 

But this place was a veritable fairy palace te 
her. The beauty of the rooms went straight 
to her artistic imagination. She was in love 
with the age-old furniture, with the harmonising 
colours of the hangings ; she raptly admired the 
paintings on the wall, and quite suddenly she 
stood very still! She stood before the picture of 
a man. He was tall, proud-looking almost to 
arrogance, and dressed in the picturesque garb 
of the hunting field. 

“Why ?” she gasped, “‘ who is that ? 
he is the very image of—of my father! ” 

A gay, incredulous laugh left Doris’s lips. 

“Tam very sorry, but he can’t be you 
father,” she cried, ‘“‘for that happens to be 
my own father, Pam darling. But do let us 
go back now to the ponies.” ‘ 

Pam was quite willing to do so, for she felt 
strangely perturbed. She tried to pull her 
thoughts together, but her mind was far away, 
as, at Doris’s request, she mounted Coalie and 
began to do some simple feats of horsemanship. 


He— 
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“ Do let me get on Snow’s back and see if I 
can’t learn to ride! ” cried Doris. 

“All right,” replied Pam absently.. Had 
her mind not been distracted by what had 
happened in the house she would not have 
dreamed of lifting Doris into the saddle. But 
she hardly realised what she was doing. Mechanic- 
ally she told her chum what to do, how she 
should hold the reins, how she should keep 
her knees firm against the pony’s side and her 
heels well away. 


The pony seemed to know that he had a 
novice on his back. For he was docility itself, 
and, under Pam’s instruction, Doris found 
herself riding the pony steadily round the 
paddock. She possessed plenty of courage and a 
quick intelligence, 
and in a_ very 
short time she 
was driving the 
pony in splendid 
fashion. 

She thrilled with 
the novelty and 
the enjoyment of 
this new experi- 
ence. Suddenly 
she looked up and 
gave a loud, ex- 
cited cry as a 
figure came from 


the house. 

WAG top Key outs (yn 
father!” she 
cried. ‘‘ Docome 


here and see how 
well I can ride!” 

Sir John Fork- 
sely stood stock- 
still, scarcely 
believing his eyes. 
Then at a run he 
came towards her, 

“ Doris, my child, what in the name of reason 
does this mean? Who taught you to ride? 
Why I never saw a girl of your age sit a saddle 
better! Where did you get that pony from? 
Why, he’s a little beauty! He doesn’t belong 
to me. I know I have no such animal in my 
stable ae 

“Of course you haven’t, Daddy; he belongs 
to the circus!” 

Pam held her breath as she saw Sir John 
approach. She saw his face darken at his 
daughter’s last words. __ 

“The circus?” he said sharply. ‘I never 
heard of such a thing in all my life. If you 
want to be taught riding I will have you taught 
by a competent person,’ 


“ Be off!” he cried. 


“JT cannot allow my daughter to associate 
with circus people.” 
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“Father!” cried Doris in fierce protest, ‘1 
never thought you would say such a cruel, .. 
unfair thing as that. Pam is ever such a clever “ 
rider, and she performs wonderful equestrian 
tricks in the circus. I saw her there last night. 
Oh, I know you would not let me go, but I slipped 
out of the house on my own accord. Pam is 
wonderful, the most wonderful girl I have 
ever known, and she is my friend.” 

“She is nothing of the kind!” shouted Sir John 
furiously. ‘‘ How dare you go to the circus? 
You will most certainly be ill after this ! ” 

“But Iam not at all ill——” began Doris, 
who possessed something of her father’s temper ; 
She was not allowed, however, to complete her 
protest. Her father took her from the saddle, 
and set her down 
upon the ground. 

“Be off with 
yous! as hevecried 
Sit On LY woe 
off with you into 
they hiontis.et ak 
never heard of 
such conduct be- 
fore!” 

Then, still be- 
side himself with 
irritation, he 
turned to where 
Pam, white-faced 
and _ shrinking, 
stood holding her 
beloved ponies. 

““And you be 
Gi, UOO!’ Ine 
commanded. “I 
don’t suppose you 
meant) toudo 
any harm, but 
I cannot have 
you here. My 
daughter is a very 
weak -invalid and—of course she—she cannot 
have companions of—of people who come from— 
from such places as—as—er—circuses ! ”’ 

Pam slipped her hands to the bridles of her 
beloved ponies. 

‘Of course, I will go, sir,” she said, ‘“ but, 
if you would not think it impertinent of me, I 
should like to say that I am ever so sure that 
a little more fresh air and some exercise like 
horse-riding would do Doris ever so much more 
good than being cooped up in the house. I 
am sorry you won’t let me be friends with 
Doris, and that you won't let her come 
and see Snow and Coalie any more, but of 
course, you may be sure I shall respect your 
wishes, sir. _ We are proud people, we Donartys, 


and we never go where we are not wanted.” 

Pam turned away and a moment later was in 
the saddle and was galloping towards the town. 
Perhaps if she had not been so angry and so 
quick to depart, the sequel to her visit to the 
Manor might have been very different. For, 
as she rode away, an exclamation of amazement 
left the gentleman’s lips, but she did not hear it. 

. That girl a Donarty!” breathed Sir John, 
in tones of unbelieving wonder. ‘‘ Then—then 
she must be Pam Donarty, Jim’s daughter ! 
I remember he had a baby girl! But no, how 
can she be? Why, in that neat riding habit she 
looked like a little lady, and spoke like one, too. 
I think I must have a word with that young 
scapegrace, Doris, about this. And what was it 
that girl said about Doris wanting more fresh 
air ? I wonder, I wonder ! ” 


CHAPTER _Y. 


A BARRIER OF FIRE 
HEN Pam reached the circus she inquired 
for her father, only to learn that he 
had left the circus and would not be 
back till evening. 

“What has happened ?”’ she demanded of a 
group of circus hands. ‘‘ Where has father 
gone?” 

Sprint, the clown, found courage to tell her. 

““ He’s gone to sell some of the animals, Pam ! 
The place was only half full last night. It will 
be worse to-night. The old circus is going to 
crack up, Pam, and we're all dreadfully sorry 
for you and your father.” 

Pam turned away, her hands gripped, her eyes 
blinded with tears. Her father had gone to 
sell part of the show! Oh, if only he had been 
there. She had a scheme. She knew now that 
Sir John Forksely was related in some way to 
them. His was the voice she had heard on the 
day of their arrival, talking in the woods to her 
father. The men were alike as two peas. A 
daring scheme had come into her mind whereby 
she thought they would win Sir John’s aid. 
And now her father was not there to be told of it. 

All day long she waited for his return. 

When it came to the time for the evening 
performance he had not come back. Pam forced 
herself to be cheery. More people were passing 
the barriers. She mustn’t turn them away by 
letting them see she was not the usual high- 
spirited performer they had come to see. 

The band broke out into its gay music. She 
leapt on to her pony, the ring barricade opened, 
and, with Sprint capering in before her, she rode 
Snow into the ring. How they cheered ! 

In some measure their enthusiastic applause 
gave her fresh heart, and she well deserved the 
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round of cheering that greetcd her final turn. 
But, as she rode from the ring, the smile left her 
lips, and she pulled Coalie up short, for from the 
crowd in the packed ring seats she saw the pale 
face of Doris staring at her. 

As soon as she was out of the ring she tried 
to find Doris, determined to send her back home. 
But the messenger-boy she sent to bring Doris 
to her tent, said she was not to be found. 

Pam got to her feet. 

“IT know. She must have left her place, and 
is on her way to find me. Ah, _ good 
gracious! What is that ? ” 

To Pam’s ears had come the sound of a wild 
scream, and, turning in the direction from 
which it came, she gave a cry of dismay as she 
saw one of the tents leap into flames. 

‘“Oh, someone must have knocked one of 
the naphtha-flares over!’’ she cried. ‘ Bob, 
dash off and get all the assistance you can! We 
must at all costs avoid a panic in the circus! ”’ 

Faster than she could speak the flames spread 
in the cold, keen night air. From tent to tent 
they leapt, the canvas lighting like timber. And 
then the heat and flames caught the cars which, 
heavily encrusted in thick paint, began to crackle 
and burn. 

Luckily the flames were blown away from the 
big performing tent which, thanks to the wise 
direction of old Jim Donarty, was always placed 
well away from the rest of the show. The people 
poured out from it now, and did all they knew 
to rescue the terrified animals from the threatened 
cages. 

Pam had made a headlong rush to the picket- 
lines, where the horses were tethered during the 
show. She was only just in time to reach her 
beloved ponies, which were at the extreme end 
of the line and nearest to the burning tents. 
They answered to her voice, and, as she cut 
them free and leaped upon their backs, a cheer 
went up from the spectators. 

“Get back there, boys!’ she heard the anxious 
voice of her father saying. ‘‘ Get back there for 
your lives! We have rescued the animals, and 
can do no more. The whole show will go up 
now. It means disaster for us!” 

By this time the male members of the show, 
together with a number of policemen who had 
come rushing to the scene, were forcing the crowd 
back. Then suddenly a man’s terrified voice was 
heard above the general noise and excitement. 

“My little girl! My Doris! She went that 
way. I saw her go into the circus and then 
round to the caravans, to find a circus girl she 
knew there ! 

“Stand back there, Sir John! ” shouted the 
voice of a burly police-sergeant as Sir John 
Forksely forced a way through the crowd. 
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“ Hold him back there, you men. It is madness 
for him to try to get through that fire. No man 
could live in that furnace !”’ 

A dozen pairs of hands were stretched out to 
hold Sir John Forksely back. He fought furi- 
ously to be free, tortured by the knowledge that 
his beloved little girl stood in such awful peril. 
A moment later a wild cry went up from every 
throat. ; 

“Look, boys! Pam is going to the rescue ! 
Pam is riding through the flames to the rescue!” 

It was true. And while every man held his 
breath in dread wonder, the mind of each was 
filled with one thought.—Could she get through ? 

The same question was passing through Pam’s 
brain as she bent low over Snow’s neck and 
whispered in his ear. ‘‘ Keep to it, Snow 
darling!’ she said. ‘‘ Stand by me now, and 
don’t be afraid. Go your hardest through the 
flames and we shall be allright.” 

The gallant little pony seemed to under- 
stand, for the next moment they reached the wall 
of fire, and Snow, with a piercing neigh, dashed 
through it. There was a choking moment when 
it seemed to Pam that she breathed flame, and 
then they were through the worst of it. 


The smoke blinded her, but she made her way 
to her caravan, and then a joyous laugh left her 


lips as she saw the figure of a girl lying motion- . 


less upon the steps. It took her but a moment 
to leap from the saddle, and but little longer to 
drag Doris Forksely from the place of peril to 
the pony’s back. 

She mounted, and once again she called to 
Snow to face the flames. For a moment the 
little steed hesitated, and then once more as the 
girl shook the reins, the little pony stretched its 
neck and sprang forward to make another dash 
through the barrier of fire. 

“Here she comes, lads; 
the excited yell went up. 
she has found her! She’s brought Sir John’s 
little girl back! Bravo, bravo, Pam! Hurry 
there, boys! Look! She’s falling from the 
saddle!” 

As Pam drew up to them the bridle fell from 
her hand, her senses reeled, and, dropping to 
one side, she slipped from the saddle to be caught 
by many willing hands as she slithered to the 
ground, 

She heard nothing of the cheering which rose 
again and again into the night, loud above the 
roaring of the flames. 


here she comes!” 
“ And by Jove—yes, 


VS 


a 


_ In the library ot Forksely Manor were seated 

four people. They were Doris, Jim Donarty, 

Pam of the Ponies, and Sir John Forksely. 
“Whatever my opinion may be about cir- 
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cuses,” Sir John was saying slowly, and with a 
touch of humbleness in his voice which had 
never been there before, ‘‘ nothing can alter 
the fact that a circus girl proved hers¢lf more 
resourceful and braver than any man. To Pam, 
my niece, I owe my daughter’s life. That is a 
fact I can never forget, and one I shall never 
want to forget.” 

He turned to his brother, Jim Donarvy. 

“Tt has made me realise, Jim,’’ he continued, 
‘that I have been cruel and unkind. I was 
ashamed of you because you were a circus man, 
while I was fortunate enough to get on in the 
world and to win a title. I refused you help 
that would have been easy for me to give, and 
which would have meant a very great deal to 
you. What can I say to the brother I have 
treated so badly, now that his little girl has 
brought my little girl back to me? ”’. 

‘Oh, Uncle John!” cried Pam impulsively, 


as she saw that her father was too moved for 


words. ‘‘ There is nothing for you to say. I 
am sure father would not wish you to humble 
yourself in any way. You did not mean to be 
cruel, I am sure of that. As for my saving 
Doris—why, she would have done as much for 
me. It was nothing 

“Tt was. everything!’ cried Doris. ‘‘ You 
saved my life, and daddy is going to tell you 
that if he was unkind in the past he is going to 
be generous enough now. He is going to build 
a permanent circus in the town for your father, 
so that there can be a show there whenever he 
wants it, and you are to have all the motor- 
lorries and steam-tractors you need for the 
travelling show. a 

“And we are not going to separate when you 
leave here,” she went on. “ Daddy’s quite con- 
vinced now that a little less pampering and 
rather more fresh air is the very thing for me. 
I’m going to travel round with you for a time, 
and uncle has got to promise to let you stay here 
with me for part of each year.” 


Impulsively she turned to Jim Donarty. 

“You're satisfied now, Uncle Jim, aren’t 
you? You'll not bear any ill-feeling towards 
daddy, will you ? ” 

For answer big Jim Donarty held out his hand 
which was instantly seized by Sir John. 

Doris saw it, and so did Pam. Next moment 
the two girls had got to their feet, and were 
dancing up and down the room. 

‘““ Bully for me to be coming round the circus 
with you!” whispered Doris, with suppressed 
excitement. 

“Bully for me to be staying at Folksely 
Manor! Bully for daddy to get his motors ! 
Bully for all of us!” laughed Pam of the Ponies. 

THE END 


There is no end to the dainty things schoolgirls can make. 


are some of 


Here 


the prettiest and most useful things possible, 


all of which you can easily make with your own fingers 


HAT a world of difference a pretty lampshade 
makes to a room! It softens all crude 
colourings, and casts a kindly glow over 

well-worn furniture, making it look mellow 
instead of shabby. Such a shade as the one 
depicted on this page would make a most accept- 
able birthday gift for your friend’s bedroom, or, on 
a larger scale, for the home hall or sitting-roon). 


OUR ILLUSTRATION 


ee “ Owl” shade illustrated on this page is 
just the thing to pop on over an electric 
bulb or candle. The shade is made from 
Whatman’s painting paper, which 
is ideal for this purpose, and can be 
bought at any stationery store, price 
elevenpence per sheet. 


To make the shade, draw the out- 
line and the design on the painting 
paper, and, using a piece of glass as 
a cutting-board, cut away the back- 
ground of the design with a sharp pen- 
knife. Don’t rush this part, but see that the 
design is accurate and cleanly cut. 


Paint this cut-out—or stencil part, as it is called 
—a dark brown, and when the stencil is quite dry 
paste over the back some thin dark blue tissue 
paper, and on this draw the moon and the stars 
as neatly as possible. Cut this out carefully with 
a pair of very sharp scissors, and over the whole 
back paste a piece of yellow paper. This addition 
makes the sky a most realistic colour—a bluish 


green — the yellow moon _ standing out 
brilhantly. 
<n 
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THE FINISHING TOUCHES 
O* no account must the background of the 
shade be cut to shape until this is perfectly 
dry, as otherwise it is difficult to get the 
corners to meet in just the right places, and this 
makes all the difference in the world to the 
finished appearance. Cut out the background 
and fold into sections, clipping or neatly pasting 
into position. 

Of course, the “Owl” design is only one of 
the many ideas that can be successfully carried 
out at home. Be very sure when shade-making 
to study well the colouring of the room in 
which the shade is to be placed, 
and always try your colour effects 
with the light switched on, as very 
often a colour will look quite 
different — and so ruin a colour 


scheme — when placed over the 
lighted bulb. 


The “ Owl Lamp-shade 


MORE NOVELTIES 

jer drawing-room or piano candles, a pretty 
idea is to make the foundation of your 
shade silk over wire, and on to this stitch 
clusters of brilliantly coloured silken flowers or 
fruit, veiling the whole with thin gauze or 
georgette, so that a ‘‘shadow”’ effect is the 
result. When this is done, finish the edges of 
the shade with silver or gold galon braid or bead 
fringe, and this will add that “ expensive ” look 

to the finished article. 
If such a shade is added to a table or standard 
lamp, place a cluster of the silken flowers or fruit 
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to the stem of the lathp to give a novel 
finish. 

Fashions in lampshades, like everything else, 
change ! 

The smartest and prettiest designs of the 
moment are developed in taffetas or soft Jap 
silk, and, if they are to emulate the more expen- 
sive designs, must be attractively frilled from 
top to bottom. 

Now frills, although so fussy and expensive- 
looking, are quite simple to arrange. 

To make the shade depicted, cover 
your foundation frame with white Jap 
silk, and then cut your length of 
taffetas silk into two-inch-wide strips. 
Send these to be picot-edged, or, if this 
is impossible, neatly hem and edge with 
anarrow-beaded fringe by way of a 
finish. 

Slightly gather your top edge of 
material and attach to foundation 
silk, placing each frill slightly under 
the previous one until the white silk 
is entirely covered. 


Red, palest orange, lemon, and soft The Fritled Ca 


blue are all shades which you coul ' 
choose for this type of shade. When a specially 
bright colour is decided upon, however, tone this 
down by decorating with tiny black wooden beads. 

Silhouettes, cut from black silk, in the shape 
of birds, flowers or quaint figures, are another 
means of adornment. A pagoda-shaped shade 
I admired the other day had black butterflies 
appliquéd to its deep green background, while 
groups of quaint black and green wooden beads 
were hung from each point. 


IN SUEDE OR SILK 


HE delightful little case illustrated, just the 
SE thing to slip into handbag or school attache 
case, may be made up from a scrap of 
coloured faille silk (the strong, corded variety) 
or soft suéde leather. Now that the latter is so 
very cheap and easy to work with, you will find 
it much better wearing than the former, which, 
although so pretty when new, 
is apt to get a little worn-look- 
ing after a very short time of 
daily use. 

You can purchase suéde now 
by the square inch, so you will 
be able to get just as much as 
you want. 

To make the case depicted, 
take a square of leather, just as 
large or small as you desire 
{urn over an inch or two at each 
end to form the pocket patts 
and slightly round the corners 


Suéde Purse and 
Note Case 
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with a sharp knife, over-stitching these in silk the 
same colour as the suéde. ‘ 

Place two rows of dividing stitching down the 
centre half of each large pocket, thus making 
four in all, so that letters, stamps, handkerchief, 
etc., may be slipped in. Fold over the case and 
decorate outside by stitching on an ivorine or 
imitation tortoiseshell initial (these can be bought 
for about sixpence). 

This is really all the decoration the case 
requires. Should you, however, special- 
ise in pokerwork, beadwork, or even 
embroidery, a little of either of these 
may be introduced with every success. 

While on the subject of suéde, it may 
interest you to know that this may be 
made to look as good as when new by 
gently rubbing the leather with very 
fine (No. FF) glasspaper, which may 
be purchased for a penny a sheet. 

After all greasy marks are removed, 
brush the suéde with a very stiff (even 
wire) brush to raise the pile, which has 
become slightly flattened with the glass- 
paper. A very badly worn and dis- 
coloured article should be treated with 
cloth ball in the same shade after the applica- 
tion of the paper. Remember, though, to beat 
the cloth ball well out. 


THE STENCILLED CUSHION 


H“= you seen the newstencilled foot cushion ? 
This is a most charming affair, which 
mother would just love for her very own, 
and should be made up in shades to tone with the 
sitting or drawing room in which it is to be placed, 
Make your cushion in the new circular shape, 
connecting up with a strip of the material, and 
padding with kapock or flock until quite hard. 
Top and bottom of the cushion are kept quite 
plain 3 itis the encircling band which is decorated. 
Quaint Egyptian figures were sketched round 
the cushion depicted, these being stencilled in 
brilliant blues, reds, and yellows, which showed: 
up most attractively against the background of 
soft, green rep. 

If, however, you are 
unfamiliar with stencil- 
ling, appliqué on a pat- 
tern cut from cretonne 
to this band. 

THE 
NEWEST SACHETS 
AVE you seen the 
latest scent sa- 
chets, which take 
the form of full-blown 
flowers? These are 
a very welcome 


— 


shade 


A Stencilled Cushion 


beads. When possible, try to make these 
beads form a pattern. This need not be 
elaborate; merely follow the design on 
the button shown in the centre of this 
page, and you will obtain a charming result. 


change from the sterotyped “cushion” 
affairs, which have had such a long run. 
If at all possible, choose the favourite 
flower of the recipient, and to make the 
sachet, cut out half a dozen to a dozen 
petals in velvet or silk; pad each with On the other hand, a fawn coat looks 
cotton-wool on to which have been sprayed twice as nice again when trimmed with oval 
a few drops of strong perfume or a little pot- _ buttons of the same material decorated with 
pourri. These petals, if possible, should jade stitching, this latter looking particularly 
shade noe dark to Reus so that when me poe attractive when it forms a spider’s web. 
is twisted up, a more realistic effect is obtained. ~ 
The ae is placed with hankies or undies, SUEDE aes SLIPPER BAG ’ 
giving faint, elusive perfume. This method of IDYS your friend attend a dancing class? If 
perfuming is always in better taste than dropping so, the bag of hard-wearing suéde leather 
on the scent to the actual garment or article. sketched below will make a strong appeal to 
Another unusual notion is to add these per- her, for, as well as being useful, it is pretty 
fumed flowers to nightdress-cases, dressing-table enough for her to want to carry it out of doors. 
novelties, etc., or even party frocks. A spray of Evolved from an extra large cinnamon-brown 
leaves may be purchased from any millinery skin, the bag is arranged with a charming 
store and the flowers mounted on these. I diamond-shaped bottom part, the top being 
always think that shop-bought leaves eliminate slightly scalloped, but gathered in with a brown 
that amateurish look from home-made flowers, cord placed an inch or two from the top edge, the 
and are, therefore, always worth the little extra latter slipped through slots cut in the skin. 
expense incurred. As regards trimming, each point is 
ec F-™.. decorated with a leather tassel. The 
MR. WISE OWL Se “*, bag, of course, may be left perfectly 
qe wise owl novelty depicted on this ie S ., plain, but a smartening touch may be 
page may be made quite simply 2. st added by decorating with a spray of 
_ from a scrap of grey silk, satin, « “qs. vivid fruit, cut from contrasting 
or fine cloth, and a skein of pretty \ ae i ee : shades of leather, and seccotined on to 


Zax 
A Dainty 
Sachet 


blue silk. ss j _*' the bag just a little above the centre 
Cut out the head and body parts f, jeeeree , point. 

separately, shaping these as in illustra- you 

beeen aaah on ess AN ORNAMENTAL BOWL 


tion. Stuff with cotton-wool mixed with 
dried lavender, and join the two parts. CHEAP, common or garden wooden bowl can 
Tie a bright blue ribbon round neck part to A form the foundation of a delightful 
hide join, arranging this in a smart bow across novelty. This must be rubbed smooth 
front. Add four tiny black buttons down centre- with very fine glasspaper, and a striking checked 
front, as in illustration, to give the effect of a edge in brilliant yellow and black paint added 
smart waistcoat front, and embroider on nose to rim. If you are clever at designing, draw 
and eyes in thick black silk. motifs at equal intervals all round bowl, filling 
The plumage may be simu- in these with the black and yellow paint to 
lated by adding rows of tone with rim. 
stitching—alternate blue and These bowls may be placed on 
black — to the wing parts. dressing-table or mantelshelf to 
Ordinary tack stitching is all hold odds and ends of ribbon, 


that is required. etc. ; or, again, filled with mould 
and bulbs to blossom in the 
ANOS USES NAb spring. If for the latter purpose, 


F mother is making you a_ choose bulbs in a shade to tone 
pretty coat or freck, you with decoration and pot before 
can do much to help eee presenting. 

it more attractive sti y 

setting to and adorning the A USEFUL LITTLE NOVELTY 
buttons. A navy cloth frock, A PIECE of smartly striped silk 
for instance, looks adorable will make a charming little 
when trimmed down centre- needle-case, which can be 
front and at the wide sleeves _ slipped into a week-end case with- 
with fairly large buttons, out taking up much space. 4 Dainty Slipper 
entirely smothered with scarlet Many girls, too, carry about Bag 
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Mr. Wise Owl 


these €xtremely useful trifles in their 
school. attaché-cases, in case of 
accidents. 

To make this, divide a strip of striped , 
ribbon into three parts, fold over en- {} 
velope fashion, and mitre the top point, 
as in illustration. Line this ribbon with 


a scrap of floral silk, and bind all (4 


outside edges with ribbon in the 
same shade as the stripe on the outside 
material. 

Add scraps of white flannel to the 
inside of pocket, and arrange needles and pins 
of varying sizes in these. Add a reel or two of 
cotton and a pair of tiny scissors, and you'll 
have a “ hold-all”’ that will take up little or no 
space at all. 


A COSY COVER 

ARS of the joy you could give some old 
person by making her a woolly cover for 
her hot-water bottle. 

The cover illustrated on this page was made 
from an odd length of crimson Teddy-bear cloth. 
Cut two squares of this material 

(=) large enough to fit easily over 
WTP bag, and scoop out a little at the 
EL] | top, as in sketch. Stitch together 

y three sides, and bind top with 
washing tape, adding 


quae material or 

Seo short lengths of same at each side to 

A Woolly tie together, and, therefore, hold 
Cover covering in position. 


SWEEPING-BRUSH PIN-CUSHION 

AN ordinary meat skewer, a length of pink 
satin ribbon, and half a cork are all that 
are necessary in the making of the novel 

pin-cushion illustrated in the next column. 

Cut a large cork through the centre, and into 
the centre of the rounded part of one half stick 
the skewer firmly. Cover the handle of the 
latter by twisting round with the ribbon, and, 
after placing a layer of cotton-wool on the flat 
side of the cork, cover this neatly with a scrap 
of the ribbon. 

Arrange pins in the flat part to form the 
bristles of the brush, and add to the top circle 
of the skewer a length of narrow ribbea by which 
to hang the novelty to the dressing-table. 


NOVELTY NEEDLEWORK BASKET 


Das is a craze just now for ornamental 
gift baskets, and these are being 

made and trimmed in a host of 
different ways. If you have learned 
basket-making at school, you will take 
a special delight in developing your 


A Pretty Needlecase 


Basket 


other of the out-of-the-ordinary shapes 
which are more expensive to buy in 
shopland than the round or square 
variety. 

The basket illustrated on this page 
fl was made square, deep, and with a 
handle. The outside was lacquered a 
restful shade of deep prune, and the 
stuffed fruit utilised in the trimming 
was composed of scraps of fuchsia shot 
with gold taffetas silk, intermingled with 
soft, green foliage. 

A remnant of cretonne in shades to tone was 
used to line the inside of basket ; a ruching—made 
by turning in the rough edges of a straight strip 
of material and gathering this up with tiny 
stitches—was run round the extreme edge, giving 
a delightful as well as a necessary finish. 

If the recipient of your gift is specially fond of 
needlework, and you desire to elaborate the 
basket a trifle, fit the interior with roomy 
pockets, inletting a narrow elastic along each of 
these, so that a spring is given to hold the different 
articles the pockets contain in position. 

Slots, too, could be added, 
and through these slipped such 
very necessary trifles as scissors, 
bodkin, etc. 

These ornamental baskets are 
also being made to grace dress- 
ing-tables, but in this case 
no handles are added. The 
outside of the basket is painted 
with gold paint, and the 
inside lined with a piece of 
vivid orange, flame, or night- 
blue silk. 

Pockets are added to hold Sweeping-Brush Pin- 
hairpins, nail-scissors, curling- Cushion 
rags, and the hundred-and-one things which are 
in daily use, while the trimming consists of a 
small china doll dressed in exactly the same shade 
of silk as the lining, perched on one side of 
the basket. 


A PERSONAL GIFT 


A PHOTOGRAPH of the donor is always a happy 
gift, for every girl appreciates a portrait 
of her friend, but if it is given just as it is 
received from the photographers, I am afraid it is 
likely to be tucked away in some drawer, only to 
see dayjight occasionally. If, however the 


*% photograph is given in a frame, then 


it will readily adorn the recipient’s 
§ home and become a much cherished 
possession. 


% insertion is a far more novel 
and attractive manner of 
framing. 

: All you need to buy for 
¢ the framing of your picture 
is a piece of glass the size of 
‘ the photo, and a piece of 
cheap gold galon or insertion 
of a length to go round the 
edges. A piece of cardboard 
and another of brown paper 
can be gleaned from the house. 

First of all lay the photograph flat on the table 
and cover with the glass, making sure that the 
latter is perfectly clean. Place a piece of thin but 
substantial cardboard—cut to the same size—at 
the back. Then take your gilt insertion, and bind 
it round the edges of the three layers together, 
stitching it firmly together in the top right-hand 
corner. The other corners must have the gold 
insertion mitred and stitched firmly, so that the 
frame is firm, and keeps the photograph, glass 
and cardboard compact. Your photograph, 
framed, you should stick a piece of brown paper 
over the back to keep neat, and form a stand with 
the aid of a firm band of cardboard—first covered 
with brown paper—that is bent over at the top 
and stuck to the back of the frame. 

The trimming in the corner is all that remains 
to be done. Get four or five small pieces of 
brightly coloured silk or satin, cut in circles, and 
then form into little fruits by gather- 
ing up the edges and padding with 
wadding. Fold three squares of green 
silk into quarters and gather up 
to form leaves, and, having bunched 
the fruit and leaves together, touch up 
with a little gold paint, and firmly 
affix to the top right-hand corner of 
your frame. The finished frame is 
most attractive, and forms a perfect edging for 
the photograph. 


A HANDY HANDBAG 
© of the most acceptable presents of all toa 
girl is a handbag for everyday use—one that 
will coincide with her big coat, and that is 
capacious enough to hold all her 
trifles. From half a yard of single- 
width velveteen you can fashion a 
very charming bag in a very short 
time. The small diagram just above 
shows how one raw edge of the 
material is scalloped, and this is lined 
back with a piece of bright silk to 
just below where the fold is indicated 
to come. The rest of the lining can 
be fashioned from a scrap of sateen. 
Having lined the bag, form it inte 


Make 


FOLD HERE 


A Delightful 


Petalled i 
Handbag a circle, and connect the edges ; 
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then gather the lower edge 
tightly up, weighting with a 
tassel. Turn over the top part 
of bag, to form a flap and 
to display the bright facing, 
and then run a row of stitch- 
ing along half an inch lower 
than the fold. This is to take . 
the cord which forms the handle 
of the bag. 


FOR THE GIRL WHO READS 
ales girl who reads—especially on her trip back- 

wards and forwards to work or school—will 

appreciate a bookcover and bookmark to 
match. They will help preserve the life of her 
books tremendously. Of course, books vary in 
size, but you can make your cover to fit a medium- 
sized:book: Cut a strip of thick brown canvas the - 
depth ofthe book, and of a length to extend right 
round the cover, and to turn over three inches 
at either end. Bind all the edges with braid. Then 
turn over the ends of canvas to form pockets at 
either end, so that they will fit comfortably right 
over the cover of the book. A little hand- 


embroidery worked on the front of the cover is 
all the decoration needed. 


FOR THE DRESSING-TABLE 
RY girl delights in making her own room— 
especially the dressing-table—attractive 
these days. That is why she will appreciate 
the very novel hand-mirror sketched here. As 
long as the glass of the mirror is good it 
doesn’t matter a bit about the framework ; so 
you'll be able to buy a very cheap hand-mirror 
and transform it. You'll need a piece of pretty 
satin—this, maybe, you'll have tucked away 
somewhere—a length of gold insertion, and some 
satin ribbon to match the satin material. Cut a 
piece of stiff muslin the exact shape of the back of 
the mirror, and on to this pleat the satin, tacking 
the pleats in place until the work is completed. 
Lay this flatly on the back of the mirror, and 
attach by means of a band of gold insertion placed 
flatly round the edge. You will find that there is a 
drawthread at either edge of the — 
gold insertion. This you must pull 
up so that it fits tightly and keeps 
the satin back in place. Asa matter 
of fact, it would be quite a good 
plan to stick the muslin to the back 
of the mirror to make sure of it. 
The handle of the mirror is then 
bound all over with the satin 
ribbon, and the whole affair is 
neatened in at the top witha piece 
of the ribbon, which is tied round 
the handle and arranged in a bow 4 painty Idea 
at the back. for your Mirror 


For the Book Lover 


CHARTER T: 


ON A CARAVAN TOUR 
ERE we are, girls ! This looks like common 
H land!” 

The speaker was a pretty golden- 
haired girl of about fourteen summers. She was 
walking along by the side of a slowly-ambling 
horse which was harnessed to a caravan. 

Just behind the caravan came three other 
girls, all somewhere about the same age. They 
were laughing and chatting gaily, but as they 
heard the first girl’s remark they ceased their 
talk, and looked in the direction she had indicated. 

Adjoining the road was a large strip of 
uncultivated land. It looked, as the first speaker 
had said, hike common land, and there was 
sufficient sparse grass upon it to allow the old 
horse to be turned loose. 

“ Right-ho, Dot!” cried one of the girls. 
* We'll give you a hand to unharness Dobbin.”’ 

But Dorothy Windham needed no help to take 
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* the horse, 


An Attractive Story of a 
Party of Schoolgirls on 


Holiday 


By 
Eileen McKeay 


DPPAPDREDDD 


whom the girls had nicknamed 
“Dobbin,” from the shafts. Dorothy was an 
expert in handling horses, and it was largely due 
to her that this caravan holiday over the North 
Country moors had been decided upon. Dorothy’s 
father lived in the country, and, like most 
country girls, Dorothy loved all animals. 

Her companions loved horses too, but they did 
not know them as well as did Dorothy. Con- 
sequently, most of the work relating to Dobbin 
was left in Dorothy’s hands, and the other girls 
made up for it by taking upon themselves the 
rest of the work that had to be done on the 
holiday—such as the cooking, and so on. 


In a very short space of time Dobbin was 
unhitched, unharnessed, and tethered to a short 
pole which Marjorie Wilder had driven into the 
ground. Meanwhile Catherine Carter—always 
called Rena by the girls—and her younger 
sister Freda, had got together the beginnings of 
a camp fire, and were soon fanning it into a 
flame. 

It was nearing the end of the first week of their 
caravan tour, and the girls had another week 
to go before the happy holiday ended. They had 


- co 


" enjoyed themselves thoroughly during that week, 
and all of them voted it the finest holiday they 
had ever experienced. 


Accompanying them was Mrs. Bates, a dear old © 


lady who had nursed Dorothy asa baby. Mrs. 
Bates was rather deaf and generally kept to the 
Interior of the caravan, employing herself with 
knitting or mending the girls’ clothing. 

Soon Marjorie, who was the cook of the party, 
had some sausages sizzling in a frying-pan, while 
Freda had filled a kettle and placed it upon 
another part of the fire. 


“ Water’s running short,’’ said Freda, rattling 
the can in which they carried the water. ‘‘ There’s 
sufficient to make the tea, but we may need more 
by supper-time ! ”’ 

“Let’s have tea first!’ suggested Dorothy. 
“Then we can look around and see if there is 
a suitable spring near.”’ 

She and Rena spread a cloth upon the ground, 
and began to lay the tea. Marjorie and Freda 
went on with the cookery operations, until, at 
last, everything was ready, and they sat down 
to enjoy ameal for which their efforts of the day 
had given them a first-rate appetite. 

“This is something like tea!’’ said Dorothy, 
setting down her cup after taking a deep draught. 

“And this is something like cheek!’’put ina 
strange voice behind them. 

Instantly the four girls looked round. 
There, standing just behind them, and gazing 
down at them with a sneer upon her counten- 
ance, stood a girl, a trife older than Rena, 
the eldest of the party. 

There was something about the newcomer 
that made the girls dislike her at once. It 
was not only the way she spoke—although 
that, in itself, was certainly not friendly to 
the girls—but it was in her whole appearance. 
She looked, as Rena afterwards phrased it, as 
if she had been a spoilt child and had never 
outgrown it. 

“Who gave you permission to bring your 
ramshackle old caravan here ? ’’ continued the 
girl in her haughty tones. 

““We—er—we thought this was common 
land!’’ stammered Dorothy. 

“Then you can think again!” snapped 
the stranger. “This land belongs to my 
father, and he does not allow travelling gipsies 
to camp upon it!” 

“We're not travelling gipsies!’’ burst out 
Rena, with a touch of annoyance in her voice. 
“We are <4 

“T don’t want to know who you are,” said 
the other girl. 
from here quickly.” °_ 

“ But—but can’t we ask your father for 
permission to camp here ? ” asked Freda. 


“My father is away at present,” retutned 
the girl. ‘I am in charge here, and I have told 
you we do not allow gipsies to camp here.” 

The four girls were beginning to get a little 
annoyed now. A hot retort was upon Marjorie’s 
lips, but Dorothy, always tactful, saw it, and 
interposed. 

“ Then I suppose there’s nothing to do but go 
on,” she said. ‘“ At least you will let us finish our 
tea 2 

“Nothing of the sort,” said the other girl. ‘“ If 
you do not get away from here at once I shall 
telephone to the police and have you arrested for 
trespassing.” 

“ Look here,”’ began Rena, but Dorothy placed 
a hand on her arm. 

““Tt’s no good, Rena,” she said. “ If we must 
go, we must.” 

“Yes, but——”’ blurted the indignant Rena. 


“T don’t see why . 


But Dorothy dragged her away to where old 
Dobbin was tethered. Freda and Marjorie began 


‘““You had better clear out 


She swung the post round so that the arm pointing to 
Wingford stuck out in the direction of the other road 
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collecting up the remnants of the feast, and, 
sadly, the girls prepared to depart. 

The haughty girl had taken herself off to a stile 
near-by, which gave on to a pathway through a 
clump of woods, but she remained in view, watch- 
ing to see that the girls really did leave their 
camp. 

In a few minutes the girls had packed their tea- 
things back into the caravan, had harnessed old 
Dobbin, and were leading him off the land back 
on to the road, when a voice suddenly broke in. 

“ What’s the matter, young ladies ? ”’ 

It was a tall, stout, jovial-looking man stand- 
ing in the roadway who asked the question. 

“We thought that was common _ land,” 
answered Dorothy, “ but apparently it wasn't, 
and we’ve been turned off.” 

“ Holiday-making, eh?’ queried the man. 

“Yes,”’ said Dorothy, briefly. 

The man looked at them keenly. 

“And you got turned off that land, eh?” he 
said musingly. ‘‘ Ah, that’s a shame! You see, 
that land belongs to Squire Harkness, and that’s 
his daughter whom I saw talking to you. Least- 
wise, he says it belongs to him, although the 
people here claim that it’s common land. That’s 
why he’s never fenced it round. He daren’t.” 


“Then we'll go back and camp on it!” 
declared Marjorie. 

“°Twouldn’t do you any good,” said the man. 
“ But look here. My name’s Barr—Farmer Barr 
—and that land beyond there is mine. Now, if 
you go along the road, past the cornfield, you'll 
come to a meadow. You can camp there, and 
welcome. You'll find it better than that piece of 
land, anyway.” 

“Oh, thank you, very much ! ” cried Dorothy. 
“It’s very good of you.” 

“Not at all,’ answered the farmer. ‘It’s 
little enough to do, I’m sure, and I don’t think 
you will harm the meadow—or the cornfield!” 

“Qh, you may be sure we won't,” said 
Dorothy. ‘“ But it’s very good ot you.” 

The farmer laughed. 

“There you are!” he said. ‘“ Now get along 
with you. I’m not like Squire Harkness or his 
daughter. I don’t mind decent people camping 
on my land. But there’s one thing—keep out of 
the cornfield. If you want water you can get it 
in the farmyard, but you must walk around the 
cornfield to reach there.” 


“ Trust us to do no harm,” said Dorothy. 

“Then away with you and camp in the 
meadow,” said the farmer. “ And if you want 
anything, just come up to the farm-house.” 

And, with thanks on their lips for the jovial old 
farmer, the girls proceeded down the road on the 
way to the meadow. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A SPITEFUL TRICK 
ARLY the next morning the girls were up 
E and about. They had spent a splendid 
night in their camp, and, before going to 
bed in the caravan they had gathered round the 
camp fire, sung songs, and played games. 


Their happy laughter and singing had reached | 


the farmyard, and Farmer Barr and his good wife 
had leaned over the farmyard gate, smiling to 
see the girls so happy. 

Now the morning had come, and Dorothy, 
armed with the can, was going off to seek water 
in the farmyard. She was also going to ask the 
farmer’s permission to remain in the meadow for 
another day, and she felt confident that he 
would allow them to do so. 

Bearing in mind the farmer’s injunction not 
to go near the cornfield, she skirted round by 
another pathway that wound by the clump of 
woods that backed the cornfield, and soon she 
was nearing the farmyard gate. 

She filled her can at the pump, and, seeing no 
one there, made her way back. The other girls 
were preparing breakfast, and Freda was 
anxiously awaiting the coming of the water in 
order to fill up the kettle. 

“Did you get permission to stay another 
day ?”’ asked Rena, as she came up. 

“YT didn’t see anyone in the- farmyard,” 
answered Dorothy. ‘“‘ The farmer and all his 
people must be out in the fields. But we are 
sure to see him before long, and we can ask him 
then 

Her words proved true. They were to see the 
farmer before long, and they were to have the 
surprise of their lives. 

Hardly had they sat down to breakfast when 
the sound of the farmer’s voice came booming 
towards them. 


“So you haven’t gone!” it cried. ‘“‘ Well, of 
all the impudence! And after all I told you! ” 

Puzzled by the words and the tone in which 
they were spoken, the four girls sprang to their 
feet. For, advancing towards them from the 
direction of the cornfield was Farmer Barr. 

But what a difference there was in the man ! 

If ever a person was angry it was he. He was 
waving his stick in the air, and his usual jolly 


countenance was red with rage. Puffing and 
blowing, he dashed up to them. 
“Qut*of this?’ hevshouteds aii: Out of it, 


quick, before I lose my temper.”’ 

“ But—but, Mr. Barr ” began Dorothy. 

“Out of it, I tell youd * he cried: o* You 
wicked, ungrateful girls! So that’s how you 
thank me for letting you stay here ? ” 

“We don’t understand, Mr. Barr,” said 


——— ee 


Dorothy, in a puzzled voice. “ Why, what have 
we done? ”’ 

“What have you done?” gasped the angry 
man. “ You dare ask me that? I’ve just seen 
what you’ve done. Go and have a look at it in 
daylight!” ¢ 

He flourished his stick in the direction of the 
cornfield. 

““We—we've done nothing wrong, Mr. Barr,” 
stammered Freda. 

Dorothy made a move in the direction of the 
cornfield, and the others followed her. They 
had not far to go, and quickly the reason for 
Farmer Barr’s anger was made apparent to them. 

The beautiful cornfield was the scene of wanton 
destruction. 

It seemed as if a herd of wild horses had been 
turned loose. The corn was trampled flat, and 
much of it was entirely destroyed. 

Dorothy went white as she saw it. 

“But, Mr. Barr!” she gasped. 
done this ? ” 

“Why, who else could have done it but your- 
selves?’ the farmer answered. “Little I 
thought as I listened to you enjoying yourselves 
with singing and playing last night that you 
were going to——’” 

“Oh, but we didn’t—we didn’t!’’ burst out 
Freda. 

‘“Then who else could have done it?” de- 
manded Farmer Barr. ‘‘ My hands wouldn’t, 
and there’s none others but you near here. Take 
my advice, and clear off my land just as soon 
as you can!” 
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“Who has 


“Tf you do not get away from here 


at once,” cried the haughty girl, I shall 
have you arrested for trespassing!’ 


And then, before the girls could say anything 
further, he had turned on his heel and stalked 
away. . ; sm 
PF aie a shame,” said Rena. ‘“ What can we 

Of 

“Nothing but get off his land,” replied 
Dorothy. ‘Apparently he believes we did 
this damage, and I’m afraid we can’t persuade 
him otherwise.” 

Sadly they retraced their steps to the caravan, 
and set about getting their things together. It 
was a great disappointment to them to know that, 
not only would they be unable to remain the 
extra night on the farmer’s lands, but also that 
he believed them guilty of causing damage. | 

And so they packed up their things, harnessed 
old Dobbin. to the caravan, and dragged the 
vehicle off Farmer Barr’s land into the road 
again. 


telephone for the police and 
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Rushing hither and thither was the figure of a girl. She 


seemed to take a strange delight 
corn underfoot 


Here they halted. 
“Where can we make for now?” 
Rena. 


“.We are bound to find a signpost further 
along,’ replied Dorothy. ‘I believe we are not 
far from a small town called Wingford. I vote 
we go there.” 


The others agreed, and, Dorothy leading the 
horse along the road, they proceeded. 

None of them noticed a girl scramble out of 
the hedge near which they had been talking, 
and gaze after them with a look of mingled 
triumph and dislike in her eyes. 


“T’ve scored off both you and Farmer Barr 
this time,” muttered the girl as she watched 
the retreating caravan. ‘‘ Going to Wingford, 
are you?” 

For a moment she stood deep in thought, and 
then her eyes brightened. 

“Why, the very thing!” she exclaimed. 
“ T’ll score off them again !”’ 

Quickly she darted back into the hedge ; 
and running along by the side of it, she gained 
the clump of woods beyond. Vaulting over the 
little stretch of railings that divided it from 


asked 


¥|| 


| as she stepped towards the signpost. The next 


{ 
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in trampling the 


Farmer Barr’s land, she was soon racing along 
a little woodland path. 

She had gone a considerable way before she 
emerged from the woods again, and when she 
found herself once more on the road she was a 
| considerable distance ahead of the girls with the 
caravan. 

Near to her was a point at which three roads 
met. One road was that along which the caravan 
was now coming. The other two were similar 
in appearance, but the girl knew that while one 
led to Wingford—the town to which the caravan 
girls were now bound—the other curled further 
and further away from the main road, and soon 
lost itself in a maze of little highways and 
byways. 

At the juncture of the roads stood a signpost. 

“To Wingford, 4 miles,” it read. 

There was a spiteful gleam in the girl’s eyes 


| minute she had gripped it firmly, and was 
! endeavouring to wrench it from the ground. 

It was by no means an easy task, and she was 
forced to exert her strength to the utmost before 
she could loosen the foot of the signpost. But at 
last it was done. 


Then, swinging the post around so that the 
pointing arm stuck out in the direction of the 
other road, the girl thrust the post back into the 
ground, and stamped down the earth around it 
to hide the evidence of what she had done. 

Down the road she could hear voices—girlish 
voices. They were talking and laughing as they 
came along, for even the wrongful censure of the 
farmer was not sufficient to damp their ardour 
for long. 

The girl who had altered the signpost darted 
back quickly into the shelter of the hedge, and 
remained in hiding there to see what transpired. 

She had not long to wait. Shortly afterwards 
the caravan, with all four girls walking by its 
side, came into view. A moment later they had 
reached the signpost, and Marjorie’s voice called 
out: 

“ Bring old Dobbin around, Dot. 
way to Wingford.” 

Hardly daring to breathe, the girl in the 
hedge lay perfectly still until, a few minutes 
later, the caravan and the girls accompanying 
it had set off along the wrong road ! 

Then, with a sneer on her haughty face, she 
looked after them. 

“That will teach you to be impertinent to 
Phyllis Harkness!” she said. “ And now that 
you've got out of the way, I can carry on my 
little scheme against Farmer Barr.” 

She chuckled as another thought came to her. 

“ The very thing!” she said. “ He’ll probably 
think one of them has gone back out of spite 
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for being turned off the land, and has done more 
damage.” 

The next moment she had darted back to the 
bushes and was hurrying to the large country 
house that was her home. 


CHAPTER III. 
LOST ON THE MOORS 


“7 sAy, I’m sure we’ve gone more than four 
miles.”’ 
The speaker was Rena Carter, and 

there was a puzzled expression on her face. 

“Don’t forget we had a long halt for lunch, 
Rena,” replied Marjorie. “You know you 
wanted to sit down and read a book after lunch, 
and we stayed there for some considerable 
time.” 

“T know that, but I feel as if I had walked 
miles and miles,”’ retorted Rena. 

“So do I,” said Dorothy. ‘ Rena’s right. 
We have come much more than four miles.” 


“Perhaps they’ve got longer miles in this 
part of the country,” suggested Freda. “You 
know, on the Continent they have a mile which 
is really as long as four English miles.” 

“Then it strikes me that signpost was talking 
about Continental miles,” said Rena. “ Anyway, 
what are we going to do about it ? ” 

“We can’t do anything,” said Dorothy, 
“except carry on. Perhaps we will come to 
another signpost.” 

“T hope not,” said Rena, “ unless it can tell 
the truth better than the last one.” 

“ Well, we may come to a village or a house,” 
suggested Dorothy. 

So, stifling their grumblings, the girls went 
on. But Dorothy’s optimism was not justified. 
They did not come to a village, nor did they see 
a single house. 

And, what was worse, they had now left the 


wood-shaded road, and were on a moorland road | 
that went up and down over heather-clad hills | 
that seemed to be absolutely uninhabited. There j 


was not even a sign of any sheep. 
The road, too, had become worse and worse 


as they walked along it. Now it was little more | 


than a rough track, and the uneven surface 
made it hard for Dobbin to drag the caravan. 

“When we get to the top of this hill” said 
Dorothy, as they arrived at the foot of an 
incline, ‘‘ we shall be able to see for some distance. 
If there is any sign of a village or a town, we 
know where we are. If not s 

She did not finish the sentence, but the other 
girls knew what she meant. If they did not see 
any signs of habitation, it meant that they were 
lost ! 

None of them spoke until the top of the hill 
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was reached. Then, after scanning the horizon, 
Dorothy said : 

“ There is a clump of woods over there. See, 
the road branches off in two different directions 
farther on!” 

“And there is cultivated ground besides the 
trees,’’ put in Freda. “I vote we make in that 
direction. There’s bound to be someone there 
who can tell us where we are.” 

The girls unanimously decided to make in 
that direction, although it meant leaving the 
main track, which seemed to meander over the 
moor for miles. 

Consequently, when the road branched off, 
the girls led old Dobbin in the direction of the 
trees, and, before darkness had fallen, they were 
quite near the woods. 

“There’s a cornfield there,” said Freda, “so 
there must be a farm near at hand.” 

“‘ Let’s camp here,” said Marjorie. 

It was getting dark, and to go on probably 
meant to miss the path. Accordingly the girls 
called a halt, old Dobbin was taken from the 
shafts, and a fire was lighted. 

“No more water,” said Freda. ‘“ You'll have 
to do without tea or coffee for supper, girls.” 


“Stop her!” cried Dorothy. Taking in the situation at 
a glance, the man stretched out one hand and gripped the 
arm of the running Phyllis 


“Unless one of us goes foraging for water,” 
said Marjorie. : 

“ Leave it until the morning,” said Dorothy. 
“T’ll go then. We can do without it to-night.” 

Despite their by no means enviable position, 
the girls settled. down to their camp. But 
Dorothy was up early in the morning, and, 
finding the others still asleep, remembered the 
lack of water. 

“T’'ll slip off and get some before they wake,” 
she thought. “ Then I can make some tea and 
have it ready for them.” 

She dressed quickly and, taking the water- 
can, slipped quietly from the caravan. 

By the early morning light she could make 
out a path running alongside the woods, and 
along this she went. Then, as she turned a 
corner, she received a surprise. 

“Am I dreaming ? ” she gasped. 

For the scene was familiar to her. There, 
just ahead of her, was the meadow in which they 
had camped on the previous night. There was 
no mistaking it, for the cornfield and the path 
to the farmyard was also there. 

Instantly she realised what had happened. 
They had lost themselves, and had gone around 
in a circle, returning almost to the very spot 
from which they had started ! 

There was yet another shock in store for 
Dorothy. 

For, as she let her eyes wander over in the 
direction of the cornfield, she saw something 
there that made her gasp. 

Rushing hither and thither in the corn 
was the figure of a girl! 

It was only too obvious that the girl was 
bent on wanton destruction, for she seemed to 
take a strange delight in trampling the corn 
underfoot. 

Dorothy felt the blood rushing to her face. 

She recognised the girl. It was the girl who 
had turned them off their first camping-place— 
the daughter of Squire Harkness! What could 
be her object in ‘thus ruining Farmer Barr’s 
corn ? 

But there was no time for conjecture. Here 
was a chance of proving the campers’ innocence. 
If only Dorothy could capture Phyllis Harkness, 
it would prove that the caravanners were not 
guilty of the damage that had been attributed 
to them. 

Like a flash, Dorothy set out over the field, 
dropping the water-can as she ran. 

But something had alarmed Phyllis Harkness. 
She looked up and saw Dorothy tearing over 
the meadow towards her, and the next moment 
she was rushing towards the woods. 

“Stop! Stop!” cried Dorothy. 

Her heart sank as she thought how Farmer 
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Barr, seeing the caravan back again, would 
immediately jump to the conclusion that the 
girls, out of spite, had done this additional . 
damage. 

At all costs, she must prevent Phyllis Harkness 
from escaping. 

But that was going to be no easy task. Phyllis 
had gained a big start, and, although Dorothy 
was overhauling her, she saw that it was hopeless 
to expect to cut her off before the woods were 
reached. Once there, Phyllis would have no 
difficulty in escaping. 

Still Dorothy ran, but her heart sank as she 
saw that Phyllis was only a few yards from the 
woods. 

But just at that moment something happened 
that altered everything. 

The figure of a man darted from behind a 
clump of bushes right in Phyllis’ path. 

“Stop her! Oh, stop her!” cried Dorothy. 

The man seemed to take in the situation at a 
glance. He stretched out one hand and gripped 
the arm of the running Phyllis. For a moment 
the girl wriggled, then, finding she could not 
wrench herself free, gave up the struggle and 
stood there, panting and casting glances of 
hate at her captor. 

And when Dorothy reached the scene, a fresh 
surprise was hers; for the man who had inter- 
cepted the flying Phyllis was none other than 
Farmer Barr ! 


CHAPTER Ty, 
UNMASKING THE CULPRIT 


ow, I want to know what all this is 
about ! ”’ said Farmer Barr. 
“ That girl!’ cried Dorothy. ‘“ She’s 
the one who has been damaging your crops! ” 

“Nothing of the sort!’ retorted Phyllis. 
“Tt’s that gipsy caravanner there who did it!” 

Dorothy gasped. The cool impertinence of 
the girl, to say such a thing, when she had been 
caught red-handed ! 

Then it suddenly flashed across Dorothy’s 
mind that she herself was the only one who had 
seen Phyllis doing the damage. It was her word 
against that of Phyllis. 

And Phyllis was the daughter of the local 
squire, while she was a total stranger in those 
parts. Which would the farmer believe ? 

Her doubts were soon set at rest. 

“H’m!” said the farmer. “ That’s why you 
were running away from her, eh ? ” 

“TI ”’ began Phyllis, floundering around 
for some excuse. 

“Tt’s all right, Miss Harkness,” said the 
farmer. “I’ve been thinking things over a bit 
since yesterday. There’s been no love lost 
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between me and the squire since I refused to 
sell him that bit of land he wanted.” 

“I—I have nothing to do with that! ” stam- 
mered Phyllis. 

“Yes, you have,” answered Farmer Barr. 
“T see it all now. Your father bought up some 
mortgages on my land some time ago, and if I 
can’t pay up in time, he’s going to turn me out. 
If my crops are ruined, I won’t be able to pay. 
I see it all now.” 

“You mean this girl has deliberately tried 
to ruin your crops ?”’ cried Dorothy. 

“Ay,” said the farmer, still retaining his 
grip on Phyllis’ arm. 

He turned to Phyllis. 

“ Now you'll just come along up with me to 
see your father,” he said. ‘‘ That damage has 
got to be paid for.” 

“ My father’s not at home,” muttered Phyllis, 
now on the verge of tears. “ Oh, please—please 
don’t tell the police! ”’ 

“It’s a serious case of deliberate damage,” 
answered the farmer. ‘It’s my duty to tell the 
police.” 

Phyllis looked more than ever upon the verge 
of tears, and Dorothy couldn’t help feeling 
rather sorry for the girl. 

“Can’t you let her off, Mr. Barr ? ”’ she asked. 

The farmer looked at her. 

“Humph!” he grunted. ‘I don’t want to 
be hard on her, and if her father pays for the 
damage done, I won’t bring in the police.” 

“Oh, father will pay! I’m sure he will!” 
cried Phyllis. 

“Then you just come along to my house 
and sign a confession,” said the farmer. “I 
won’t mention anything to the police, and I 
hope this will be a lesson to you.” 

He turned to Dorothy. 

“As for you and your friends, miss,” he said, 
a trifle awkwardly, “I don’t know what to say 
to apologise for turning you off my land as I 


ee and believing you guilty of damaging my 
eld. 

“Oh, that’s all right! ”’ said Dorothy, hardly 
knowing what to say. “I’m glad you’ve found 
the right culprit.’’ i 

“Thanks to you,” said the farmer. ‘ Well, 
I'll just say this. You can stay on my land just 
as long as ever you like, and if you want any 
milk or eggs, or anything like that, they are 
yours for the asking.”’ 


He stopped a moment, and then went on : 

“And perhaps you'll come up to the farm- 
house this morning and have breakfast with me 
and the wife. It’s just about ready, I know, 
for I came out for a walk while it was being 
cooked. Hurry along and get your friends, and 
come straight up.” 

Dorothy needed no second telling. While the 
discomfited Phyllis was being marched away 
to sign her confession, Dorothy ran back to the 
caravan and awakened the others; and while 
they dressed she poured into their ears the story 
of how Phyllis Harkness’ perfidy had been 


discovered. 
* 


* * ; 

What a breakfast it was! There was home- 
cured bacon, fresh-laid eggs, coffee with milk 
straight from the cow, and home-made bread, 
with any amount of beautiful farm-house jam, 
made with fruit from the farmer’s own orchard. 

And before the caravanners drove away on 
their tour, the farmer and his good wife just 
loaded up the caravan with all manner of good 
things to eat. 

“So all’s well that ends well!” said Dorothy 
when, at last, on the right road to Wingford this 
time, they drove away from the farm-house, and 
turned to wave farewell to Farmer Barr and his 
wife, who were standing in the roadway waving 
to them. ‘“‘ Let’s give him three cheers ! ” 

And the cheers rang out long and lustily. 


* 


ED AN IVNTETUE ODT CoE 


HOT WATER IN THE MORNING 


T is a great convenience in the winter to have 
hot water in the morning before the kitchen 
fire is lighted. 

This is not at all difficult to secure if the hot- 
water cistern is provided with a jacket. Sacking, 
an old blanket, or any similar material, may be 
employed. This should be fitted round and all 
over the cistern and left there throughout the 
night. 

When the material is in place it should be 
roughly sewn together. One jacket will keep the 
water hot overnight, but two coats will ensure 
that it will remain at a still higher temperature. 


QUIETNESS IN THE HOUSE 

Nothing is more disturbing for 
mother, or anybody in the house 
suffering from a headache, than squeak- 
ing doors. 

All doors should be made to close 
easily ; this can usually be done by 
oiling the locks and hinges. 

A girl could attend to this in a few 
minutes by following the instructions 
below. 

Push an oiled feather into the keyhole 
and twist it round. Then smear oil 
on the part of the latch that pro- 
jects, and turn the handle _ back- 
wards and forwards several times to carry the 
lubricant inwards. 

Give the hinges a good oiling, and the door will 
close so easily that it will hardly ever be left open. 


SOAP FOR WINDOW-SASHES 

Window-sashes will run smoothly and without 
any noise if the inner part of the frame is well 
rubbed with a dry cake of soap. The same treat- 
ment ensures the free movement of drawers which 
often do not slide in and out readily. 


OIL TO PRESERVE BOOTS 
To prolong the life of a pair of boots, and to 
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make them thoroughly waterproof, try 
soaking the soles in oil. Use _ ordinary 
olive oil, as used for cooking purposes. Let the 


boots stand in a shallow pan in which a little 
olive oil has been poured. 

Leave them for a day or two, to allow the oil to 
soak thoroughly into the leather. Then put the 
boots out to dry—not near a fire, but somewhere 
where they will dry well, yet not quickly. 
Wear them once or twice, and repeat the process. 

This method has been proved to keep out the 
cold, as well as prolonging the life of the boots, by 
someone who had to live through the icy winters 
of Russia, with little or no prospect of getting 
another pair of boots before the old 
ones were entirely worn out. 


THE USES OF SALT 


Girls should give a few moments’ 
thought to the endless uses of salt. 
You will be surprised to find how 
valuable this common mineral is 
in our homes. Apart from _ being 
useful for cooking purposes, salt 
has countless other uses. 

An excellent gargle can be made 
with salt dissolved in a tumbler of 
hot water, using a teaspoonful of salt 
and two or three teaspoonfuls of 
vinegar. 

Never despair if you have run out of tooth 
paste. Salt will serve you just as well, and not 
only will it keep your teeth snowy-white, but it 
will strengthen your gums so that they do not 
bleed easily when cleaned. 


YOUR PIANO 


I wonder if you know that the ivory keys of 
the piano should never be touched with water 
to cleanse them? Water is apt to make the 
ivory go yellow, and so, if you desire to keep your 
plano keys nice and white, wipe them over with a 
spotlessly clean rag that has been dipped in milk. 

When polishing the piano, you can use a tiny 


drop of pure olive oil on the duster to remove 
any obstinate smears. Polishing a piano re- 
quires first and foremost a really good applica- 
tion of “elbow grease,” however, to make it 
look its best. Use a very soft duster, by the 
way, which will not scratch the sensitive polish 
of the wood. 


HINTS ABOUT PACKING 


_ Most girls appear to be worried when there 
Is any packing to be done, yet it is really 
not a difficult job at all. You should re- 
member that heavy objects always go to the 
bottom, and the lighter, daintier articles on top, 
then you cannot go wrong. 

Boots, books, and coats are best at the bottom, 
the things that crease being placed on top. 

Do not wrap delicate, coloured silk articles in 
white paper. Lime is commonly employed for 
bleaching white paper, and in course of time the 
chemical may affect the colour of the article. 
Even white silk has been known to be affected by 
the lime in the paper in which it was wrapped. 

It is far better to use coloured, or pale brown 
paper, which will have no harmful effect. 


DOORSTEP HINTS 


I expect mother has often warned you to be 
careful not to slip on the doorstep when it 
was coated with ice. If your mother does 
not know of this valuable tip of preventing the 
doorstep from freezing over, you will be doing 
mother a good turn by telling her, and your 
friends as well. 

Immediately the step has been cleaned, sprinkle 
a little sand or gravel on the stonework. 
This prevents the water from freezing. 

In rainy weather, also, the step often gets 
spoiled almost immediately it is cleaned. 

It is a good plan to mix a little liquid starch 
with the water which is being used for the 
hearthstone. This will prevent the white surface 
being spoiled by the raindrops and the stone will 
also keep clean longer. 


WASHING ‘“ WOOLLIES ”’ 

I thought nearly every girl knew how to 
wash a woollen garment, but the other day 
I came across four girls who did not know 
the correct way in which to wash a woollen vest 
and a pair of woollen socks. 

When asked how to wash these 
garments, one girl answered that she 
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would use boiling water and soap, which, of 
course, is entirely wrong. 

Wool should never be put into boiling water 
on any account. It dries up all the oil in the 
material, and makes it shrink and turn stiff and 
yellowish. And soap rubbed on the garment 
causes the wool to deteriorate, and unless 
thoroughly washed out may cause a child’s skin 
to become greatly irritated. 


THE PROPER WAY 


Having half-filled a bowl of warm water, 
make a soapy lather, either with soap jelly, 
Lux, or a very small quantity of washing- 
powder that does not contain soda or strong 
alkaline substances. 

Now put the garment into the bowl, and wash 
it by squeezing it between the fingers and sousing 
it in and out of the water. Continue to do this 
until all the dirt has been squeezed out and the 
garment is quite clean. 

Then rinse it in clear warm water twice. 
Squeeze out as much moisture as, possible and 
hang up to dry, taking care not to stretch it too 
much one way or the shape will be spoilt. 


FOUR IMPORTANT RULES ABOUT IRONING 

The following rules, if remembered, will make 
ironing a much lighter job, and in the long 
run pay for being remembered. 

Handkerchiefs should always be ironed on both 
sides until they are dry. Have a hot iron, or the 
iron will mark. 

Remember that all corners or scallops and lace 
edging should be pressed out before the main 
part of the article is ironed. 

Silk ribbons or sashes should be ironed under a 
piece of muslin. 

When ironing a blouse, the sleeves and cuffs 
should be ironed first, then the back. Next the 
two fronts, and lastly the collar: 


TO COOL JELLIES QUICKLY 

Very often, in the bustle and excitement 
preliminary to a party, the making of jellies 
and blancmanges gets entirely forgotten. 

As soon as the jellies are poured into the moulds, 
place them in a bowl of cold water in which has 
been dissolved a handful each of soda and salt. 

This acts as a freezing mixture. Let the water 
be nearly up to the rim of the moulds. 
A jelly takes only two hours to set 
if done this way. 


END 
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The Story of a Strange Adventure on a Farm 


By 


JOAN VINCENT 
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CHAPTERS: 


THE MYSTERY ABOUT TOBY. 


« o on, Toby! On you go, boy!” 
Lettice Dainton sat easily on the 
back of the heavy horse that was 
jolting across the fields, a gleam of mischief in her 
roguish, dark-brown eyes. 

The idea that had suddenly come to her 
tickled her immensely. To-night she was going 
to put stolid, easy-going old Toby to the test— 
to see if she could really accomplish something 
that no one else had ever been able to do with the 
horse. 

A simple enough thing it sounded, when put 
into so many words. Ahead of her, across the 
fields, were the buildings of her father’s farm- 
house. Between her and the farm hedged with 
trees was a picturesque little dell that was a 
favourite spot with picnickers; a harmless 
and innocent place indeed, to look at. 
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But Toby, stolid and easy-going as he was, - 
would never set foot amongst those trees— 
and no one, during the year her father had been 
on the farm, had ever been able to induce him 
to do so. 

It was all so mysterious that, sometimes, it 
almost turned into a competition. They had 
tried to convince Toby in all sorts of ways. He 
had been led ; he had been lured with succulent 
food ; farm hands, growing angry at the horse’s 
sudden mutiny, had shouted and used their 
whips. 

But it was always to no avail. 
not go through ! 


To-night Lettice, returning from taking the 
horse to the smithy to be shod, had thought of 
something new. Toby loved a gallop across the 
fields. What was more, it seemed highly probable 
that no one had ever attempted to get Toby to 
approach this side of the dell. 

Perhaps, by encouraging shouts and good 


Toby would 


horsemanship, she would really accomplish some- 
thing to talk about. 

“ Gee-up! Go on, Toby! Good boy!” 

The horse knew, and loved, this brown-faced, 
cheery girl of the open air. It knew, as only a 
horse can, that it always had a friend in 
Lettice. “They had been chums from the first 
moment when her father took over the farm. 

With a fresh, if lumbering, burst of speed, 

old Toby galloped on. 
’ They were crossing the last field now, and 
Lettice instinctively held the reins tighter. 
Now she was so near, she realised what she was 
attempting. Perhaps she even felt a little touch 
of awe. A moment ago it had been just a merry 
joke. Now—was she trying to trick a willing old 
horse, innocent though her motive was ? 

They were very near the trees now, however, 
and it was too late to change her mind. 

Lettice sat up straighter. The branches of the 
trees waved lightly in the wind. In another 
moment 

Abruptly and startlingly old Toby stopped, 
planting his forefeet so rigidly in the ground that 
Lettice was thrown forward, half on to his 
neck. 

In another moment the old horse was snuffing 
the air and prancing backwards, and, but for 
Lettice’s promptitude, he would probably have 
bolted. 

“Steady, Toby; steady!” she urged; and, 
collecting herself quickly, she had turned the 
horse’s head and was trotting away across the 
fields by a path that would avoid the dell 
completely. 

Failure ! 

But the gleam of mischief had died out of her 
eyes, although it would probably have been 
far from absent had the failure been an ordinary 
one. 

What was this strange mystery, this queer 
unwillingness on the part of the horse to set foot 
in that shady, beautiful dell, spared from inter- 
ference on account of its loveliness ? 

Old Ted Mepham was always mysteriously 
emphatic on the point. 

“Ther be summat wrong in that ther plaace,” 
he would say, shaking his head. “‘ ’Twas never so 
until a few days before old Master Jackson left 
the farm. Toby would always go in the dell then 
—aye, ’twere his favourite place to lie down and 
sleep when we turned he loose. Reckon I never 
goes near that ther dell moyself at noights, 
when old Toby bain’t willin’ to go near in day- 
loight !” 

He would pull at his pipe, and go on more 
mysteriously than ever. . 

“Ther be sumnat ther as ’e sees and usn 
doan’t!” Ted would say. “It bain’t visible to 
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the eyes o’ we—leastwise, not by daylight. But 
ther be wisdom for what an old hoss does, and one 
day ’e’ll prove ‘un to be so ” 


Lettice laughed when she recalled those words, 
but somehow her laugh was not convincing. 


7 It’s rubbish, of course, to talk about such 
things,’ she told herself. ‘‘ Old Ted tries to hint 
that it’s ghosts and spectres, and all that sort of 
thing. And yet there must be some reason. 
Dad's right when he says that something scared 
Toby of the place—I’m certain of that, after 
to-night.” 

She knew that she had always been inclined 
to laugh at that theory, and say that it was 
just a prejudice on the part of the horse. 


To-night she knew different. Old Toby had 
been off his guard. It was some definite fear 
that had drawn him up, quivering and startled, 
unwilling to set foot in the dell. 

How was it that Toby had been so fond of the 
place, right up to a few days before the time when 
the Jacksons left the farm under such unhappy 
circumstances ? 

Legend, a queer and unreliable guide at any 
time, might very well ascribe it to grief on the 
part of the sagacious old horse—a sort of resolu- 
tion never to visit the old haunts that had been 
his joy in the days of Mr. Jackson’s prosperity. 

But that, again, was nonsense. However 
intelligent old Toby might be voted—and 
Lettice was one of the first to make that claim for 
him—no horse could be credited with such 
reasoning and resolution as that. 

They were near the farm at last, however, and 
Lettice swung lightly from the saddle and led the 
horse to the stable. By the time she had groomed 
him and made him comfortable for the night, she 
knew that tea would be ready. When she reached 
the living-room, with its spotless, red-tiled floor, 
and gleaming dresser set with old pewter-ware, 
her mother was already pouring out the tea. 

Mr. Dainton, gruff and weather-beaten, looked 
up at his handsome daughter as she swung into 
the kitchen. 

“ So you didn’t manage it, after all, Lettice ? ” 
he chuckled. 

Lettice smiled ruefully. 

“Why, were you watching, father?” 
questioned. 

“ Aye!” he nodded. “ And from the way you 
came along, I thought you were riding for a fall. 
I knew Toby would stop all right. Thank good- 
ness I’ve got a daughter who can sit a horse as 
well as the next.” 

Lettice dropped to her chair and accepted the 
cup of tea that her mother proffered. 

“ Well, dad, I’ve learnt a lesson, anyway,” she 
declared. ‘‘ Whatever Toby’s reason, nothing will 
shift him now. I did think I'd get through the 
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defi with him and make a tecord—but I don’t 
want to, now!” 

Mr. Dainton sighed as he drew a chair up to the 
table. 

“I’m never a one to believe in old women’s 
tales,’ he said. ‘‘ But there’s more in the stories 
about Toby than I’ve ever credited. And perhaps 
we're inclined to think of it more to-night, when 
it’s just twelve months ago to the day since 
we came here.”’ 

“ Never, Tom!” said Mrs. Dainton, incredu- 
lously. ‘‘ Not to the day, surely ? ” 

“To the very day!” said the farmer. “ I'll 
admit the farm goes well, and I’ve never occupied 
one that paid me better for my work. But it’s 
always a regret to me that those poor Jacksons 
left as they did.” 

Mrs. Dainton sighed and looked away. 

“Aye, Tom! ’Tis always a sad thought to 
me to think that we only came here because 
the Jacksons had to go so suddenly—no one 
knows where. Never a word have we heard of any 
of them since that last day when the farm was 
sold over their heads. And yet they might have 
been sitting here now just like we three—aye, 
and Juliette was such a nice, pretty girl, too!” 

“And that old cottager, Silas—that man who 
lived on the estate, and was always such a 
mystery—he disappeared at just about the same 
time,’ said: Mr. Dainton. ‘‘ Where he went no 
one knows, either ; but I never liked nor trusted 
him, with his sharp little eyes and cackling laugh. 
I'll vow he was no friend to anyone! ” 

And then a thoughtful and rather heavy 
silence fell upon the three of them on this, their 
first anniversary of taking over the farm, and 
scarcely another word was spoken until they 
had finished the meal. 


CHAPTER II. 
JULIETTE 


ETTICE bustled about her evening tasks 
with that cheerfulness and thoroughness 
for which she was famed. 

There were other members of the family, but 
they were all younger, and away at various 
schools. Lettice was the only one, so far, to 
take to the farming work for good—and “as 
useful as any man she was, too!” her father 
often said. 

That evening, as she worked in the bright, 
sweet dairy, her thoughts were sad as they dwelt 
in the past that was, to-night, so vividly in 
their minds. 

They had known the Jacksons as distant but 
friendly neighbours, and many and many a 
happy game had Lettice had with Juliette 
Jackson when they were girls at school. 
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Poor Juliette! Like the rest of the family, 
she had disappeared abruptly and completely 
when that blow fell upon them, Mr. Jackson was 
pronounced a bankrupt, and the farm was sold 
over their heads. 

Where was she now? What had happened to 
them in the tragic moment when the once- 
prosperous farmer found himself penniless and 
without a home ? 


Mr. Jackson had been an eccentric but kindly 
man; everyone said that no one else would 
ever have allowed that strange old cottager, 
Silas, whom Mr. Dainton had mentioned that 
evening, to stay on the estate. 

It was known that he seldom paid his rent, 
although he always seemed to have money to 
spend when he wanted it. He was not above 
stealing eggs and committing other petty thefts. 
And yet he would cry like a child when caught, 
and beg for the ‘‘ last chance,” that Mr. Jackson, 
perhaps foolishly, always gave him. 

And the Jacksons themselves—what had led 
so suddenly to their dramatic ruin ? 

No one could quite understand it. Mr. Jackson 
was never one to make a lot of money, but he 
was known to be both clever and scientific... He 
hardly ever talked about his pursuits, but he 
was known to be experimenting to produce new 
varieties of flowers and vegetables. Perhaps it 
was the extensive system of glass-houses he 
installed during his last year that led to the 
unlucky day when he became a bankrupt. 

And yet that did not explain the mystery, 
Lettice knew. 

When the crash came, Mr. Jackson had been 
like a man distraught, hunting everywhere 
about the place, and digging in the grounds. 
Again and again he had seemed on the point of 
making some strong and dramatic statement ; 
but his lips had always closed again. And, 
finally, when he was questioned in bankruptcy, 
he had not a word to say in his defence—he could 
only attribute his ruin to bad luck. 

The farm had, of course, been legally sold, 
and Mr. Dainton had paid a high price for what 
he now owned. But he was sorry that he had 
come into possession of the pleasant pastures 
under such circumstances. It would have been 
so different if the money had been paid to Mr. 
Jackson instead of to hungry creditors ! 

Presently it was too dark for any more work. 
Lettice finished off her tasks and went to the 
living room. A cheerful oil-lamp burned on 
the table, and the chintz curtains were drawn. 
Mr. Dainton, sitting in his straight-backed 
wooden chair by the fire, was pulling hard at his 

ipe. 

“ What’s the matter, dad ? ” Lettice exclaimed 
“ You're looking very solemn to-night ! ”’ 


Mr. Dainton was several moments before 
replying. 

‘““T suppose it’s because of what we’ve been 
talking about to-night, and thinking of Toby as 
well,” he said, with a wry smile. ‘ But I’we 
been secing things ! ” 

Mrs. Dainton set a basin on the table with a 
startled thump. 

“Tom! What did you say? Seeing things ? ” 
she eiaculated. ‘‘What 
things ? ” 

Tier husband 
laughed uneasily. 

‘“ Out in the fields,” 
he explained. ‘ Prob- 
ably it was imagina- 
tion; but, first of all, 
I thought I saw some- 


one creeping along 
behind one of the 
hedges! It was some 


way off, but I hurried 
across to see. I thought 
it was a man, but there 
was no one to be 
seen.” 
He paused to knock 
his pipe upon the bars. 
“ Ten minutes later, 
I was almost sure I 
saw another figure 
right in the opposite 
direction. It looked 
like a girl. This time 
I thought I’d make 
quite sure. I ran to 
the spot as quickly as 
I could. But there 
was no one to be found 
when I got there.” 
Mrs. Dainton 
laughed tremulously. 
“Deary me, Tom! 
I should say it was 
quite time you came 
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in, then!” she ex- 
claimed, trying to 
sound unconcerned. 


“My, you'll be getting 
as bad as old Ted 
Mepham, with his spectres an’ things!” 

Mr. Dainton tried to laugh it off, but the 
attempt was not a success. To-night a strange 
air of mystery, almost of drama, seemed to hang 
in the air. They all felt it. It was indeed an 
anniversary that could not help but make them 
think. 

Lettice picked up needlework. Mr. Dainton 
went on smoking in silence. His wife attempted 


From a cottage, Lettice persuaded a farm hand, who 
was not a superstitious sort, to accompany the party. 
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to make a pudding with all her usual homely 
bustle. But all three of them felt they were 
waiting for something. 

And suddenly it came. 

Tap! Tap! on the window. 


ts Yes, yes ? Who is it? ’’ cried Mrs. Dainton, 
dropping her rolling-pin, and rushing across to 


pull the chintz curtain to one side. A startled 
and dramatic cry left her lips. “ Juliette 
Jackson ! ” 


She was across to 
the door in a moment, 
flinging it open and 
running into the dark- 
ness outside. Then 
she came back again, 
never more _ tender 
and motherly, leading. 
| a girl into the room. 

Hl Lettice “and » her 

Y| father stared in in- 
credulous dismay at 
the visitor. 

It was certainly 
Juliette Jackson. But 
how thin she looked ; 
how pale and drawn 
was her face! It was 
true that she gave 
them the same old 
cheery smile, but it 


looked forced and 
unreal. 
* Poor girl You 


look absolutely done 
up!” declared Mrs. 
Dainton, seating her 
in the most comfort- 
able chair. NOE 
look as though you’ve 


been walking miles 
and miles without 
bite or sup. I'll get 
you something at 
once.”’ 


Then Lettice herself 
was at the stranger’s 
side, holding the hand 
of the girl who had 
been her friend before 
the tragedy of a year ago. 

“ Juliette, where have you been all this time ? ” 
she whispered. ‘‘ Fancy never coming to see us 
before this! We’ve wondered, so often and 
often i. 

“ T’ve often wanted to come,” Juliette answered 
softly. ‘‘ Many a time I’ve nearly made up my 
mind. But to-night I could do nothing else. 
Do you know what anniversary it is? Do you 
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know what happened twelve months ago to- 
night 2?” 
Lettice squeezed her hand compassionately 
and looked away. 
“Yes, poor Juliette. 
about it——” 


We've been speaking 


‘Things happened that made it impossible 


for me to stay away any longer. I feel worried 
out of my life. I'll explain——-” 

Mrs. Dainton placed a steaming basin before 
the girl. 

“You must eat first, my dear!’ she in- 
sisted. ‘‘ Then you can tell us everything. But 
have something first—we will not listen until 
theme. 

Juliette needed little persuasion. Her weak- 
ness was too apparent to them all. She fell to 
ravenously on the rich stew that Mrs. Dainton 
offered her, and had soon finished it all. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Dainton gently, “ you 
must tell us your news, Juliette. How are you 
all? How are your father and mother ? ” 

“We've had a pretty rough time,’ Juliette 
admitted, looking at the floor. “‘ But father’s 
been very ill—that’s what I really came to tell 
you. He’s had a sort of fever, and—and he’s 
been delirious and spoken of a lot of things. We 
know at last x 

She broke off momentarily ; and they were 
waiting tensely when she looked up into their 
eyes and went on: 

“We know,” she said, in a tremulous voice, 
“that daddy would never have become a bank- 
rupt, if he had not been robbed.” 

Mrs. Dainton gave a stifled exclamation. 

“IT knew it! I knew it all the time! The poor 
man wanted to say something, but wouldn't.” 


“ He was relying on the results of his experi- 
ments: to saveshim,. Juliette said: Dhatvis 
what he has told us in his delirium. There were 
seeds in a leaden box—wonderful seeds of plants 
he has taken years to perfect. It was his way to 
keep everything to himself until he was abso- 
lutely ready. But someone had been spying 
round and watching him—someone knew. And 
daddy has said that it was old Silas, and he stole 
the seeds and buried them somewhere.” 

It was Mr. Dainton who at last broke the 
startled silence. 

= Dut, s<) ulette, surely Where is Silas 
now ? Does anyone know ?”’ he gasped. 

“He was sent to prison a year ago—as a 
burglar,” Juliette answered. ‘“‘ He was arrested 
miles from here on the day daddy left the farm. 
To-day is the day he is released, Mr. Dainton. 
To-day he is free again to get what daddy thinks 
he buried i: 

She broke off, clutching the arms of the chair 
to control her feelings. 


“ That is why I have been up since dawn,” she 
said tremulously. ‘ That is why I felt I had to 
come here—just to watch. And—and I think 
I’ve seen Silas hanging about as well, before it 
was quite dark.” 

Mr. Dainton gave a cry. F 

“T know it! I know who I saw now!” he 
ejaculated. ‘I saw you as well, Juliette. But 
Silas is near here somewhere, as you say. And 
if he’s come to get something he stole a year 
ago - 

re strode to the window and stared out into 
the darkness that now enveloped the farm and 
grounds. 

‘“But where? Where?” was his helpless, 
despairing question. ‘‘ Where are we to look for 
a man on a night like this ? ” 

And then Lettice Dainton, with a strange and 
triumphant cry, was on her feet. 

“T know, daddy! I know!” 

The three others stared at her in amazement. 

“It’s Toby who’s going to help—Toby, who 
loved Juliette even better than he loves me!” 
she declared. ‘‘ Listen a moment. He’s had a 
scare at some time—a scare he never forgets. 
It must have been something that happened at 
night, when there was no one else to see and 
understand. We know that Toby always loved 
the dell until a year ago. Well, that’s where he 
had the scare ! ”’ 

She broke off, to bring her palm on to the table 
with a triumphant tap. 

“And that’s where old Silas must have buried 
the box, daddy!” Lettice declared. ‘‘ Toby 
saw him, and he was scared and has been 
frightened of the place ever since. That’s all it 
can mean ! ”’ 


CHAPTER II 
AT. DEAD OF NIGHT 


M* DAINTON had caught up a stick, and his 

eyes were shining. Juliette was clinging 

to Lettice in delight and admiration. 

Mrs. Dainton was flustering round in a wild 
state of excitement. 

“You must be right, Lettice. I’m sure you 
must be right!” the farmer declared. ‘‘ The 
dell would be the only safe place for anything to 
be hidden. Everyone knows we never plough it 
on account of its beauty. Anyway, I’m going 
now. I’m going to keep watch there for the 


» night.” 


“And we’re coming, too, daddy,” Lettice 
exclaimed excitedly. 

They were off without waiting another 
moment. From a nearby cottage they summoned 
a farm-hand who was not a superstitious sort. 
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Gripping each other’s hands, the girls crept forward, and suddenly a gleam of light illuminated the 
darkness of the dell 
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Then, in a silent but determined procession, they 
started off across the dark fields towards the spot 
that faithful old Toby would never tread under 
any circumstances. 

They were near at last ; ahead of them the old 
trees reared as gaunt and blacker shadows against 
the dark sky. 

It was an eerie journey. They were all think- 
ing of the strange mystery of the dell that had 
puzzled them ever since they had been on the 
farm. There were many who would never think 
of coming near the place at night. 

Could there be any reason for such beliefs as 
those that had been spread abroad concerning 
the place? Was it possible that those super- 
stitious fears could have any foundation in fact? 

Lettice felt the warm pressure of Juliette’s 
hand on her arm, and her heart was filled with a 
fresh courage. 

Nothing was going to daunt her, anyway. 
Poor Juliette! This was indeed the night of her 
life. The Jacksons had been brought to abso- 
lute ruin. A schemer had plotted, and plotted 
successfully. Perhaps even the recovery of a sick 
man depended on the success of their efforts to- 
night. 

They were moving in single file through the dell, 
a more eerie place than ever on such a night. 
The light from the lanterns sent gaunt, darting 
shadows leaping away into the blackness that 
surrounded them. Instinctively they kept closer 
and closer together. 

“Ssssh !”’ whispered Mr. Dainton suddenly. 
And their pulses thrilled anew as they pressed 
forward. 

But they saw nothing. 
false alarm. 

They explored the dell for perhaps half an 
hour. It was a confusing place, a place rich in 
natural beauty, but providing enough conceal- 
ment for hundreds of people. No one could hope 
to search the place thoroughly except in daylight. 

Mr. Dainton paused at last. 

“T don’t know what to do now,” he said 
heavily. “Some of us must keep watch here all 
night, that is all I can suggest. When it is day- 
light again it will be possible to get plenty of 
volunteers to dig and search thoroughly.”’ 

Lettice touched his arm. She had _ been 
thinking as she had never done before. Delay 
to her mind might be disastrous. Anything 
might happen when there was this all-pervading 
darkness to cover the movements of the crafty 
rascal they sought. And poor Juliette, how 
could she hope to have a moment’s peace of mind 
when her brain had been keyed up all day for this! 


“What is it, Lettice ? ”’ whispered Mr. Dainton. 
His daughter answered in the same low tones. 
“ Tt’s the lanterns, daddy,” she said. “I feel 
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sure that old Silas is here, something makes me 
positive. He can see us when we can’t see him. 
I'll hide here while you all pretend to move away 
and go back across the fields.” 

“ Lettice ! ”’ gasped Mr. Dainton. 
we could think of such a thing!” 

“But I’m staying with Lettice,” whispered 
Juliette excitedly. “Oh, Mr. Dainton, please 
let us stay, just to watch for a few minutes. 
If Silas thinks the coast is clear = 

Lettice clung to her father’s arm. 

‘Daddy, it’s the only thing possible. You'll 
consent, won’t you? Daddy, you must—you 
must consent! If Silas thinks you’ve given it 
up, he'll be certain to show himself again, and 
then you'll see him as well. But if he runs this 
time, we'll be able to tell you where he’s gone.” 

Mr. Dainton gave in. 

He did not like the scheme. But he felt that 
what Lettice said was right ; they were without 
any other plan. But he said he would give them 
a quarter of an hour and no longer—just a 
quarter of an hour. 

The break-up of the party was well carried out. 
The two girls hid amongst dark bushes, whilst 
the others walked on carelessly, and gained the 
more open fields. Lettice and Juliette found 
themselves in the complete darkness of the dell 
at last. 

They remained by the bushes, crouching for 
fuller concealment. Neither spoke a_ word; 
they felt, in fact, halt afraid to breathe. But the | 
warm hands that clasped while they waited were 
comfort and company indeed. 

And suddenly they saw what they were look- 
ing for, and their hearts thrilled with hoffe and 
excitement. 

It was a gleam—just a fitful gleam of light— 
that danced for a moment through a fretted 
screen of leaves and vanished again. But they 
were instantly on their feet. 

Softly holding hands in a tenser grip than 
ever, they went creeping forward through the 
dell. The light had gone again as mysteriously 
as it had appeared, but they knew their direction 
now. 

They groped forward, each with a hand out- 
stretched. It was necessary, for the paths were 
difficult to follow in the darkness. 

They went for perhaps twenty or thirty feet 
before they were pulled up again by a fresh sight. 

‘Softly and mysteriously a gleam of light 
glowed on the soft, wet earth not a dozen feet in 
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- front of them. 


Momentarily they felt almost scared. They 
could understand how a simple rustic might turn 
from such a sight and run as though for his life. 
But for both of them the light had a very 
different explanation. 
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With just one strong and reassuring handgrip 
they crept forward, only to stop again and stare 
at the amazing sight that at last met their gaze. 

Old Silas was in front of them. 

He crouched by the side of a hole he had dug, 
the light of his lantern shining full on his thin 
and crafty face and the long and bony hands 
that he rubbed together in silent delight. 

Around him, screening his lantern almost com- 
pletely, was a big strip of tarpaulin, explaining 
the strange disappearance he had effected. 

There was a box on the freshly turned soil in 
front of old Silas—a biggish box wrapped com- 
pletely in oiled silk wrappings. Even as the two 
girls watched the old man gave a wheezy chuckle 
and commenced to undo the wrappings. 

‘““ Seeds,’’ he muttered. ‘ Fine seeds. And 
what I’ve suffered because of these seeds! But 
I’ll plant them now, I’ll make the beautiful dell 
more beautiful than it’s ever been!” 

The strange and sinister picture seemed to hold 
the two girls dumb. 

For this, indeed, must be just such another 
sight as faithful Toby had seen. Here, before 
their eyes, was the secret of the dell, a replica 
of the sight that had frightened the horse a full 
year ago. 

Then, as Silas threw away the last wrapping 
and started to pull at the lid of the leaden box 
inside, Juliette Jackson came to herself again. 
She gave one cry and sprang forward into the 
light of the lamp. 

“Stop, Silas!’ was her dramatic cry. “ Stop 
at once! Put down that box, the box you stole 
from my father a year ago!” 

Silas leapt around as though a shot had 
been fired at him. He saw the two girls, and a 
baffled light came into his cunning eyes. He 
snatched at the box, and in another moment would 
have poured its precious contents on the ground. 

But the moment did not come. 

With a single impulse the two girls sprang for- 
ward. One swift, determined grab tore the 
box from the rascal’s hands. And then, as the 
old man struggled feebly to evade their grasp, 
they sent a ringing cry through the night air of 
the dell. ; ; 

“Help! Quickly! We’ve caught old Silas! 

Almost immediately there was an answering 
cry from Mr. Dainton. Aah 

“Coming! Hold on, we’re coming!” _ 

Nor were they long. 

Silas heard them and redoubled his 
efforts to escape, but he was powerless 
in the girl’s determined grasp. And 
in less than a couple of minutes 
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he gave up altogether, for Mr. Dainton had come 
running to the spot, and his last hope was gone. 

_ So this is where we find you, after all, 
Silas?’ said Mr. Dainton grimly. “That is 
what you’re doing on my land.” 

And then the old man burst into tears and 
cried like a child, just as he had always done to 
the lenient, good-hearted man he had deceived 
so cruelly. 

“I didn’t mean any harm, sir,” he whimpered. 
“Only let me go, sir, and I’ll never come here 
again! I’m quite innocent, sir. “ 

“Innocent ? When we know what there is in 
that box ?” cried Juliette Jackson in horror. 

“Oh, Mr. Dainton, sir, I meant no harm!” 
whined the old rascal. ‘‘ Mr. Jackson was so 
hard on me and never gave me anything, and I 
was always so poor, sir, I only wanted a little 
help. And I never knew that . 

“Enough of that talk about the man you 
have ruined!” cried Mr. Dainton. ‘‘ You’ll come 
with me now, and in the morning we’ll see into 
this. You won’t take me in as you’ve tried to 
with other people.” 

And, with his own lantern to light the way, 
old Silas was marched to the farmhouse he had 
robbed a year ago; but this time as a prisoner, 
and unmasked at last. 


And those wonderful seeds that represented 
the life work of a very clever agriculturist were 
duly to be planted, and in a few months were to 
prove of such value to professional growers that 
they sold for a handsome sum of money. | 

The careful wrapping had kept them cool and 
completely dry, for Silas was cunning enough at 
the time to see to that, and very few indeed were 
injured. It needed the shrewd business instinct 
of Mr. Dainton to make as much as possible for 
the still ailing man. But Mr. Dainton was 
willing to do anything like that for an old friend, 
and he saw that every penny possible was ob- 
tained before he sold a single variety. 

Disease-proof potatoes, succulent carrots of 
amazing growth, and new and wonderful Brussels 
sprouts were only a few of the results of Mr. 
Jackson’s labours. 

And so the Jacksons were soon once more on 
a farm where a rapidly recovering man was 
happily financially sound, and able to go on with 

i his experimental work. And as the 
farm was quite near to that of the 
Daintons, it naturally pleased no one 
more than Lettice, the girl who had 
y helped so signally to unravel the 
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TRACKING 


RACKING is one of the tests a guide must pass 
for the Sportswoman’s Badge. It is 
not only interesting, but requires persc- 

verance, self-control, and the keenest powers of 
observation in the individual. 

Guides can only hope to go avery little way 
in this fascinating study. The native woodsman 
takes years to master the art. But a guide can 
leain enough to turn a walk along a straight high 
road, which to the uninitiated might appear dull, 
into a most attractive expedition. 


THE FOLLOWING OF TRAILS 


Ipes are two branches of tracking. 
The first is the following of “signs” 
left for the purpose by members of the 
party. The sccond is the observation and drawing 
of tracks, human and otherwise. 

Like everything clse, there are certain rules 
pertaining to the study of tracking which it is 
as well to understand. 

Tor instance, a guide should never walk on a 
track that she is following, otherwise it is called 
‘“ fouling the track.” 

Never talk when you are tracking, and wear 
unnoticeable clothes, if possible. It is best to start 
on easy work, and go slowly, and do not forget 
to use your brains. 

Trails may be followed through scout signs, made 
with chalk, dried sticks, grass knotted so that 
it points in the required way, or with pebbles. 

Ly dropping torn paper, grain, sawdust, 
shavings, or confetti, and by the use of tracking 
irons, trails can similarly be laid. 

At the first trail, signs should be near each 
other and easy to follow, growing in difficulty as 
the trackers increase in ability. 

Added interest may be given 
by hiding letters giving further 
directions by compass bearings. 
Letters should be written in 
Morse or cipher, so_ that 
the outsiders will be none the 
wiser. 
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The half-mile track which the sportswoman 
must follow may be laid in ‘any of these ways. 
The best test trail would include all of them. It 
should be stiff enough to ensure the failure of the 
utterly unpractised tracker, 

lf tracking irons are being used for the test, 
the trail should be laid only over soft or muddy 
ground. An Indian would lose the trail over 
hard and rocky country, and the average tracker 
would find it very difficult to follow on grass or 
heath land. 


KEENNESS OF EYE COUNTS 


GUIDE should know 
which way a cycle, 
motor, or cart is 

travelling by watching the 
direction in which the 
wheels throw back the 
dust and small stones 
over which it passes. 

The age of tracks may 
be calculated by the num- 
ber of other tracks which 
obscure it. Rain generally 
washes a road clean, so 
that~tracks seen after a 
heavy shower would help 
you to discover when they 
were made. 

It is interesting to note that a young man 
takes bigger steps than an old man, and that a 
man carrying a heavy bundle turns in his toes. 

A woman usually has a deeper, smaller heel- 
mark than a man’s, with a more pointed toe. 
The tracks left by a horse—walking, trotting, 
or galloping —should be studied. emember 
that in walking and trotting 
the print of the hind foot 
is usually a little in front of 
that of the fore foot. The 
print of the fore foot is 
almost round, while that of 
the hind foot is longer and 
thinner. : 
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FOR THE OBSERVATION OF TRACKS 

be Snow, or the sandy beach by the sea, 

provide tracks that may be. observed 
with beautiful distinctness. 

The tracks of human beings, horses, carts, 
cycles, and animals may be seen on any ordinary 
road by a little practice. 

A Guide should be able to differentiate between 
the tracks of a woman, a man, and a girl, and be 
able to know at once whether the persons are 
walking or running. All this comes by observa- 
tion. Tracks should be carefully measured and 
drawn with any peculiarities, such as nails, rubber 
heels, etc., they possess. 

No two tracks are alike, and much can be 


learnt of the character, habits, and business of 
persons by following their trails for some distance. 


AN OBSERVATION GAME 
( BSERVATION games help to sharpen up 


the wits, besides being very interest- 
ing to play. Kim’s game is a general 
favourite among Guides everywhere. 

The captain should col- 
lect on a tray a number 
of articles—spoons, pencil, 
pen, stones, books, and 
so on—not more than 
fifteen for the first few 
games — and cover the 
whole with a cloth. 

She then makes the 
others sit round, where 
they can all see the tray, 
and uncovers it for one 
minute. Then each of 
them makes a list on a 
piece of paper of all the 
articles she can remember. 

Or the captain can 
make a list of the things 
on the tray, and each 
Guide comes in turn to whisper to her the things 
she can remember. The one who remembers the 
most, of course, wins the game. 


HINTS ON READING MORSE 

pACe Guides and Scouts are expected to learn 
the rudiments of signalling, and there 

both quickness and concentration. 


could be no better training for teaching 
Reading is very much a matter of nerve. 


If 


you miss a letter don’t permit yourself to let a lot 
of other letters slip past while you are pondering 
what the first letter was. If you miss the first 
one, hold on to your attention, don’t look back, 
turn it forward on to the next letter when it 
comes, and then on to the next. 

If you can’t read a letter, make a shot at it, 
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for itis better practice { 
to try to discover it bY 
than to let it slip past, 
because you will hit 
upon the right letter & 
when you have had 
more practice, where- —A¥ 

as if you let yourself yw 
get into the way of | 
allowing letters to slip jqqeesunagmitt 
past you, it will be- | 
come a bad _ habit 
which you will find 
it difficult to correct. 

Good reading consists of paying immense 
attention to the letter while it is being sent, and 
then dropping it completely out of one’s mind to 
make room for the next one. 

This applies to all forms of reading, of course, 
whether the reading is by the eyes, as in sema- 
phore, flashlight, or Morse flags ; or by the ear, as 
in the buzzer. 


HOW TO WIN THE HEALTH BADGE 


HE Health Badge is not at all a difficult 
badge to enter for. I advise Guides, and 
those who have not long become Guides, to 

qualify for this badge, because ‘‘ How to keep 
healthy ” is one of the first things a guide should 
know. 

Common-sense is the first great aid to those in 
search of good health. 

There are six things responsible for good 
health. A Guide must know all about them, 
be able to apply them to herself, and to explain 
them to a patrol. 

The six things are: Fresh air, cleanliness, 
exercise, food, rest, and clothing. 

Every Guide knows the importance of fresh 
air, the wonderful change that takes place in our 
blood after it has been purified by the oxygen 
breathed into the lungs. Without cleanliness 
perfect health cannot be expected. Cleanliness 
defies disease. 

A Guide does not need to be told the value 
and necessity of exercise, nor of the value of 
good food, rest, and 
suitable clothing. All 
these questions can 
be answered by the 
Guide with common- 
sense. 

The following ques- 
tions are, perhaps, a 
little more difficult. 
The Health Badge- 
winner, for instance, 
must know the im- 
portance of keeping 


the lungs, skin, teeth, feet, digestive organs, 
and hair, in good condition. 


HOW TO KEEP HEALTHY 

pes of fresh air and correct breathing 
through the nose is a necessity to good 
health. Wool next to the skin in cold 

weather must be worn to protect the lungs, both 

at the chest and back.. 


The skin must always be kept clean and free’ 


from dirt and grease, which clogs up the pores, 
consequently preventing them from doing their 
work of freeing the air cells of any impurities 
that may have got lodged there. 

Teeth, if they are decayed and uncared for, 
are at the root of many ailments. They should 
be cleaned after every meal to free the morsels of 
food which have perchance lodged in the tecth. 
Decayed teeth are often the cause of indigestion, 
through the food not having been masticated 
properly. 

CARE OF THE FEET AND HAIR 
ARS feet should have just as much attention 
as any other part of the body. Guides 
should know the importance of having 
the right size of boot and not one a size too small, 
which cramps the foot and causes it to grow into 
a grotesque and painful shape. Long nails cause 
ingrowing toe-nails, and nails too short can be 
just as painful and dangerous. 

Care and attention to the hair should be a 
Guide’s daily duty. Brushing and fine-tooth 
combing at night, and washing regularly, help a 
lot to secure a healthy head of hair. 

If you want to enjoy good health never eat 
between meals, or have your meals at irregular 
times. 


FOR THE PEDESTRIENNE 


Baers starting on a walking tour, scak the 
feet in warm water to which a good 
handful of ordinary salt has been added. 
Dry the feet thoroughly, then rub the soles and 
heels over with methylated spirit and dust with 
powdered fuller’s earth or boracic powder. This 
will prevent the feet from becoming hot and 
uncomfortable throughout the whole day. 
Should there be any tendency to blistered 
heels, moisten a cake of soap and rub it over the 
inside of the heel of the stocking and the inside 
of the heel of the shoe or boot. 


DANGERS TO AVOID 

ye pees is better than cure,” goes the 
saying, and I advise all Guides to 
remember this. 

A cold is easily caught, but not so easily got 
rid of, and everyone knows what a menace to 
good health a cold can be. 

It invariably leaves the system run down, and 
then other things follow on if great care is not 
taken. : 

Wet feet are often the cause of many serious 
illnesses. Not enough precaution is taken at the 
time to prevent the chill turning to something 
far more serious. 

Wet feet are often the cause of rheumatism and 
scarlet fever. It is wise to remove the damp foot- 
wear at once, and, if possible, to take a hot bath 
and to get to bed. A hot drink and anything 
that aids perspiration will help to drive the cold 
from the system. : 

Never read in a bad light, if you value your 
eyesight. Nothing is more trying to the eyes than 
this. It overstrains them, brings on nervous 
headaches, as well as being disastrous to the 
sight. 

Breathing through the mouth is also a menace 
to good health. It cauSes sore throats, septic 
throats, adenoids, and hosts of nose, throat, and 
lung complaints. 

Stooping is also an aid to ill-health. It cramps 
the lungs, and prevents them doing their work. 


DON’T OVERDO IT 


ABS modern girl likes to fill her days and 
part of her nights with sports and games 

—bustle, exertion, and excitement. It 
may be the most harmless excitement, but, 
nevertheless, it makes demands upon _ her 
strength. 


While her health remains good she continues 
to drain her resources. Guides are sometimes too 
enthusiastic. It is well to pull up sometimes, and 
to lessen the amount of energy put forth in games 
and work, in order to keep perfect health. 


When once that glorious fitness has given way 
to a feeling of jadedness, and little irritating 
incidents crop up, remember that you must go 
slowly for a time and live a little less strenu- 
ously. Very soon, after a rest, radiant health 
will return. 
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moan in her voice, when at length she controlled 
herself sufficiently to speak. 

“It’s come as such a shock,” she muttered. 
“T had a sort of feeling that something was the 


a 
matter with mother, as she had not written to 
me all last week. I—I didn’t think, however, 
SS it was as bad as this.” 

: a ‘Is she really so seriously ill ? ’”’ asked Pamela. 
Lilian Westbrooke handed the letter to her 

= chum. 
CHAPTER«I. ““ You sce what father says ? ” she murmured. 

Pamela rapidly scanned the letter. 
“Yes,” she said, “your mother evidently 
a oor old Lilian, cheer up! It’ll all come isn’t at all well ; but—but, Lily, don’t you think 
Pp right in the end!” you’re worrying too much? Now look here, 
Pamela Hope, the head girl of the dear, if things were really serious your father 
Fourth Form at Torchester School, laid a would certainly have wired for you to go home. 

sympathetic hand on the shoulder of the girl _ He hasn’t and—and so——” 

who sat huddled up in an armchair by the study Pamela broke off in an embarrassed sort of way. 
fire. The girl had a letter clutched in one She wanted to be as helpful as possible ; but at 
hand and a rumpled handkerchief in the other. the same time, she could not but feel that 

Grief and anxiety were very clearly depicted Lilian was looking on the black side. 
on her delicate features, and there was a But then Lilian was apt to take things rather 
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too much to heart, for she was an intensely 
sympathetic sort of girl, and other people's 
troubles worried her far more than if they had 
been her own, 


Blanche Snell, the selfish sarcastic girl of the 


Fourth dubbed Lilian a “ fussy-fuss "—catch 
Blanche worrying about other girls!—but the 
great majority at Torchester voted the fair 
haired Lihan “ one of the best *—as, indeed, she 
was, 

“ You see,”” went on Pamela, carefully picking 
her words, “ when anyone is writing a letter they 
often put things down hurriedly and: make them 
seem worse than they are.” 

“ You may be right,” sighed Lian, 

“Of course I’m right. You'll only upset 
yourself by fretting. You haven't been too well 
lately, you know, Anyway,” finished Pamela, 
“hope for the best, and wait for another letter.” 

Lilian looked up gratefully. 

“ Thanks, Pam. I'll try and keep from worry- 
ing, and—and I'm a selfish thing to trouble you 
with my worries when you've got so many of your 
own,” 

“Pooh !” retorted Pam, with a shrug of her 
straight, young shoulders. ‘ Mine are only pin- 
pricks. It’s only a case of a run of bad luck. 
That'll change all right, and we'll yet show the 
new mistress that the Fourth is the des? form at 
Torchester, and not the worst, as she happens 
to think.” 

“You'll make Miss Harcourt alter her opinion 
if anyone will,” said Lilian, with a glance of 
admiration at her chum’s strong, handsome face 
and her wealth of thick, glossy, chestnut curls. 

“Yes, if the whole form backs me up,” 
returned Pam. 

She lingered a few minutes longer, and then, 
guessing that Lilian would like to be alone, she 
left the study and proceeded towards the staircase 
which led down to the Common Room, 

Just as she approached the head of the stairs, 
she saw, lying on the floor, something which 
sparkled in the faint light. 

Pam stopped and picked it up. 

“A ring! ’’ she muttered. ‘‘ Looks a good one, 
too! Now who can it belong to? One of the 
mistresses, or is it a bit of Blanche Snells’ cheap 
finery 2?” Pam, knowing little about jewellery, 
was inclined to the latter opinion, and accordingly 
the girls assembled in the Common Room were 
the first to hear of the discovery. 

The place was buzzing with conversation when 
Pam entered, and twenty tongues ceased wagging 
on Pam holding up the ring. 

* Just found this!” she said. ““Who owns it ?” 

The thin-faced Blanche Snell darted forward, 

“Tt looks like——” she began. Then, with a 
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disappointed shrug she added: “ No, it’s” 
mine!” : 


“ Yours!’ echoed a jolly-faced gir “IT 
should think it wasn’t yours! This, Blanche, is 


a read ring. As a matter of fact, I fancy it’s Miss 


Harcourt’s.” 

* T don’t fancy, I Anow it is!” piped a clumsy- 
looking girl, “ I’ve often noticed it because, you 
see, it always reminded me of certain family 
jewels we have at home. What's that you say, 

lly Harper?” 

“Oh, nothing!” chuckled the jolly-faced girl. 

* The usual substance of our Dolly’s remarks,” 
sneered Blanche Snell. ‘“ Don’t you take any 
notice of her, Becky.” 

“Oh, but you know my people really Aave 
got heirlooms in the form of jewels,” protested 
the boastful Rebecca Tomlin, 

* Quite so,” cut in Pam, ‘“* You keep them in 
the same cupboard as the aluminium saucepans | 
Are you girls sure this is Miss Harcourt’s ?.° * 

Dolly Harper nodded. 

“Yes, PU vouch for that,” she said, 

* Then I'll go to the room and return it to her,” 
said Pam. “ ] found it lying in the corridor,” 

And with this intention she quitted the Common 
Room. 

She had hardly gone a few yards along the 
passage, when she saw Lilian Westbrooke ap- 
proaching, and naturally she told her chum about 
the ring. 

“ Miss Harcourt’s just gone out,” said Lilian, 

“Oh, bother! That means me keeping it all 
night. T don’t fancy the responsibility, No, Pl 
leave the ring on Miss Harcourt’s study table with 
a note, She's bound to see it as soon as she comes 
in, 

“ That's the best thing to do,” agreed Lilian, 
“ No one is likely to go to her study, and she'll 
find it when she returns,” 

The two chums made their way to the new 
mistress’ quarters, and Pam placed the ring on 
the table and scribbled a short note explainit 
how the ring had been found, Then she switche 
off the light, and she and Lilian made their way 
back to the Common Room, satisfied in their 
minds that everything would be all right. 

CHAPTERW II. 
A MYSTERY 
‘O" I say, Pam, please |” 
Pam turned as she heard her name 
called, 

It was just after dinner the following day, and 
Pamela and Lilian Westbrooke were strolling 
across the quad, 

One of the Third Formers was standing behind 
them, 

““What’s the matter?” asked Pam, 
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Miss Harcourt wants you,” 

“Allright, U'lleome, [t's no doubt about the 
ring,” said Pam to Lilian, ‘ Wait here for me, 
I won't be a tick,” 

She made her way quickly to the mistress’ 
study, As she knocked on the door, a slight 
feeling of nervousness assailed her, She didn’t 
dislike this new Miss Harcourt ; indeed, she was 
gute prepared to like her very much ; but so far 
their interviews had been strongly tinged with 
criticism on the part of Miss Harcourt, 

New brooms they say sweep clean, and 
Torchester’s latest new broom seemed to be out 
to do some especially strenuous cleaning-up as 
far as Pam's form was concerned, 

The worst of it was Miss Hareourt was justified, 
The Fourth, through no fault of Pam's leader 
ship, had grown suddenly slack, Jven the best 
forms do that at times as every schoolgirl knows, 

“Oh, Pamela!" said Miss Harcourt. “About 
this ring, er—thank you for bringing it here ; 
but where did you put it?” 

Pam's eyes opened wide, 

“T put if on the table beside the 
note, Miss Harcourt,” exclaimed Pam, 

“It isn’t here, I've searched, I 
must say it wasn't very wise to leave 
it on the table, You'd far better have 
kept it until you saw me, It was 
rather foolish of you,” 

Pam coloured, It was extraordi- 
nary how the fates seemed always 
to conspire to show her up in a bad 
light in her dealings with the new 
mistress, 

“7 thought it was all right to leave 
it on the table,’ muttered Pam, 
“ Lilian Westbrooke was here when | 
left it.” 

“Oh, my dear girl,” cried Miss 
Harcourt, catching the tone in Pam's 
voice, “ Please don’t think for a 
moment that I doubt your word. 
The ring is very likely here some- 
where. Let us both search, Perhaps 
in shifting papers 

For over a quarter of an hour 
they hunted high and low, but no 
ring turned up, If the piece of 
jewellery had vanished into thin air 
it could not have disappearcd more 
completely, 

Pam fumed with vexation, — It 
seemed fated that her dealings with 
the new mistress should always be 
tinged with unpleasantness, 

“Tam quite sure that I left it 
on the table beside the note, Miss 
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Harcourt,” she said plaintively. “T wish 


now I had kept it until——” 

“There! There!” said the mistress not 
unkindly, ‘ Run away and don’t worry too 
much about it, my dear, The ring’s bound to 
turn up presently,” 

Pam left the study with a clouded brow. It 
was a horribly unpleasant thing to have happened; 
and, what was worse, Pam did not think Miss 
Harcourt would find it in the study. They had 
looked very thoroughly, 

Sut where had it gone ? 

Only the lVourth Formers had known that 
anything valuable was lying unguarded in the 
Study, and she could scarcely suspect one of 
them of taking it, Miss Harcourt had told Pam 
she had returned about eleven, and, therefore, 
the ring had been lying there for some hours, 

“ Plenty of time,” reflected Pam, “ for any- 
One 

She dismissed the thought as being unworthy 
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Harcourt and Pam hunted high and low, but the ring 


refused to turn up. 
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of Torchester. No; scholars and servants were 
abeve such suspicions. 

Lilian gave a huge sigh of dismay when Pam 
told her what had happened. 

“Oh, dear!” she cried. ‘‘ How dreadful ! 
Pam, we absolutely mus¢ find that ring.” 

“Easier said than done,” groaned Pam. 
“ You saw me put the thing in the study, and— 
and it isn’t there now. We shall have to tell the 
others about it.” 

“T suppose so,” murmured Lilian. 

The news caused a huge sensation in the 
Fourth. 

“Tsay!” ejaculated Dolly Harper. ‘‘ What 
an extraordinary thing!” 

“That’s just what I was about to remark! ”’ 
bleated Rebecca Tomlin. ‘‘ Suspicious, too,” she 


added, with the air of one who utters original . 


thought. ‘“ Very suspicious, I call it.” 

“It’s certainly funny where it’s gone,’ ob- 
served Blanche Snell in her usual unpleasant 
tones. “I suppose, Pam, you're quite sure that 
you put it on the table.” 

“Ofcourse! Why?” demanded Pam quickly. 

“Because some people might say you knew 
where the ring had got to,” gibed Blanche. 
“There are only you and Lilian Westbrooke to 
say that the ring went to Miss Harcourt’s study.” 

‘You would think a thirg like that!” cried 
Dolly Harper. 

“Well, the ring’s gone!” sneered Blanche. 

“So are your manners,” retorted Pam. 
“They went years ago—just after you were 
born!” 

“It’s mean of you, Blanche,’ 
warm defence of her chum. 

“Pooh! It’s only fair comment!” muttered 
Blanche. “‘ Of course, I don’t insinuate anyone 
has stolen the ring. P’raps Miss Harcourt may 
offer a good reward for the finder.”’ 

“Ah-h!” uttered Rebecca Tomlin, and the 
“ah-h!’”’ meant that if anyone would gain that 
regard she would be the girl. 

Knowing Becky’s colossal conceit, a grin 
went round. 

“The old ring will come to light somewhere, 
you see!” declared Dolly Harper. 

“And, anyway,” said the others, “we all 
know it was there, so if there’s any suspicion at 
all it will be against the whole Fourth.” 

Pam nodded. 

““No- good worrying,” she observed philo- 
sophically ; but Lilian Westbrooke shook her 
pretty head cespondently. 

“It’s very difficult not to worry,” she said. 

For the moment the discussion ceased for the 
more congenial topic of a jumper Cynthia Grant 
displayed as her “‘ latest.” ; 


Cynthia was famed throughout Torchester for 


, 


cried Lilian in 


”? 


her clever knitting, and the girls crowded round 
to examine it. 

“Splendid !:” cried Pam. 
make one like it!” bs 

“Pooh!” butted in Rebecca. 
simple. It’s only drop one, and—carry one, and 
purl a bit, and—and drop a few——’ 

“ And take away the number you first thought 
of,” grinned Dolly Harper. 

Whereat, there was a roar of laughter. 

Rebecca's ideas of knitting were certainly 
limited. 

“Look here, Cynthia,” continued Dolly. 
‘“T’ve got a ripping idea. You let me have your 
jumper, and you can make yourself another.” 

“No thanks,” said Cynthia. ‘‘ Too much fag. 
As it is, I never thought to get this finished.” 

“All right!’ returned Dolly with a dramatic 
gesture. ‘‘ Then all I can say is that I shall be 
round after that jumper one of these fine days, 
and if Cynthia isn’t careful to lock it up, some- 
thing else will be missing at Torchester ! ” 


“T wish I could 
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The sound echoed sharply through the 
Fourth Form dormitory, and although the 
noise was not loud, several of the light sleepers 
were awake in a moment. 

Lilian Westbrook was amongst these. Her 
anxicty about her mother had brought with it 
dreams, and she had slept but fitfully. 

“Who is that 2?” she called out: 

Shuffle, shuffle !e from the darkness. 

“‘Who’s there? ’’ demanded Pam, jumping 
from her bed. 

“ Strike a light someone ! ” 

“ Ow-er !” 

> Missarchost | 

~ A burglar}. 

“It’s all right, you girls,’ muttered a familiar 
voice from the direction of the door. “ It’s 
only I.” 

“ Dolly Harper ! ” 

“Yes! Overturned the beastly chair! I’ve 
been downstairs after some toothache stuff. It’s 
better now. Sorry I disturbed you all.” 

“ Oh, all right,” yawned Pam. 

Everyone turned over, and soon their deep 
breathing told that the dormitory once more 
slumbered. Even Lilian quickly slid into the 
land of nod, but her sleep still continued to be 
troubled by dreams, and when she awoke the 
following morning her eyes were heavy and her 
head ached. 

“You don’t look very fit,’ said Pam, regard- 
ing her friend closely. 

“ Oh, I’m not too bad,” replied Lilian quickly. 
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‘Has the post come? Ah! A letter forme! ” 
Eagerly she started to read. 
Better news, I hope? ” asked Pam, putting 
her arm gently over Lilian’s shoulder. 
Lilian looked up. 


“It’s just the same,” she sighed. ‘ ‘No 
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change,’ Dad says. Oh, I wish I could go home.” 

Pam murmured words of sympathy, and just 
at that moment Cynthia Grant came running 
up. 

~ L ‘say, .Pam!”’ she cried breathlessly. 
“That new jumper I showed you yesterday 
evening! It’s gone!” 

“Gone!” gasped Pam. 

‘(eves le put it in my study last night, 


“My word !” cried Rebecca, “ I’ve caught you in 
the act, and—and—anything you say will be taken 
down and used as evidence against you.” 


and—and now it isn’t there!” 
“Oh dear!’ muttered Pam. “ Really 
things are going horribly badly this term.” 

“Going! I should think they are going!” 
cried Cynthia. “ First Miss Harcourt’s ring, 
and now my jumper i 

“What’s that about your jumper ?”’ said 
Dolly Harper, joining the group. 

“Tt’s disappeared,” replied Cynthia shortly. 
“T say, Dolly, you haven’t taken it for a joke, I 
suppose ? You said you'd like to yesterday.” 
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. ‘CNo fear?’ | scoffed Dolly...“ Here, letgime 
come and help you search. Bet you'll find it.” 

But Dolly didn’t! Cynthia was right, it 
was nowhere to be found. 

Ot course the news soon got round, and the 
excitement had a most detrimental effect on the 
Fourth Formers’ behaviour in class. How could 
one concentrate on lessons, with all these 
mysterious losses occurring! Pamela and Co. 
certainly couldn’t, and consequently they fell 
still lower in the estimation of their mistress— 
as Miss Harcourt promptly informed them. 

“T am glad,” she said witheringly, “ that the 
reputation of Torchester as a seat of learning does 
not rest entirely upon the Fourth Formers’ 
efforts. Rebecca Tomlin, will you kindly bring 
your great mind to bear on the subject of geo- 
graphy instead of gazing at the ceiling ? ” 

Becky’s great mind at the present moment was 
picturing herself in the réle of a detective, suc- 
cessfully engaged in solving these various 
mysteries. She remembered a wonderful detec- 
tive story she had once read,wherein the detec- 
tive went about with a tape measure, measuring 
this, that, and the other, and collecting match and 
cigarette ends to the great dismay of the more 
criminal portion of the population of the story. 

Full of emulating these methods, Becky slith- 
ered away directly class was over, and, after 
hesitating some moments outside the door of 
Miss Harcourt’s study, she decided it would be 
better to start her investigations in less exalted 
quarters. 

“Dolly Harper—I'll try her,” mused Becky. 
“‘She’s certainly a suspect, as far as the jumper 
is concerned. Her study should be chock full of 
clues.” 

Becky crept along on tiptoe, and on arriving 
at the study, peeped inside. The place seemed 
empty, and Becky entered. No sooner, how- 
ever, had she crossed the threshold, than the 
head and shoulders of Dolly emerged from stoop- 
ing over her work-box. 

Becky’s eyes literally goggled. 

In one hand Dolly held the missing jumper ! 

“My word! ~ gasped the detective. ~ Got 
you, first go!” 

Dolly glanced from the jumper to the less 
picturesque personality of Rebecca Tomlin. 

““ However did Cynthia’s jumper get in my 
box?” she asked excitedly. “‘ Did you put it 
therest a: 

“Me! ”’—the great detective’s grammar went 
by the board—“ Of course I didn’t!” 

ae what are you doing in here watching 
Mein 

*“ Look here, Dolly,” blustered Rebecca. ‘“ I’m 
the one who’s got to do the questioning. I’ve 
caught you in the act, and—and—anything you 


say may be taken down and used as evidence . 
against you. You had Cynthia’s jumper in your 
box all the time. Now then!” 
CHAPTER IV. 
DOUBT ! 


oor Pam! 

Some ten minutes later the harassed 
captain of the Fourth entered the Common | 
Room to find the place in an uproar. 

The central figures were Rebecca Tomlin with 
accusing finger pointed at a very flushed and 
indignant-looking Dolly Harper, and close by 
stood Cynthia Grant, the picture of embarrass- 
ment. The others were crowded around this 
trio, and everyone spoke at once. 

“What on earth is the matter?” shouted 
Pam. 

Out of the conglomeration of sound two words 
emerged. " 

“Cynthia’s jumper ! ” 

“ Has it turned up?” cried Pam eagerly. 

“Yes!” shrieked Becky. “I found iti It 
was in Dolly’s work-box. She “s 

“Someone must have put it there for a joke! ” 
shouted Dolly. “ You don’t think I took it, 
Cynthia ? ” 

‘Oh no!” cried 'Cynthian = cull ° 

“Anyway,” bellowed Becky, “I followed my 
clues; I discovered the jumper and the girl who 
had it. I caught her with the jumper—caught 
her red-handed ! ” 

“Silence !’’ shouted Pam, and in the com- 
parative stillness that followed, Blanche Snell 
pushed her way forward. 

“‘T should like to remind everyone,” said she, 
“that yesterday evening Dolly said she wanted 
that jumper, and that if she had the chance 
she’d sneak it.” 

‘““I was only joking!” retorted Dolly hotly. 
“It’s unfair to bring people’s conversations up 
like that.” 

“Then perhaps you can explain why you were 
out of the dormitory last night?” sneered 
Blanche. 

‘Why, you know—I had the toothache.” 

“T know you said so,” returned Blanche with 
a significant nod. “ Yet, isn’t it rather queer 
that you were the only one who went out of the 
dormitory last night, and to-day the jumper is 
found in your work-box ? ” 

Dolly Harper gasped. 

Blanche, with her perpetual love of making 
trouble in the Form, carried her deductions a 


step further. 


“If you hadn’t knocked the chair over,” she 
said, “no one would have known that you had 
been out of the dormitory. However, the jumper 
has been found, and Cynthia has it back. Unless 
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she cares to say anything it’s finished with. But 
we can think what we like.” 

“ You’d better not think too loudly, Blanche,” 
said Pam, deciding it was high time she dom- 
inated matters. ‘‘ There must be very few of 
us who believe Dolly would do a thing like this.” 

‘Rather not!” chorused the majority, Cyn- 
thia included. 

“ You would back her up, Pamela Hope! ” said 
Blanche spitefully. “I tell you someone’s 
playing some rare old games, one way and 
another, and I’m jolly well going to think what 
I like. Our noble Form captain, for instance, 
lost Miss Harcourt’s ring and 4 

“Rubbish!” cut in Cynthia. “ Hold your 
tongue, Blanche Smith. It’s easy enough to 
throw a lot of suspicions about, and you’re an 
expert at it. I shouldn’t be surprised if you 
knew something about—er—er—everything ! 
Now then!” 

Blanche’s small band of cronies immediately 
brought accusations against all and sundry, and 
it was quite five minutes before Pam was able to 
restore order. 

“At any rate,’ cried Cynthia, “I don’t 
believe dear old Dolly had anything to do with 
my jumper disappearing, and—and I wish I’d 
never made the wretched thing! ” 

At this point Becky made herself heard. 

“The law says everyone’s guilty until they’re 
proved innocent,”’ she bellowed. “I’ve told you 
how I caught Dolly, and that ought to be suffi- 
cient. 1 followed up the clues and went straight 
to her study, and then Bs 

Pam rounded on the would-be detective. 

“Look here,’”’ she said sternly, “ what were 
these precious clues of yours ? ”’ 

Whereupon Becky embarked upon a long and 
rambling statement, which was_ gradually 
drowned in the hum of conversation. 

At any other time they might have extracted 
some fun out of the absurd Rebecca Tomlin ; but 
at the present moment they were too interested 
in forming opinions as to possible explanations 
of the lost ring and the affair of the jumper. 

Half an hour went by and no decision was 
come to, except that everything was very 
strange, and that they were in the midst of a 
deep mystery. 


Whom were they to suspect? Blanche, 
Dolly, or 
Or whom ? 
CHAPTER: V. 


THE MISSING CAKES 


“ Ws it good news, Lilian ? ” 
I Pam asked her chum the question the 
following morning as Lilian, with trem- 

bling fingers, slowly opened the letter. 


sy 


“Yes! ’’ she breathed after a hurried perusal. 
; eee is much better. Oh, Pam—the re- 
ief ! 

‘Told you she’d get all right,” said Pam. 
“ And now she’s all right I want to see you get 
all right Oh, good-morning, Miss Har- 
Count, 

“ Good-morning,” returned the form mistress, 
who had come up at this moment. ‘‘ News from 
home, Lilian ? ” ; 

“Yes, Miss Harcourt. Mother’s better.’ 

“That is excellent news. I know you have 
been very worried of late, Lilian, and conse- 
quently, I have made every excuse for your 
rather indifferent work. I wish I could find 
the same excuse for the others, Pamela. Frankly, 
the Torchester Fourth Form is a bitter dis- 
appointment.” 

Pam said nothing—for the simple reason that 
there was nothing to say. 

“ Have you found your ring, Miss Harcourt ? ”’ 
asked Lilian, more with the idea of changing the 
conversation than anything else. 

“No!” returned the mistress a trifle shortly. 
“T’m afraid I must write that down as a total 
loss. It’s an unpleasant sort of mystery—one of 
many, from what I have heard. By the way, 
Rebecca Tomlin has reported that a bag of cakes 
has disappeared from her study. Look into the 
matter, Pamela, and report to me.” 

And with this the mistress passed on. 

“A ring, a jumper, and—and cakes!” gasped 
Pam. “ Lilian, my reason will be missing next. 
Mark my words! ” 

“Tt is almost as if some malignant spirit was 
at work in the Form,” sighed Lilian. 

“Well,” grunted Pam, “if I’ve got to lead 
you girls against a malignant spirit, I’d better 
throw up the post and retire into the sanatorium 
—which place, by the way,” she added, “I. 
think you ought to visit, Lilian, old thing. 
You're looking awfully queer this morning. Got 
a cold, haven’t you?” 

Lilian confessed that she had. 

“ But I'll be all right now I haven’t got to 
worry about mother,” she said with a faint 
smile. ‘‘ A cold’s nothing.” 

Pam shook her head in disagreement. A cold, 
where a delicate girl like Lilian Westbrook was 
concerned, was anything but nothing. She 
hinted as much, and Lilian promised, if she 
wasn’t better by dinner-time, to seek medical 
attention. 

Then Pam hurried away to get details of the 
latest mystery—the purloining of Becky’s cakes. 

There is a saying that it is the small things of 
life that count, and Becky proved this to be 
correct. To hear her talk, one would have 
thought that her cakes outweighed half a dozen 
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rings and at least a score of jumpers. They 
were cakes her mother had specially made for her 
—consequently, of sentimental value—they were 
large cakes; the recipe was a family heirloom— 
historical in its associations. Lastly, Becky 
had only eaten one and a bit! Not a crumb of 
the remaining ten and a bit was to be found! 

“Extraordinary !’’ she wailed. “No one 
knew I had them.” * 

“Why extraordinary?” asked Pam coldly. 
“No one ever does know when you have cakes.” 

“But I have a clue,” said Becky, turning a 
deaf ear to Pam’s remark. “I shall go down to 
the sanatorium.” 

ce Oh P +”) 

“ Yes, the sanatorium. 
lot, they may disagree with her. 
eye on those who report there. 
rather rich S 

Pam left her babbling about the ingredients of 
the missing cakes. Greedy Becky was not a 
personality that ever awakened much sympathy. 
Indeed, in the stress of other matters, Pam 
forgot all about the affair ; but just before tea- 
time Becky brought the matter back to her mind. 

Pam!” ~cried Becky: ) “It sis» my paintul 
duty to inform you that the guilty person is your 
chum Lihan Westbrooke. Yes! Lilian is the one 
who took my cakes. Only one girl has been to 
the sanatorium to-day, and that one girl is 
Lilian Westbrooke.” 

Pam stared. 

‘“Oh, you precious little idiot !’’ she cried. 
“ Lilian has a very bad cold, and os 

“Oh!” mumbled Becky. “ I like your loyalty 
to your friend ; but friendship must give way to 
justice. As leader of the Fourth, I call upon you 
to hold a public inquiry. My cakes . 

“ Becky,” cut in Pam, “ let that hockey-stick 
in the corner remind you that cakes rhymes with 
aches. If you don’t take yourself and your 
absurd babble out of this study this very instant, 
TY]—_”’ 

Becky did not linger; indeed, her exit peril- 
vusly resembled a panic flight. But her eloquence 
was by no means exhausted. In Blanche Snell 
she found a most attentive audience—others, too 
—and by night-time a rumour was going the 
rounds of the junior circles of Torchester to the 
effect that Lilian Westbrooke, at the instigation 
of Pamela Hope, had held a midnight dormitory 
feast on a menu composed entirely of Rebecca 
Tomlin’s cakes. 

Whereat, when the rumour came to Pam’s ears, 
Becky experienced strenuous and immediate 
ructions, 

‘““T believe the greedy thing ate her precious 
cakes herself,” said Lilian. 

“Maybe!” returned Pam gloomily. 


If the thief wolfed the 
I shall keep an 
They were 
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fancy not. It’s my opinion all these mysterious 
goings-on are a deep-laid plot to bring discredit 
on the Form. After what I’ve said against hasty 
suspicions, I ought not to mention the name of 
Blanche Snell. Still i 

‘Quite so,” agreed Lilian, putting her hand to 
her forehead. 

“ Head still aching, dear ? ” 

POY Dik, deaixbee 

Pam regarded her chum with great sympathy. 

‘Don’t you worry over these things,” she said. 
“ We'll win through all right. Still, it’s awkward, 
being the last persons who saw Miss Harcourt’s 
ring. I shan’t rest until it’s found.” 

“Same here! ”’ rejoined Lilian. 

But the mystery was not to be cleared up then. 
There were more startling developments than 
ever in store for the Torchester Fourth Form. 


CHAPTERS VE 
IN THE NIGHT 


usT after lights-out that night Pam came to 
a sudden and rather desperate decision that 
for the moment banished all thoughts of 
sleep. The decision was this : she would lie awake 
and watch the various beds in the dormitory. 
If she saw any of the occupants get up, she would 
keep an eye on their movements, and—well, 
discoveries might certainly ensue in consequence. 

It was an excellent and simple plan, marred 
by only one drawback, and that was—the 
extreme comfort and cosiness of Pam’s bed. In 
other words, it was far easier to go to sleep 
than to keep awake. Pam only discovered this 
when she woke up suddenly somewhere about 
midnight. 

“ Tdiot that lam!” muttered Pam, sitting up. 

She glanced along the row of beds faintly 
discernible. in the moonlight, and suddenly she 
noted the turned-back clothes ef the bed two 
off from her own. 

“ Hallo!” she breathed. ‘‘ Someone’s on the 
prowl! My word, it’s Rebecca Tomlin ! ” 

Pam was out of bed like a shot, and putting on 
her slippers and dressing-gown, she was soon tip- 
toeing along the dormitory. She gave a casual 
glance at the other beds, but they all seemed to 
be occupied ; and, keen on catching Becky in some 
law-breaking act, she hurried into the corridor 
and softly closed the door. 

As she glanced to the left and to the right, 
Pam told herself that she had always had Becky 
Tomlin at the back of her mind in connection 
with these mysterious pilferings. Various mean, 
petty actions of Becky’s in the past cropped up 
in her memory to give colour to her suspicions. 
Yes, Becky was the most likely girl of the lot; and 
the fact of her being out of bed to-night seemed to 
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point to the undoubted fact that she was pre- 
paring yet another surprise for the Fourth. 

“Which way shall I go?” debated Pam, for 
at either end of the corridor there was a staircase 
communicating with the floor beneath where 
were situated the Fourth Form studies. 

Eventually she chose the flight on her left. 

Stealthily she crept along, and was halfway 
down the stairs, when suddenly hurried footsteps 
could be heard pattering towards her. 

““ Whoever it is,” muttered Pam, ‘ I’m going to 
collar her.” 

She crouched in the shadows, close to the 
banisters, and a moment later a_heavily- 
breathing figure dimly came into view. Without 
the slightest hesitation 
Pam pounced. 

“Ow!” squeaked 
girl’s voice. 

It was only the faintest 
of sounds, for Pam had 
arranged her pounce with 
great dexterity, and her 
arm, pressed _ tightly 
across the other’s mouth, 
formed something in the 
nature of a gag. 

“Stop. wriggling!” 
muttered Pam. 

The girl —_ suddenly 
collapsed on the stairs. 

“Thank goodness it’s 
oaly you, Pam!” Pam 
heard her mumble. 

Pam recognised the 
tones. . It -was Becky 
Tomlin, right enough. 

“T don’t think you'll 
be quite so glad it’s only 
me when to-morrow 
comes,” said Pam sternly. 
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“ Pam,” mumbled Becky. 
to inform you that the 


eu But then, Pam wasn’t at all sure that it was 
acting. 

aay ell.wrsaid) Pam. < say you did think you 
saw a ghost—I’ll accept that part of the yarn, 
but the bread-and-butter part I refuse to swallow 
any more than I believe you’ve swallowed it! ”’ 

“Oh,” mumbled Becky, ‘“ how about this ? 
Look!” 

Pam paused, and there, sure enough, was a 
huge piece of bread-and-butter grasped between 
Becky’s finger and thumb. 

“ Satisfied ? ”’ grunted Becky. 

““T suppose so,” muttered Pam. ‘“ Come on 
back to the dormitory, and for gracious’ sake 
don’t go wandering about the place any more. 
And if you must finish 
that bread and butter, 
eat it quietly. I don’t 
want the whole dormitory 
awakened by your 
munching.” 

But somehow or other, 
several of the girls were 
awake when they got 
back, and Pam and Becky 
had to answer a perfect 
fire of questions. 

> livewseen™ 2" ghost = 
breathed Becky. She 
was brave enough now, 
and not a little proud of 
the unique experience. 

“Nonsense !’”’ sniffed 
Blanche Snell. 

SABE INO INSOMGE, 
retorted Becky, and pro- 
ceeded . to- relate” her 
experiences with much 
wealth of detail. 

“But are you sure it 
was a ghost ? ”’ said Lilian 


“It is my painful duty 
guilty person is your 


“Get up and come back own chum, Lilian!” Westbrooke. “Don’t 
to the dormitory. I’ve , you think we ought to 
bowled you out this time, you beauty!” investigate, Pam? Something fresh may have 


““Bowled me out?” echoed Becky faintly. 
“T haven’t been doing anything wrong, Pani. 
I was hungry, and I went down to cut myself 
a piece of bread-and-butter. Then the ghost——”’ 

‘“‘ Bread-and-butter! Ghost !’’ repeated Pam 
in great scorn. ‘Look here, Becky. If you 
think oe 

“Pam!” cut in Becky Tomlin with great 
earnestness, “ you can jolly well believe what you 
like! But I did sec a ghost. A figure all in white 
that glided past the door of my study just as I 
came out. Ow, it was dreadful ! ” 

Pam began to feel puzzled. Becky was trem- 
bling like a leaf. If this was acting, it disclosed 
unexpected histrionic powers on the part of the 


happencd, you know, and if we could only catch 
the person who is doing this sort of thing 

“You can, if you like,” cut in Pam with a 
yawn. “I’m. going to: sleep. Becky s “seen 
nothing, or if she did see a ghost it doesn’t 
matter.” 

The whispcred “ hear, hears ’’ warned Rebecca 
Tomlin that her audience was in no mood to hear 
any more. She scrambled into bed, and more 
or less silently masticated the remains of the 
bread-and-butter. Then she fell asleep. 

Whilst dressing the following morning, Becky 
did nothing but harp on her supernatural experi- 
ence; most of the girls, however, regarded 
it as a sample of Becky’s imagination. 
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Only Lilian seemed at all impressed. 

‘T still think we ought to have gone down last 
night, Pam,”’ said she. 

“Dear old thing, don’t worry about it,” 
returned Pam. ‘“ One of these days we'll solve 
all the riddles.” - 

Pam noted that Lilian was still strangely 
white, and her cold seemed to be much worse. 
She was looking very seedy, and at breakfast 
that morning she only nibbled at her food. 


The talk centred on Becky’s ghost, and it was 
decided that if her story were true, some new 
mischief was to be expected. Immediately 
breakfast was over everyone went to their studies 
to see if anything had been touched. 

Five minutes later the place resounded with 
inquiries : 

“ My bag’s missing!” 

““ Who’s taken my clock ? ” 

“My boots have gone!” 

In other words, nearly every study was minus 
some valuable article. 

The ghost—if ghost it was—had indeed been 
busy ! 

“T wish to goodness we’d investigated last 
night |’ exclaimed Pam. 

“Ah!” snorted Rebecca Tomlin. ‘ You 
clever ones are sometimes just a little bit too 
clever. Had you listened to me a 

“Hold your tongue!’ snapped Pam. “ Any- 
way, I must report this to Miss Harcourt.” 

Naturally the form mistress held an inquiry 
at once. But, although a thorough search was 
inade, not a trace of the missing articles was to 
be found. The things had literally vanished into 
thin air. 

Where had they gone? 
them ? 

Those were the questions on everyone’s lips. 

“We'll have to sit up and watch,”’ said Lilian. 

“Yes,” agreed Pam. ‘“ But don’t worry your- 
self too much, Lilian. What you want is a good 
night’s rest.” 

“T know, I know,” answered Lilian. “I 
suppose it’s my cold that keeps me on the fidget.”’ 


Pam looked at her sympathetically. She was 
indeed in a very run-down condition, which was 
no doubt brought on in the first case by all the 
worry of her mother’s illness. 

All day long the Fourth Form simmered with 
excitement. Teatime came and teatime went, 
and still there was no clue. This was the state 
of affairs when Lilian Westbrooke retired early 
to bed. 

The others gathered in the Common Room, 
and were just on the point of embarking on 
another futile discussion, when suddenly Miss 
Harcourt entered. 

“I want all you girls who have lost things 


Who had taken 


to come to my study!” she said. “A bag 
belonging to Pamela Hope, and containing all 
the missing articles, has been found. I am 
pleased to say that amongst them there is my 
ring.” 

‘“A bag belonging to me!” gasped Pam. 

‘‘ How very interesting!” murmured Blanche 
Snell. 

“Where was it found, Miss Harcourt? ” 
chorused the girls. 

““ Chuddles, the porter, discovered this evening 
that the entrance to the old Cloisters was barred 
on the inside,” replied the mistress. “‘ He had 
to break into the place, and searching inside, he 
found Pamela’s bag. Needless to say, Pam, you 
are in no way under suspicion.”’ 

“Oh, indeed, and why not!” muttered 
Blanche Snel] to her cronies. “This is rank 
favouritism, and for two pins I’d tell Miss 
Harcourt so.” 

The two pins not forthcoming, Blanche held 
her tongue. 

Miss Harcourt turned, and: a whispering pro- 
cession of Fourth Formers followered her, to 
shortly discover that what the mistress had said 
was true in every detail. All the missing articles 
were there. 

So far so good. But the identity of the per- 
petrator of the deed was still wrapped in appa- 
rently unfathomable mystery. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AT LAST! 


: usH! Not so loud!” 
Pamela Hope whispered the words 
in the darkened dormitory. 
Bedtime had followed close upon the discovery 
of the missing articles, and the girls were still too 
keen on discussing the affair to think about sleep. 


““Not so much noise!” repeated Pam. 
“Lilian’s asleep, and you know she isn’t well |” 

“But I say, Pam,” said Rebecca Tomlin’s 
voice, ‘“‘ we ought to search about for clues.” 

“Quite so,” chimed in Blanche Snell with a 
sneer. “The owner of the bag in which the 
things were found is certainly a clue. It’s most 
unlucky the owner is our own dear Pam. We 
mustn't, of course, suspect her! No, no !—by 
means, no!” 

A pillow whirled through the air and caught 
Blanche on the head. Blanche subsided on her 
bed, and was forcibly kept there by a united 
and strenuous opposition. 

Although this caused a certain amount of noise, 
Lilian Westbrooke slept through it, and it was 
not until somewhere near midnight that her bed 
creaked and she suddenly sat up. 

With a vague glance round the sleeping 
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dormitory, she got out on to the fluor, and 
leisurely started to put on her clothes. 


No one else stirred, and Lilian, curiously 
enough, did not scem to expect to be interrupted. 
When she had finished dressing, she made her 
way quietly to the door, and went out into the 
passage. 

It was a foolish thing for a girl with a 
bad cold to do, but Lilian did not seem to 
be conscious of this. She was walking list- 
lessly along, evidently preoccupied with her 
thoughts, and she was muttering to herself. 

“T must get Pam’s bag out 
of the cloisters,’’ she murmured. 
“The girls seem to think that 
Pamisto blame. I can’t allow 
that.” 

Now Lilian did not know 
that the bag containing the 
missing things had been found. 
She was in bed when that had 
happened. It was strange also 
that she should know that 
Pam was mixed up in the affair. 
Perhaps she had been half 
awake and had heard Blanche 
Snell’s sneering comments. 

And so while the Fourth 
Formers lay in their warm 
beds, Lilian made her way 
along the corridors to the 
ground floor. There she paused 
to open a window, and then 
silently slipped out into the 
moonlit quadrangle. 

Still walking in the same 
steady fashion, she crossed the 
quad, and made in _ the 
direction of the cloisters. 

And so she passed on 
noiselessly and, as yet, un- 
seen. 

Chuddles, the school porter, 
who had been ordered to be 
on the look-out all night, 
somewhere about this moment 
opened his eyes and glanced 
through the lodge window. 

“ My word!” he gasped. 

The porter felt a sensation 
of running water down his 
spine. Surely that was a white 
figure flitting across the 
uad ! 

Chuddles, after a moment’s 
hesitation, walked to the 
door, opened it, and stepped 
outside. Fearfully he peered 
about. 
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Becky half rose fro 


No white figure now. It must have been 
his imagination, he decided. 

For several moments Chuddles indulged in 
what is known as ‘“‘ masterly inaction.” That is 
to say, he crouched in the shadows and watched. 


“Torchester’s an old place,” he ruminated. 
“T have heard tell stories about ghosts, and such 
like Oh!” ‘a 

The ejaculation was caused by Chuddles 
suddenly seeing an ecrie form emerge on the roof 
opposite. 

“My!” he muttered hoarscly. 
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“You can believe what 
I did see a ghost,” she mumbled 


m the stairs. 
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For a second he remained rooted to the spot ; 
then, the use of his wits returning, he darted to 
where a bell hung: 


Clang! Clang! Clang! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RESCUED ! 

LL Torchester awoke at the sound—or 
rather sounds—for soon Chuddles’ voice 
duetted with the swinging bell in vigorous 

but unmusical effect. 

Pam sprang out of bed and dived into slippers 
and dressing-gown. 

“Whatever can have 
gasped. 

‘““Chuddles has made a capture,’ 
Harper. 

“The ghost!” breathed Rebecca. 

Pam suddenly spotted Lilian’s bed. 


happened?” she 


, 


cried Dolly 


“Girls!’’ she ejaculated. “ Look—it’s 
empty!” 
= What*is = 


Pam darted to the door, several of the others 
followed quickly on her heels. There was a sound 
of much movement from the other dormitories, 
and lights were springing up everywhere. 

Chuddles had effectually roused the whole 
school, and now he was standing on the ground 
below, gesticulating with dumb horror at a 
shadowy figure dimly seen on the roof. 

And that figure—who was it ? 

Pam threw up a window, and with the others 
pressing behind, looked out. She saw the 
shadowy form peering up behind the coping, 
and at that moment the moon came clear of the 
scudding clouds. 

“Lilian!” muttered Pam. 

The discovery left her momentarily frozen 
with horror. Then the explanation came to 
Pam. 

Lilian Westbrooke was walking in her sleep ! 


Yes, that was it. Asleep, and totally un- 
conscious of her peril. Her mind had evidently 
dwelt so much on the recent nocturnal happen- 
ings that this was the result. 

‘“ Quiet, everyone! ’’ breathed Pam. 

For a second she thought frantically. 

Could a ladder be fetched in time? Pam 
decided not. It was risky to wait another moment. 

There was only one thing to do, and the head 
girl of the Fourth did it. Suddenly she wheeléd 
about, sent those near her scattering, and sped 
down the corridor. A narrow staircase was on her 
left, and up this—two steps at a time—she 
darted. In a second or so she was in the attic. 

“ The trap door in the roof,’ she muttered. 


The way to this was by means of an iron ladder 
clamped to the wall. 

Groping for its whereabouts in the dark, she 
swarmed up it, felt for the bolts, undid them, 
and then got out on to the roof. 

The old red tiles gave back the echoes of he. 
scampering footsteps, and one or two loose ones 
clattered down the sloping roof. But Pam heeded 
them not. Like a monkey she dodged in and out 
of the chimney stacks, and then came out oppo- 
site the roof where Lilian had been seen. 

Was she still there ? 

Pam had to force herself to look. 

She raised her eyes, and there still stood 
Lilian, apparently gazing into the quadrangle 
below. 

For a second Pam, too, glanced below—and 
shuddered. Figures stood there looking like 
dwarfs. There was no sound from them, for well 
they knew the importance of absolute silence. 
If Lilian awoke, the indifference to danger which 
the sleepwalker possesses would vanish im- 
mediately. 

“T must get to her,” muttered Pam. “ Dare I 
try the jump?” 

Nine people out of ten would have probably 
answered ‘‘No’’—for the jump meant leaping 
over the space between the house where Pam was 
and that on which Lilian stood. 

The distance was one that could be easily 
accomplished had it been on terra firma ; but to 
do it at this height was enough to make the 
bravest pause. 

Suppose the parapet opposite gave way when 
she landed there ? 

Oh, but she mustn’t suppose any such thing— 
she mustn’t think of failure ; above all, she must 
forget that the narrow passage way between the 
houses meant a drop of nearly fifty feet. 

Pam drew a deep breath. Then, mounting the 
coping-stone, she arched her body and sprang 
forward. 

The fraction of a second she was in mid-air 
she closed her eyes. 

Suddenly she opened them to find herself on 
her knees close to a chimney-stack. She clutched 
at its crumbling brickwork. Safe! She had done 
it! And now for Lilian 

Gently she worked her way round the stack, 
and there, almost within touch, stood the girl 
she had risked her life to rescue. 

Pam stretched out her hand, and her fingers 
closed softly on to the arm of the sleepwalker. 

“ Ah-h-h-h-h!” breathed Lilian in a long- 
drawn sigh. 

Was Lilian going to awake ? 

Terror fairly gripped Pam, and thus, for fully 
half a minute, they stood there. ; 

But Lilian remained wrapped in slumber, and 
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very gently Pam induced her unconscious chum 
to move towards the skylight. On the brink, 
Pam paused, and with her arm round Lilian, she 
slowly got her to sit down. 

“She’s safe,” muttered Pam, and her frame 
shook with the silent emotion of reaction. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN WHICH ALL IS MADE CLEAR 


T was not until some ten minutes later that 
Pam, and the sttill-sleeping Lilian, were 
joined by a breatliless collection of servants 

and mistresses. = 

The cause of this delayed arrival was the fact . ¥QS¥ 

that the door leading to the attics of this partic- 7. ss 
ular building had been locked by Lilian in her 77> fw 
sleep-walking progression from the cloisters. This Vy M ML 
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| Pam drew a deep breath, and then sprung 


door had to be burst open before anyone could get 
to the roof. 

The first to bend over Pam was Miss Harcourt. 

“Absolute silence !’’ she whispered. “ This 
girl must not wake until she is in a bed! ” 

“Can we lead her back to the dormitory ? ” 
asked Pam. 

“Yes, I think so. She is still very deep in 
slumber. If we are very gentle and very quiet, we 
should manage it.” 

And they did. 

A solemn crowd of girls watched the sleep- 
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f Y} yy hi walker led back into the dormitor d put t 
be y, and put to 
eaves / Yih bed. 

23 A dozen hands sought to grip Pam’s in a silent 


token of their appreciation of what she had done. 
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But no one spoke. They knew that it was still 
dangerous to attempt to wake Lilian. 

And then suddenly Lilian began to mutter, 
and breathlessly the Fourth-Formers hung on 
her words. They were only, however, to get a 
smattering of the real truth then. 

“The bag has gone—gone murmured 
Lilian. ‘I must findit! Oh, dear! I am so 
cold!” 

“More blankets and_ hot-water - bottles, 
quickly |”? muttered Miss Harcourt. ‘ Ah— 
thank goodness! Here comes Dr. Burton!” 

Torchester’s medical adviser ordered Lilian’s 
immediate removal to the sanatorium, and shie 
was carried there, wrapped in blankets. 

“T think she’ll pull through,” he announced. 

He was right. Lilian was to have a week’s 
very serious illness, caused by her run-down 
condition, and the repeated chills which she had 
received. During that week she had talked 
deliriously of the events of which her waking 
mind had _ been 
unconscious. 
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anything. Gradu- 
ally, however, she 
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The mystery that had bothered them all was 
really a simple one to explain when they knew 
all the facts. 

Lilian was in a very low state when she 
received the news of her mother’s illness, and 
the doctor said that that was the main cause 
of her taking to somnambulism. 

The rest had all been in keeping with Lilian’s 
nature ; her constant thought for other people. 

Things which she had heard or seen during 
the daytime had apparently worked in her sub- 
conscious mind at night, and she had started 
sleep-walking. She had begun with the ring. 

Fearing that it might be lost, she had risen 
at dead of night, gone to Miss Harcourt’s study, 
and removed it elsewhere, . 

Here the ring had been left, and in her waking 
oe Lilian knew no more about it than anyone 
elsey =. 

The second night she had heard Dolly Harper’s 
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laughing words that she wished she had the 
jumper. That was the reason why Lilian had 
visited the darkened studies and removed the 
jumper. 

She was, of course, conscious of what she was 
doing at the time; the part of her brain whichr 
told her to get up and walk, told her what to do. 
But she was quite ignorant that she was to blame, 
the following day. 

And it was the same with the other strange 
disappearances. Lilian had collected the various 
things, and stored them away in a bag belonging 
to Pam, depositing the lot in the old cloisters. 

Needless to say, she had been the “ ghost ”’ 
which Rebecca Tomlin had seen. 

As Lilian had gone to bed early that night, 
she naturally had heard nothing of Pam’s bag 
being found, and, consequently, hearing some 
of the Fourth-Formers’ conversation while she 
was half-asleep, she decided to remove the bag. 

In this, as we know, she was unsuccessful, and 

her wanderings 

about,= in’) Jhen 

attempt to find 

it, had brought 

her to that position 

of great peril from 

which Pam had so 

gallantly rescued 
her. 

But it was all 

- over now, and as 

the F of ie 

Formers learn tthe 

whole story and, 
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the Fourth, was suspicion was 
able to — piece Pam bent down and kissed her chum. “ Aren’t the girls proud lifted from all 
everything of you?” murmured Lilian. those upon whom 
together. it had fallen 


during those thrilling days, the girls wondered 
why they had not thought of the real explanation 
before. 

One usually feels that on hearing the answer 
to a riddle ! 

One of the first visitors Lilian was allowed to 
see was Pam, and Pam visited the sanatorium 
hoping that her chum was in ignorance of what 
had happened. 

But Lilian already had been told. 

Seizing Pam’s hand in her own weakly ,grasp, 
Lilia wrung it silently. 

“Pam!” she whispered. 
lifel”; 

“Oh, well, you see,” began Pam in blushing 
confusion, “ I—I just happened to be knocking 
around, and so—well, it was up to me!” 

“Few would have had the pluck to do what 
you did!” said Lilian with a shudder. ‘J shall 
never forget what you did for me—never | ” 


“You saved my 
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Pam bent down and kissed her chum, and 
then they had a quiet weep together, with their 
arms round each other. ; 

“ Aren’t the girls proud of you, Pam ? ” asked 
ey eae picocatly. “What does Miss Harcourt 
say ! 

“Oh,” returned Pam. ‘She had quite a lot 
to say. She made a ripping speech in class 
the other morning, and she told us that she’s 
very proud to be mistress of the Fourth, and if 
we all pull together we ought to be the crack 
form at Torchester. She got one or two home on 
Blanche Snell and Becky, and I hope it’ll do 
them good ! ” 

Pam paused. 

“ Well, what else did she say ? ” asked Lilian. 

“T don’t think there was much else. She 
mentioned you io 

“Nothing about you?” 


hp 


Certain words uttered by Miss Harcourt ; 
words that she would never forget, echoed in 
Pam’s mind. = 

“ The Form has every reason to be very, very 
proud of Pamela Hope. She was suddenly called 
upon to display courage of the highest order, 
and to attempt a task that few would have even 
thought of doing. The risks were frightful ; one 
could not have blamed her if she had drawn back. 
May she never again be faced with such a terrible 
ordeal. Yet, if ever she is, I have not the slightest 
doubt that she will tackle it with the same high 
courage 

And the Fourth had jumped to their feet, and 
cheered and cheered until the rafters rang. 

A wonderful memory for Pam! 

_ “ Nothing about you ? ” repeated Lilian, grasp- 
ing her chum’s hand, and peering into her eyes. 

And then, bit by bit, Pam told her everything ! 
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GAMES FOR 


MUSICAL THOUGHT-READING.—This is a 
game for two girls—the “ thought-reader ”’ and 
her musical assistant. The assistant needs to be 
able to play the piano weil to play her part. 

The thought-reader goes out of the room, and 
the members of the company select some word— 
preferably a word with a few letters, like ‘ dog.”’ 
Then the thought-reader comes into the room, 
and after the pianist has played for a minute or 
so, shetellsthe word. It isreally done by playing 
chords, the word being spelt. Thus, four chords 
are struck for ‘‘d,” fifteen for ‘‘o,’’ and seven 
for ‘‘ g.”” Between the spelling of each letter the 
pianist might play a little run to show her con- 
federate that she has finished. Then she will 
play more chords, and it is, of course, easy to 
count them, a, b, c, d, e, etc., until she has 
finished. 

A quicker way is to have some prearranged 
plan, such as playing a specially loud chord, to 
signify the passing of five letters. 

Another methcd is to play a popular tune, but 
to accentuate it into the “ dots ”’ and “ dashes ”’ 
of the Morse code. 


SHADOWS IN DISGUISE.—A white sheet is 
hung up at one end of the room, and the shadow- 
seeker must sit close to it and face it. There must 
be only one light in the room, and that must be 
placed behind the shadow-seeker. The rest of the 
players must disguise themselves as much as 
possible; they must then throw their shadows 
on the sheet by passing between the lamp and 
the sheet. When their names are guessed they 
have to take the position of shadow-seeker in 
place of the other. 


YOUR PARTY 


GIFTS.—This is a very amusing game indeed. 
Every girl is given a slip of paper and told to 
write down a number of queer gifts that she can 
make, the number she writes down being the 
number of girls taking part in the game. I sug- 
gest such humorous gifts as the following: ‘‘ My 
old fringe-nct,” ‘‘My worn-out boots,” etc. ; 
but vou will be able to think of many things 
yourselves. 

Every girl then writes her name on another 
piece of paper, and these are collected and shaken 
in a hat. One is picked out by someone else— 
say, ‘“ Barbara.” Barbara then stands in the 
circle, the girls change papers, and then each one 
reads No. 1 from her list. Quite an astonishing 
list of gifts will fall to Barbara! Another name 
is drawn from the hat, and the procedure is 
repeated. 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY ? — This is 
another thought-reading trick requiring an un- 
known confederate in the room. When the 
thought-reader has gone out it will be explained 
that one of the girls must take some small article 
and hide it in her lap. Each girl must then write 
ona paper “ Guilty ” or “‘ Not guilty.” Of course, 
all will write ‘‘ Not Guilty.” It is explained, how- 
ever, that the gir! who really is guilty will betray 
herself by her writing. The thought-reader 
comes into the room and collects the papers in a 
leisurely manner, looks through them, and at 
once names the guilty girl. The trick ts really 
done in a very simple manner, the ‘‘ confederate ”’ 
in the room merely giving a little cough, or offer- 
ing her own paper immediately after the girl who 
is holding the article in question. 
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FOR THE 


FANCY 
DRESS 
DANCE 


Fancy Dress Dances and Parties are the greatest fun during 


winter months, 


and much merriment is 
various costumes contrived. Below are some 


caused by the 
ideas that will 


help you to make a delightful little dress at a very small cost 


Pierrette 


AYBE you don’t want to spend more than a 
couple of shillings on your fancy dress. 
Well, it would be more or less impossible to buy a 
new frock for that amount, so you just look round 
for some renovation scheme. Well, you can 
make the most attractive Pierrette frock from 
an old checked gingham which has seen the light 
of day right through the summer months. If 
your frock has any trimmings upon it, take 
them all off, so that it is left plain, and then turn 
up the hem, so that the skirt extends just to the 
knees. The short Pierrette frock is by far the most 
— chic. Choose the colour for your 
ruffle according to the colouring 
of your frock, or combine the 
different colours in the check. 
Take two layers of stiff tarlatan 
for each frill, they must be about 
ten inches in width, and attach 
bébé ribbons to the raw edges. 
Place the layers together, and 
run a couple of gathering 
threads through the centre. Slip 
a tape through this, and then 
draw up to fit the neck, 
pulling out the ruffles. Two 
smaller ruffles should be made 
for the wrists, and two for the 
ankles. Cut the top from an 
old silk stocking, and fitting 
this over the head to form a 
tight cap, gather it up on 
the top. A long, curly feather 
should be placed in the front. 
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* Pierrette °° 


The Garden Fence 

If you want a really original fancy frock you 
should copy “‘ The Garden [ence,’’ which is a 
most attractive little get-up. 

If you possess a simple little white silk frock 
you can bring it into use for this fancy dress. 
Otherwise, you'll have to make a plain Magyar 
slip in white sateen. Cut it from a dress pattern 
that has a Magyar top, and which is cut across 
the hips to give lots of fulness to the skirt, which 
extends merely to the knees. Buy some cheap 
green ribbon with a satin front and cotton back. 
This must be about three inches in width, and 
very bright. Arrange 
this ribbon in two bands 
round the skirt for the 
crossbars of fence, and 
then place strips right 
round the skirt, point- 
ing the top parts to form 
a fence. These ribbons 
can be tacked or 
machined on, as you 
prefer. All you have 
to do now is to provide 
flowers for your garden. 
You can make some 
from scraps of coloured 
paper, and_ perhaps 
glean a few artificial 
ones from your last 
summer hats. Or, if 
you are clever at paint- 
ing you might apply 
your flowers with paint 


“The Garden Fence ”’ 
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and brush. Notice the tall hollyhock 
which extends up on to the bodice. 
A green ribbon sash takes in the 
waist fulness, and you can wear a 
wreath of flowers or leaves. Either 
white or green shoes and stockings 
can be worn. 


A Dainty Butterfly 

Every girl likes to look pretty in 
her fancy dress. For that reason, I 
think you will appreciate the dainty 
butterfly frock which could be most 
effective if carried out in one of the 
radiant tinsel gauzes which are now 
so cheap. You can obtain these 
tinsels, in silver or gold, and they 
have brilliant colourings running 
through them. 

A girl I know has a very pretty 
frock all in a cheap gold tissue, which 
she has fitted with wings and calls her 
“golden moth” frock. The frock is the dain- 
ticst affair imaginable, and my friend won the 
first prize at the dance to which she wore it. 
The bodice is straight, and cut fairly full in 
front. A roll of wadding is covered with velvet, 
and this forms the central part of the bodice, the 
latter being gathered up towards this. The skirt 
is a Straight full affair, witha point extending at 
centre of front and back. You can make the 
fastening of the dress either at the front or back 
as you prefer. The sleeves are short and inserted 
into the bodice flatly. 


The Butterfly Headdress 

The headdress is made from a piece of the 
tissue of the frock, and 
some wire. Lay the place 
of tissue over the head, 
and then affix a circle of wire 
over this, pinning the tissue 
in place. Take it off the 
head, and catch the tissue 
over the wire all round the 
edge. Take another piece of 
wire, and bend it to form 
antennae, as shown in the /, 
picture, and bind over with 
gold ribbon. Fix to centre 
front of cap. Bright jewels 
will form the eyes. 

All that remain to be made 
now are the wings. Fashion 
your pattern in paper, before 
cutting out in silver tissue. 
Attach patches of brightly 
coloured silk on the wings, 
and, if you have some by 


you, stitch beads here and “ Carnival ’? 


* Butterfly.”’ 


there. Fix the wings down the back 
of the dress, and attach bracelets 
of ribbon to the extreme edges sc 
that they can be tied over the wrists. 


A Carnival Dress 

You can do wonders with an old 
black frock, you know. It doesn’t 
matter if it is of silk, taffetas, satin, 
\ or velvet, or whether it is shabby, 

)} because the bad parts can be camou- 
flaged. Especially attractive and 
typical of the affair is ‘‘ Carnival.” 

All you need do to the actual frock is 
to strip it of trimmings, and to shorten 
the skirt. Cut circles from pieces 
of brightly-coloured material, and 
attach these to the frock to represent 
balloons. Then buy some yards of 
cheap brightly-coloured baby ribbon. 
Hang these all round the waist line, 
allowing to extend a couple of inches 
below the skirt hem, where a tinkling bell is 
attached. 

A large ruffle of brightly coloured tarlatan must 
be affixed to the back of the neck part of dress, 
finishing on the shoulders, where a bunch of 
coloured ribbons hangs on to the front of the 
bodice. 

A length of ribbon with bells attached at 
regular intervals is suspended from the wrists. 

The word ‘Carnival ’’ should be painted in 
gold lettering across the front of the bodice. 


March Winds 

The daintiest little frock to represent March 
winds can be concocted from some very cheap 
ninon in shades of grey or 
brown. These drab colours 
can always be picked up 
cheaply. 

The foundation of the 
frock should be in brown or 
grey, whichever colour you 
decide upon, and this can 
either be managed from the 
best parts of an old frock or 
made from cheap sateen. 
Over the skirt a petalled 
affair of the brown ninon 
should be arranged; this 
must be made from a 
straight strip of the material, 
just raggedly cut up into 
points. If you can manage 
a couple of petalled skirts 
so much the better. Another 
straight strip of the ninon 
must be pointed all the way 
round, and gathered at the 


**March Winds ”’ 
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neck edge to form a bertha, and this raggedy soft 
material will give a good representation of wind 
as you dance. 

Next comes the headdress, and this must 
consist of a comfortable little cap of black velvet, 
with a windmill wheel perched high up on the 
front. Make the wheel from cardboard covered 
with brown paper, and fix it firmly so that it does 
not shake about as you’re dancing. Brown or 
grey shoes and stockings must be worn. 


Redwing 

An Indian costume is most becoming to the 
dark-haired, dark-eyed girl, and should the skin 
be fair it can always be darkened by an applica- 
tion of brown powder. 

The addition of long plaits is necessary to 
the Indian costume. If your 
hair is too short to leave 
hanging loose, make plaits from 
thick strands of wool the same 
colour, and intertwine with 
wooden beads in barbaric colour- 
ings. Pin the plaits securely to 
the head, placing a band of 
beaded embroidery to hide the 
join. 

The dress illustrated is made 
up in tobacco-brown casement 
cloth. Arranged with a three- 
quarter length Magyar tunic, 
and a simple skirt, drawn into 
the waist by means ofan elastic, 
the edges of sleeve, tunic, and 
skirt are cut to give a smart 
fringed effect. 

A design is stamped _ to 
the neck, sleeves, and skirt 
edge, and this is heavily outlined with beads. 
Beads, too, are worn round the throat and arms. 

The headdress is composed of a 
strip of beaded embroidery cut 
Russian fashion—that is to a point 
in centre front—and is fastened at 
the back of the head with a striking 
red quill. 

Moccasins in suéde and embroidered 
with beads adorn the feet, and a 
brilliantly striped blanket, worn over 
the shoulders cape fashion, adds an 
extra dash of colour to this pictur- 
esque toilette. 


The Wedding Bouquet 


Quite the most original and 
prettiest little frock can be fashioned 
to represent a wedding bouquet, and 
although it should be almost all 
white, touches of green and silver will 
relieve it. The bodice of silver tissue 


“ Redwing *’ 


“Miss Mystery ”’ 


is cut as a simple little short-sleeved Magyar, and 
must be mounted on a piece of cheap material 
to make it firm. The neck and sleeve edges must 
be bound with green ribbon to keep them neat. 


To Make It 
The foundation skirt must be fairly full, and 
gathered closely at the top to the inner part of the 
bodice. The lower part, which should extend 
only to the knees, must be arranged as a deep hem, 
and into this a crinoline wire is slipped to make 
it stand out prettily. Having thus far made the 
foundation of the frock, you must cover the skirt 
part with white flowers and green leaves. These 
can be made from white crinkled paper and green 
shiny paper, intermingled with little flowers 
made from scraps of white muslin and leaves 
gleaned from old hat 
trails. From the lower 
edge of the skirt sus- 
pend a few strips of 
silver ribbon and some 
pieces of smilax—the 
latter can be bought 
at the florists’ quite 
cheaply. 
Miss Mystery 

A most original cos- 
tume is “ Mystery,” 
which is carried out 
in black velveteen and 
white silk. 

A little coatee of the 
velvet is worn over the 
white underslip of Jap 
silk, which is finished 
with a frill at the waist 


‘““Wedding Bouquet ”’ 


and decorated with large black pompoms. A 
ruffle of stiff, white net conceals the chin, and 


” 


a smart black velvet cap or ‘‘ tam 
is worn at a dashing angle. 

A mask of black velvet is carried, 
and a large question mark, outlined in 
narrow white braid, decorates the skirt. 
White stockings and black shoes, on 
which have been painted smart, red 
heels, give a charming finish. 

Remember, girls, that your greatest 
aim at Carnival time should be to 
make the dance as bright as possible. 
Therefore, at a fancy dress dance, 
plan your frocks with as much pretty 
vividness as possible. Fancy dresses 
lose half their charm if they are 
drab or colourless, and it is won- 
derful what you can contrive out of 
materials and ribbons that, in the or- 
dinary way, would prove far too bright 
for wear. 
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A CHARMING GIRL GUIDE STORY 


By Mildred Gordon 


CHAPTER AL 
THE ARTIST AND HIS DAUGHTER 


* DSF dear, never mind about the silly 
old picture! ’’ begged the girl. ‘“ Do 
have some of this nice hot broth. It 

will make you feel strong and ever so much 

Detter: be. 

Grace Morley stood by her father’s bedside 
with a steaming basin of broth upon a tray. 
She was a tall girl, and rather slender for fifteen, 
with auburn hair hanging in ringlets upon her 
neck and making her sweet face, with her big, 
tender, hazel eyes and her daintily chiselled 
mouth and nose, appear paler and all the more 
delicate in contrast. 

Her father, Martyn Morley, the artist, was 
sitting up in bed closely examining one of his 
beloved oil paintings, which was resting on his lap. 

““What’s that you're saying to me, child? ” 
he cried sharply, turning to his daughter. “‘ Silly 
old picture, indeed! This is a picture worth a 
king’s ransom, if people only had eyes to see it!” 

Grace laid the tray on the little table. 

“I’m sorry, daddy,” she said gently. “I 
know it’s a beautiful painting, but I do wish 
you'd put it away and have some of this lovely 
broth I’ve made for you. That fine picture, 
clever as it is, will never make you well, but 
this broth will!” 
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The painter frowned, and pushed her away 
impatiently. For many weeks he had been ill, 
first with bronchitis, and then with pleurisy and 
pneumonia. The illness had worn his nerves tc 
the raw and made him irritable. j 

“You are an ignorant child!” he told her. 
“Who are you to scoff at art? Take your 
common broth away! What do I care for food 
when I can feast on my beloved pictures ! ” 

Grace looked at him for a moment or two 
while the tears welled into her tender eyes. For 
weeks she had waited on her impatient father, 
taking little sleep, sacrificing her own little 
comforts, and scarcely eating enough food to 
keep herself alive. 

She loved her father. Since her sweet-faced 
mother, still the tenderest memory in her life, 
had passed away two years before, she had acted 
as her father’s housekeeper in the picturesque, 
rafter-beamed, four-roomed cottage. 

Martyn Morley sometimes appeared to be a 
hard, selfish, thoughtless man. He was not 
really so. His whole mind and soul were wrapped 
up in his art. He lived in a world of his own, 
far above the ordinary commonplaces of food, 
clothing, and the conventionalities of life, that 
mean so much to most of us. 

“Now, you're cross with me, daddy!” the 
girl said, with a half-sob. ‘“ And I did so want 


you to have this nourishing broth. It was so 
hard to get. I had to plead with Mr. Barnes, 
the butcher, to let me have the stewing beef to 
make it. Daddy dear, forgive me, and do have 
some of it. It will do you so much good if you 
drink it before it gets cold!” 

‘Barnes, the butcher!’ repeated the artist, 
raising his fever-bright eyes. “‘ How dare he 
refuse to sell you his stewing beef ? ” 


Grace dashed the tears from her eyes. She 


pondered for a few moments, then burst out 
with the story that had been troubling her 
all day. 

‘“ Mr. Barnes didn’t refuse to sel] me the meat, 
daddy ’—the words came quickly from her lips 
—‘ it was only because I hadn’t the money to 
pay for it that he made the fuss. Oh, daddy, I 
didn’t want you to know—but all our money’s 
gone. I’ve spent every penny I had. It’s ever 
so difficult when I go out shopping. Nobody 
will let me have anything now without money.” 

The great awakening had come at last to the 
artist. What the ordinary man would have dis- 
covered weeks ago had only now become plain 
to him. 

With an impulse that was characteristic of him, 
he tossed his precious oil painting to a settee at 
the other side of the room and, throwing out his 
arms, drew his daughter close to him. 

“Oh, my little angel of a daughter!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ I see now what a brute I’ve been. 
I’ve been living in my own dreamland and letting 
you bear the brunt and burden of our difficulties 
alone. My own little lass, ’m ashamed of my 
weakness and helplessness ! ” 

Grace threw her arms about his neck and gave 
him a big kiss. 

‘““ Now you're my own, dear daddy again,” she 
said, cheerily. ‘I don’t care what the butcher 
and the others say to me. I always tell them 
that we'll soon pay our debts when you get well 
again and can sell your beautiful pictures. I 
promised Mr. Barnes that if he’d let me have a 
lot of chops and steaks, I’d find him a lovely 
picture to hang in his parlour. Surely we can 
spare one for him, daddy ? Now, there’s a dear, 
drink your broth. You look so pale and 
tired.”’ 

To please her, the sick man dipped the spoon 
in the broth and sipped at the strength-giving 
beverage. Jlinding it delicious, he was soon 
drinking it eagerly. 

“But what about you, lassie?’ he asked 
suddenly, when the basin was half empty. 
“ You're looking pale and tired, too. Have you 
got ard of this splendid broth ready for your- 
self?” y 


“I’m having the meat, daddy,” the girl 
replied, smiling at him. “I’m well and strong. 


Don’t you bother about me. There’s always 
more than I can ever eat downstairs.” 

It was literally true. She had stewed the beef 
for so long a time to get every atom of nourish- 
ment out of it that all that remained was a mass 
of flavourless pulp. From some of this she had 
made a meal. 

“Tt’s a dreadful thing, child, to be without 
money,” the artist went on, putting down the 
empty basin. ‘‘ Some folks seem to be always 
fighting with their backs to the wall, struggling 
against difficulties, while others don’t know how 
to spend their money fast enough! Here am I, 
an artist with few needs, but practically a beggar. 
At the other end of the town is my sister, your 
Aunt Sophia, who lives alone in a big house with 
a rent-ro!l of many thousands a year, and spend- 
ing, I’ve no doubt, more every year on the upkeep 
of her pet dogs and cats than it costs us to live 
in this humble cottage ! ” 

“Aunt Sophia does not know that we are 
poor, daddy, I’m sure,”’ said the girl. “She 
can’t be so hard as to refuse help to you, her only 
brother ! ” 

“She wouldn’t put out a finger to help me, 
lassie,’ replied the artist, shaking his head. 
“ When I married your own sweet mother, whom 
I first met at the art shop where she served at 
the counter, your aunt Sophia hardened her 
heart and refused to acknowledge me as her 
brother. She was a-rich widow even then, for 
her husband had been killed abroad and had left 
her all his money. How dare she tell me that 
I had disgraced her and myself with my mar- 
riage! There never was a sweeter being on this 
earth than your own good mother!” 


The girl crept to the bedside and put her arms 
softly about her father’s neck. 

“] know, daddy,” she said gently. “ Don’t 
excite yourself. But if Aunt Sophia never met 
dear mother, she could not possibly know how 
good and sweet she was! ‘That was ever so 
many years ago. Perhaps she has repented 
and is sorry now!” 

Her father shook his head and then wearily 
closed his eyes. 

“ That’s right, daddy,” said Grace gently, 
making the pillow soft and comfortable under his 
head. “Try to go to sleep, dear. You'll be 
ever so much better when you wake up.” 


She remained looking at him for a minute, and 
then on tiptoe crept out of the room. 

Downstairs, in the spotless little kitchen, 
Grace stood in a thoughtful pose for a few 
moments. She had told her father only an 
inkling of the truth. She had been forced to 
run up bills with the shopkeepers, and now they 
refused to let her have any more food. 

Things had come to a climax! The landlord 
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1ad demanded his rent, and had harshly told 
srace only that morning that the cottage and its 
‘ontents would be sold up, and that she and her 
ather would go to the workhouse infirmary. 

“Daddy is very proud and independent! ” 
srace murmured, as she clasped her hands 
ightly. “He wouldn’t like me to go to Aunt 
sophia for help, but—I must get help from some- 
vhere! And to whom else but aunt can I 
En 2 

Desperately she made up her mind. She 
vould go to Aunt Sophia. 

Creeping from the cottage, she quietly closed 
he door behind her and turned in the direction 
f Haig’s Heath. 
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“Well?” snapped Aunt Sophia. “What have you 
come for?” “I’ve come to tell you that daddy’s 
ill,” murmured Grace brokenly 


CHAPTER IT. 
AUNT SOPHIA 


A walk of over two miles brought her to the 
grounds surrounding an imposing-looking, stone- 
fronted mansion. 

It was the home of Aunt Sophia! 

Not a leaf was to be seen on its trim, gravelled 
path. Its garden beds were bright with blooms 
which seemed to have been arranged with mathe- 
matical precision. Not a curtain at the many 
windows was out of place. Aunt Sophia was a 
great stickler for exactness in the details that 
made up her placid life. 

The hand that pushed open the heavy iron 
gate trembled, and Grace felt her heart beating 
fast as she moved slowly up the path. She 
dreaded paying this visit. She could not have 
been more timid if she had expected the front 
door to open and some ogre to leap out upon 
her. 

“Tt’s for daddy’s sake!” she murmured to 
herself, and, clenching her hands tightly, she 
passed up the steps and set the electric bell 


ringing. 


When the front door was opened, a tall, stiff, 
and prim-looking elderly maid stared sharply at 
Grace. 

“Please, can I see Mrs. Stone ? ”’ Grace asked 
timidly 

“T don’t know that you can,” retorted the 
maid with a superior sniff, as she noticed Grace’s 
poor shoes and shabby attire. ‘‘ What’s your 
business? What do you want to see her 
about ? ” 

“Tt’s a private matter!’ Grace replied 
quietly. “If you tell her my name’s Grace 
Morley, she’ll understand.” 

“Wait there!’ muttered the other. 
see what the mistress says.” 

She closed the front door and left Grace waiting 
on the step in the chilly wind. In two or three 
minutes the door opened again and the maid 
beckoned Grace to enter. 

“Come in and mind you wipe your feet ! ”’ she 
told Grace. 

Grace felt more timid and nervous than ever 
as she followed the prim maid along the well- 
furnished hall to a room at the end. The maid 
threw open the door, and, as Grace stepped 
through it, she found herself in the presence of a 
grey-haired woman, seated stiffly in a high- 
backed chair. 

She was nota handsome woman! She had big, 
prominent features, deep-set, piercing eyes, a pro- 
nounced chin—features which gave her a very 
severe expression. Her unattractiveness was 
added to by her tall, angular figure, and the sharp, 
rasping manner in which she spoke. 

Grace came timidly before her. It was the first 
time she had met her relative, and as she felt her 
aunt’s eyes on her face, the words of greeting 
Grace had prepared faded completely out of her 
mind. 

“ Well,” snapped Aunt Sophia, “‘ Why are you 
standing there like a wooden image? Haven't 
you got a tongue in your head? What have 
you come for? ” 

““T—I've only come to tell you, Aunt Sophia, 
that daddy’s ill and as 

Grace broke off in confusion. 

“Supposing he is ill, is that any reason why 
he should send his daughter to annoy me? ” 
Aunt Sophia rapped out. “I suppose he has 
been ill before and got over it. He’s never 
worried me with his illnesses in the past. Why 
should he bother me now? Did he send you 
here ? ” 

Grace was on the verge of tears. She had 
never met such a sharp-tongued, hard-natured 
woman before, and she wished she had never come 
to the house. 

“No, he didn’t!” she replied with a half sob. 
“Daddv would be cross if he knew I’d come. 
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But he’s so ill. The doctor says that he must 
have milk and eggs and custards or the awful 
pneumonia will take him away from me for ever. 
He’s been such a kind, good daddy to me. I do 
so want him to get strong, and I thought i 

Grace’s voice died away. Now that it had 
come to begging a favour of her aunt her tongue 
refused to express her words. 

“You thought that I’d come to the rescue 
and buy the milk and eggs and custards your 
father needs!” the rich widow exclaimed acidly. 

““Yes, Aunt Sophia!” Grace cried eagerly, 
thinking she detected a softening in the woman’s 
icy attitude. “‘ You are his sister! Daddy is 
your only brother! He——” 

“‘ Stop, not another word ! ’’ cried Aunt Sophia. 
“ Your father was my brother once. When he 
married beneath him I disowned him for ever. 
What do I care whether he is ill or well! He 
has made his own bed ; let him lie on it!” 

The cruel words pained Grace like a whiplash 
about her shoulders. For a moment or two she 
stood looking into the woman’s unrelenting face. 
Her one desire now was to get out of the magnifi- 
cent house and from its iron-hearted mistress as 
quickly as possible. 

“Very well, aunt,” she replied, in a low, quiet 
voice. “I’m sorry you consider me such a 
nuisance. Daddy does not know I’ve come here, 
so I will not tell him the unkind things you have 
said about him.” 

Grace turned on her heels. Before her aunt 
could utter a single word she dashed from the 
room, ran along the hall, and let herself out by 
the front door. 

Out on the open country road, with the fresh, 
keen breeze blowing into her face, Grace rapidly 
became calmer. After all, she was not very 
surprised. From what she had heard her father 
tell of his sister, she had always pictured Aunt 
Sophia as some grim dragon. And the picture 
was true. 

“Never mind,” she told herself, trying to 
regain confidence. ‘“ We'll manage to get along 
somchow. Daddy has heaps of pictures. We 
shall have to sell some of them to keep things 
going. We've had these troubles before and got 
over them. If only dear daddy could get better 
quickly, we’d show Aunt Sophia that we can do 
without her help! ” 

She was soon back in the little town of Dear- 
ville. Quietly letting herself in, she crept up to 
her father’s room and found him still asleep. 

Going back to the kitchen, she prepared tea 
for herself—just a pinch of tea in the teapot and 
a couple of slices of bread and dripping—-and 
when that frugal meal had been consumed she got 
out her Guide uniform and dressed herself for 
the meeting of the Dearville Guides which was to 
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take place at the little iron-roofed drill hall that 
evening.’ ~ 

Grace was a keen and enthusiastic Guide, as 
the many badges she wore on her Sleeves testified. 
She was the leader of the Robin Patrol, and 
few girls were more popular in the company than 
pretty Grace Morley, with her:soft, brown hair 
and eyes and her unassuming, unselfish ways. 
_ When her father awoke, Grace beat up an egg 
in milk and took the drink to his bedside. She 
thought he looked a little better ; certainly his 
manner was more cheerful. She stood smiling 
at him while he drank the invigorating beverage, 
and contrasted his artistic appearance and kindly 
expression with that of his hard-faced sister. 

“Hallo, lassie! ’’ cried the artist. ‘I see 
you've got your uniform on again? Dear me! 
Has meeting night come round again so soon ? ” 

“Yes, daddy,”’ cried the leader of the Robins. 
“But, of course, I’m 


privilege to change her mind. 


I’ve come to see 
your father.” 

Aunt Sophia made an important and imposing 
figure. She wore a lot of jewellery, and as she 
stepped out of the carriage a long chain hanging 
from her neck, to which were attached many 
quaint little jewelled ornaments, made a jangling 
noise with every step she took. 

“Thank you for coming, aunt,” Grace said 
simply. ‘ Daddy will be surprised to see you. 
He is upstairs in bed, and still very ill.”’ 

Aunt Sophia followed Grace into the cottage. 
On her way upstairs she paused at the door of 
the bright little kitchen and looked into the 
room. Her keen eyes were quick to notice the 
order and cleanliness of the place. 

‘“ H’m! A natty little affair!’ she exclaimed. 
“ Like a cupboard, of course, but very comfort- 
able. How many maids do you keep, child ? ” 

It seemed such an 


not going to the meeting 
if you want me to stay 
at home. If you think 
you'll be lonely Ni 
“Tm always lonely 
when you're not with 
me, lassie,’ replied her 
father, smiling. ‘‘ But it 
wouldn’t be fair to keep 
you away from your 
meeting. I know how 
you- enjoy the exercise 
and the fun you get 
amongst your girl 
friends. Go, my lass, as 
soon as you want to. 
I’ve got all I require for 


absurd question that 
Grace could not refrain 
from smiling. 

“Daddy and I live 
here all alone, aunt,” 
she explained. ~ You 
see,’ she went on, as if 
some explanation was 
necessary, “‘ I am a Girl 
Guide, and we’re taught 
to do things for ourselves 
at our Guide meetings.”’ 

© Wm i. said Aunt 
Sophia again. “I sup- 
pose you were just going 
off to your Guides’ affair 
when I met you at the 


the next hour or two.” 

““ Good-bye, daddy !” 
said Grace, bending over 
the bed to kiss him. 

There was a little clearing up to be done down- 
stairs, and when she was convinced that every- 
thing was in its proper place, and not a little 
proud of the gleaming crockery and the shining 
pan-covers that hung on the wall, Grace prepared 
to depart. 

She was standing in the porch, pressing her 
felt hat on her head, when a fine pair-horse 
carriage, a coachman in livery on the box-seat, 
and Aunt Sophia sitting stiff-backed against the 
cushions, pulled up before the house. 

Grace hurried forward and swung back the 
carriage door to assist her aunt to alight 
before the coachman could get down from his 
seat. 

“Well, child, don’t look so startled es eX- 
claimed Aunt Sophia, in her grating voice, as 
she leaned on Grace’s arm. ‘It’s a woman's 
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“ T’ve changed my mind” announced Aunt Sophia. 
“T’ve come to see your father ” 


door? Very well. You 
needn’t stop at home. 
I< Can’ easily Vliet = my- 
self ‘out' when I’ve 
had my talk with your father.” 

They had reached the door of Martyn Morley’s 
room. The artist had hastily pulled on his velvet 
jacket. He sat up in bed looking bewildered 
and confused. 

“Sophia!” he gasped. ‘“ After all these years!” 

“And a nice wreck yu look, I must say!” 
retorted his ‘sister. “ Didn’t-I tell you so? 
Didn’t I say you’d never stop till you reached 
poverty and disgrace ? ” 

Grace put out pleading hands. 

“ Aunt, please don’t say unkind things to poor 
daddy!” she appealed. 

Aunt Sophia seemed to have forgotten Grace's 


presence. 
. * What, -are you ‘still. there!’ -she_.cried 
sharply. ‘‘ Be off with you! Go to your Guide’s 
meeting. I wish to be alone with your father.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE MISSING CHATELAINE 


There was a strong muster of the Dearville 
Guides in the iron-roofed drill-hall that night. 

In a few weeks’ time the annual display and 
bazaar would be taking place, and the friends of 
the Guides would be invited to watch them at 
physical drill and the many branches of their 
Guide work; also to purchase the numerous 
pretty and useful little things their busy fingers 
had made in anticipation of 
this yearly meeting. 

A number of girls in the Robin 
Patrol ran to greet their leader 
as Grace stepped into the hall. 

‘“‘ Hallo, Grace!” cried one. 
‘©T wondered whether you'd be 
coming to the meeting to-night 
when I saw that swell carriage 


outside your cottage. Has 
your father come into a 
fortune ? ” 


“ Twish he had, Mary,” sighed 
Grace, with a wistful smile. ““My 
Aunt Sophia has come to see 
daddy. He'll get to know now 
that I called on her this after- 
noon, and he’!l be very cross 
with me.” 

“Cross with you!” echoed 
more than one of the girls. 
“But why, Grace, dear ? ”’ 

“Oh, I’m afraid it’s a family 
secret, and I oughtn’t really to 
tell you,” their leader replied. 
“As you know, daddy’s very 
poor, and Aunt Sophia’s very 
rich. They quarrelled ever so 
many years ago. To-day is the 
first time they have seen each other since then.” 

“But now they’ve corne together again,” 
said Mary Wren, “ surely they’ll be good friends. 
I don’t think it’s anything to look worried about, 
Grace. If your aunt’s rich, she’ll be able to do 
such a lot for your father now that he’s ill and 
ran’t do his painting!” 

“Ah!” sighed Grace. ‘‘ But you don’t know 
my Aunt Sophia!” 

At this point Miss Jenkins, the captain, and 
Miss Walker, the lieutenant, had arrived, and 
scon the buzz of chatter which filled the hall 
was silenced, and the usual work of the meeting 
was in progress. 

Half an hour later, when everything was in 
full swing, the sombre figure of Aunt Sophia, to 
the surprise of everybody, suddenly appeared 
in the doorway. ; 

“ Where is my niece ? ”’ demanded the visitor, 
addressing the captain. 


“Where is my niece?’’? demanded 
the newcomer— 
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“Tf you'll be kind enough to tell me who 
your niece is-——” began Miss Jenkins. . 


Grace stepped out of the ranks and saluted. 

‘Thank you, captain,’ she said. ‘‘ May I 
have permission to talk to my Aunt Sophia?” 

Miss Jenkins nodded her head, and Grace 
turned to her aunt. The rich widow made no 
attempt to leave the drill hall. ; 

‘‘Where is my chatelaine?’’ she demanded. 
“Do you know anything about it, child? Did 
you see me wearing it when 
I entered your cottage ? ”’ 

“Chatelaine!” repeated 
Grace, with a puzzled face. 
Then she noticed that the bunch 
of jingly-jangly things she had 
seen hanging from her aunt’s 
neck had vanished. ‘‘ Oh, aunt, 
do you mean those old keys and 
knick-knacks I saw on the end 
of your chain ? ” 

“ Yes!’ she snapped. “It’s 
gone! For years and years it’s 
never been out of my sight, yet 
the very day I come to see my 
absurd brother it mysteriously 
disappears! You must come 
back to the cottage, child, and 
help me find it!” 

“T shall be glad to do all I can, 
aunt,” Grace answered. “If 
captain will allow me, I’l! come 
back with you now. Probably 
you dropped it in the room 
while you were talking to 
daddy!” 

Grace stepped aside to whisper 
to Miss Jenkins, and then, giving 
her officer a salute, returned to 
her aunt, who had stepped stiffly through the 
doorway. 

The fine pair-horse carriage stood waiting 
outside the drill hall. Grace followed her 
eae into this, and the coachman slammed the 

oor, 

“ There’s another matter I want to speak to 
you about,”’ said Aunt Sophia in her hard, 
metallic way. ‘‘ However, we can’t discuss it 
here. It must wait until we are with your 
father.” 

In a few seconds they were back at the little 
cottage. Grace lighted an oil lamp, and by the 
aid of its yellow beams she and Aunt Sophia 
made a careful search. : 


There was no sign of Aunt Sophia’s chatelaine 
anywhere. Nor was Grace any more successful 
when she left the cottage and searched along 
the path that led from the front door to the 
waiting carriage. 


“Tve looked everywhere, aunt,” Grace ex: 
claimed, returning to the bedroom, “ but I can’t 
find sit | 2” 

Aunt Sophia was sitting, stiff as a poker, by 
the bedside of her brother. 

“Can’t find it? But you must!” cried 
Aunt Sophia, whose habit it was to blame 
other people for things she herself lost. ‘‘ Get 
that fixed into your mind, child. There’ll be no 
rest for anyone until that chatelaine turns up 
again! However, we'll forget about that for a 
minute, while we talk about you. Do you want 
to see your father become well and strong and 
prosperous again ? ” 

“Why, of course I do, aunt!” replied Grace 
instantly. ‘“‘ I wish that with all my heart ! ” 

“Then it’s a wish that’s entirely in your 
power to grant,” said the hard-faced woman. 
“T don’t know why I’ve taken a fancy to you, 
child. You're nothing in particular to look at; 
but there it is. If you'll agree to come into niy 
home and be ruled by me, I'll have your father 
sent away to a nursing home, where he’ll have 
every comfort, and I'll settle three hundred 
pounds a year on him as long as you remain 
under my roof!” 

At first Grace thought it was a generous offer. 
She clapped her hands in delight. 

“Oh, daddy, how splendid!” she cried. 
“How good and kind it is of Aunt Sophia! 
That’s just what the doctor said you wanted— 
the care and comforts of a nursing home! ”’ 

Her face was aglow, her eyes sparkled. She 
caught at her father’s hands and kissed them. 
Forbidding as Aunt Sophia looked, she would 
have kissed her, too, had not that grim-faced 
lady swung out a hand to repel her. 

“Listen to me. child!” she rapped out. 
“Make no mistake about my meaning! There’s 
one condition you must fulfil before you come 
into my home. When you become my ward you 
must promise never to see your father again!” 

Grace started. 

“Never see my daddy again!” she echoed. 
“Oh, how can you suggest such a thing? It’s 
horrible! Don’t you know that he’s been the 
dearest and best daddy that any girl has ever 
had? He loves me and I love him. We cannot 
possibly live without one another!” 

She rushed to the bed and threw her arms 
about her father’s shoulders. 

“Tush!” scoffed Aunt Sophia. “ Senti- 
mental nonsense! Think well before you refuse 
my offer, child! It may mean life and future 
prosperity to your father!” 

The harsh words made the girl think. She 
loved her father so deeply that she was tempted 
to sacrifice her life for his sake. She raised her 
eyes and looked appealingly into the artist’s 
white, troubled face. 


“Daddy !”’ she cried tremulously. 
shall I go ? Do you want me to go? ” 

For a moment the room was in silence, then 
the artist flung out his arms and pressed his 
daughter wildly to him, as if he feared she would 
be torn from his grasp. 

“T should die if you left me, my little angel 
lass!’ he panted. ‘ Don’t let her take you from 
me. We'll pull through without her help. 
Sophia, I refuse to allow Grace to do this.”’ 

Aunt Sophia rose to her feet. 

“So that is your answer ?”’ she asked sharply. 
“You refuse my magnanimous offer! And you, 
Grace?” 

Grace slowly raised her face from the pillow 
beside her father’s. 


Daddy, 


“T, too, refuse, aunt,” she said quietly. “J 
cannot leave my daddy.” 
) G0, e 0phiay ai acried’ (he sartist.. a ltmicma 


heartless thing you’ve tried to do to-day—to 


—and the guides wondered which of them was the girl the 
lady wanted 
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rob me of the child who 1s all 1 have in the 
world to live for! You have flaunted your 
wealth in our faces. Take it away! We have 
lived so far without your help, and Grace and I 
will carry on to the end!” 

Aunt Sophia marched stiffly to the door. 

“Very well!” she fumed. ‘“ You always 
were a fool, Martyn, and a fool I suppose you'll 
remain till the end of your days. You'll have 
to keep to your life of misery and drudgery! 
You'll get no help from me!” 

She passed down the staircase. A minute 
later father and daughter heard the front door 
slammed and then the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs as the carriage rolled away, taking Aunt 
Sophia to her home of comfort and luxury. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AUNT SOPHIA’S ACCUSATION 


The following morning, while she was clearing 
away the breakfast things, Grace, on hearing a 
knock on the door, was surprised to find a 
policeman waiting outside. 

“My father is ill and in bed,” Grace told the 
constable. ‘“‘ Did you wish to see him about 
anything ? ”’ 

The officer swung his hand to his helmet. 

“It’s about a letter we’ve had, miss,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Mrs. Stone, a wealthy lady living at 
Haig’s Heath, has written to complain that, 
after visiting your father at this cottage, her 
valuable chatelaine mysteriously disappeared. 
She’s asked us to inquire into it.” 

All the colour drained out of Grace’s round 
cheeks. 

“Good gracious!” cried the girl. ‘ Surely 
Aunt Sophia doesn’t think we’ve stolen it!” 

“Ts the lady your aunt?” asked the con- 
stable. ‘‘She didn’t say anything about that 
in the letter.” 

“Of course she is,” Grace replied. “Aunt 
Sophia is daddy’s sister. I helped her to look 
for the chatelaine last night when she was here, 
but we couldn’t find it anywhere.” 


“Oh, evidently we’ve misunderstood the 
lady,” said the policeman. “ She’s only lost 
the chatelaine, has she? Sorry to bother you, 
miss. If you come across it, perhaps you'll be 
kind enough to let us know ? ” 

The constable went away, and Grace ran 
upstairs to report the incident to her father. 
The artist felt so much better this morning 
that he had pulled on a dressing-gown and was 
putting the finishing touches to a picture. 

“Don’t let it worry you, lassie,” Martyn 
Morley told her. ‘I know your aunt of old. 
She can’t get her own way, so she’s saying spite- 
ful things. We know very well we haven’t got 


her wretched chatelaine. 1 wonder if you would 
take this picture along to Mr. Blaney, the 
solicitor, assoon as I’ve finished it? He told me 
some time ago that he’d like to see the next river- 
side scene I painted.” 

“Of course I will, daddy!” said Grace, 
leaning over his shoulder to admire the picture. 
“T think it’s a lovely scene. Still, it’s not at 
all right of Aunt Sophia to blame us for her own 
carelessness.” 


' The chatelaine was constantly in her thoughts _ 


‘as she moved about downstairs doing her work. 
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Going out shopping, as difficult a process as ever, 
a little later, she met Mary Wren and confided 
to her the loss of her aunt’s chatelaine. 

“T tell you what, Grace,” said Mary, “ we'll 
get out the Robins and we'll all make a careful 
hunt for your aunt’s thing-me-bob.” 

And so it was arranged that the Robins should 
meet outside the drill-hall at half-past. four. 
Some of them were scholars at the town school, 
and would not be free till then. There would 
be ample time before sunset to make a careful 
search of the roads and lanes along which Aunt 
Sophia had passed in her carriage. 

Before that time came, however, Grace had 
done a good stroke of business for her father. 
Early in the afternoon, with the finished river- 
side painting carefully wrapped up in paper, 
she had called at Mr. Blaney’s office. 

The solicitor nodded with approval when he 
saw the picture. 

“Ay, that’s very pretty!” he exclaimed, 
when Grace divested it of its paper cover and 
placed the work of art on his desk. ‘I like 
those overhanging trees and the white foamy weir 
in the distance. Reminds me of the village I 
was brought up in as a wee boy. Yes, I'll buy 
it, if only for old time’s sake. How much does 
father want for it, lassie? ”’ 

There was happiness in Grace’s heart. She 
smiled at him. 

“ Daddy didn’t fix a price, Mr. Blaney,” she 
replied. “ He said he knew you were a just and 
a fair man, and that he would take any sum you 
liked to give him for it.” 

“They don’t all say that about me, lassie,” 
cried Mr. Blaney, with a sly twinkle in his 
eyes. “ However, I respect your father for his 
confidence, and I’ll give him ten pounds for the 
picture.” 

Grace could have danced with joy. Her 
father had said he would be lucky if she received 
a five-pound note. Now, with ten pounds in one 
lump, they would be able to pay most of the 
tradesmen’s bills and have a little money in 
hand for the next few days. 


“Oh, thank you ever so much, Mr. Blaney!” 
she exclaimed as she accepted the money. 


a Daddy’s ill, but this good news will make him 
well quicker than all the doctor’s medicine ! ” 

She ran all the way home with the money. 
She was breathless by the time she reached her 
father’s room,and stuffed the ten one-pound notes 
into his outstretched hands. 

“Corn in Egypt, little lassie!” the artist 
cried excitedly. “It’s made me a strong man 
again! I feel that I must be up and doing 
after this! Let your Aunt Sophia keep her 
money-bags tightly sealed up! We’ll show her 


that we’re able to flourish and live happily 


without hey assistance ! ”’ 

His success acted as a fine tonic. 
was downstairs, getting 
an early tea for them, 
she actually heard her 


When Grace 


father singing  light- 
heartedly as he had 
not done for many 
weeks past. 


She told him of the 
hunt arranged by the 
guides while they sat 
drinking tea together, 
and, although Martyn 
Morley declared it was 
not worth the trouble, 
Grace said that she 
could not properly rest 
until she had done all 
she could to recover the 
missing piece of 
jewellery. 

The whole patrol of 
the Robins met punctu- 
ally at the drill-hall. 
Grace had devised a 
scheme of operations, 
and she sent the guides 
off in couples with 
instructions to search 
the ditches and paths 
on either side of the 
roads. With Mary 
Wren she made a care- 
ful search over the land 
surrounding the drill- 
hall, and then through the many lanes until the 
little cottage was reached. 

The guides met again outside Grace’s home 
when darkness made it impossible to hunt any 
longer. All had the same report to make. All 
their inquiries had met with the same answer. 
No one knew anything of Aunt Sophia’s missing 
knick-knack. 

The next morning was sunny and warm, and 
the artist felt so very much better that, when he 
came downstairs dressed, he declared his intention 


policeman. 


“ We’ve had a letter, miss, from a Mrs. Stone,” said the 
‘She complains that, after visiting you, she 
found her valuable chatelaine had disappeared” 


to take a walk as far as the town post office, 
Grace scarcely liked to dissuade him. 

It was a happy little home just then. There 
was plenty to eat and drink. For the time 
being the cloud of anxieties and troubles which 
had hung over Grace’s head had dispersed and 
allowed the golden sunlight to shine through. 

Nothing happened till the evening of the same 
day. Martyn Morley sat by the open grate, 
seeing pictures in the glowing coals, and Grace 
was trimming the lamp that hung from the 
ceiling, when there was the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs outside. It was Aunt Sophia, who had 
come to pay another visit to them. 

She strode into the 
little living-room. 

“T have found my 
chatelaine!”’ she cried 
abruptly. 

“Tam very glad to 
hear it, Sophia!’’ re- 
plied the artist quietly. 

Aunt Sophia glared 
at him with fierce eyes. 

“els haves found emiy 
chatelaine!’’ she re- 
peated. “It was bought 
by a jeweller in the 
town this morning ! 
The man was honest. 
When he found that 
my property had been 
stolen, he reported the 
matter to the police. 
Martyn, I’m ashamed 
of you! I would never 
have thought that my 
own brother would 
stoop to so low and 
mean a thing! ” 

Grace clenched her 
little hands tightly to- 
gether ; her eyes flashed 
indignantly at her aunt. 

“My dear Sophia,” 
replied the artist, quite 
undisturbed, “‘ time has 
not changed you one 
whit. You're as suspicious and ready to think 
the worst of people now you're a middle-aged 
woman as when you were a girl in your teens. 
Be ashamed of me, if it pleases you, but let me 
tell you before you proceed any further that | 
have never set eyes on your chatelaine, and that 
I know nothing whatever about it! ” 

“ And if I haven’t altered, neither have you! ” 
his sister snapped at him. “ You're just the 
same cool, careless, ne’er-do-well as ever you 
were! This time you cannot escape! I have 
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described your appearance to the jeweller. He 
says he is almost certain that you are the man 
to whom he gave ten pounds for the chatelaine ! ” 

“Ten pounds, dear sister!” said Grace’s 
father, smiling ‘“‘ That’s rather remarkable! 
That’s the amount I received for one of my 
paintings to-day !” 

“You had no money yesterday,” retorted 
Aunt Sophia angrily. ‘‘ You have ten pounds 
to-day! It is very strange. You must think 
me very simple to think you can deceive me 
with such a tale! I know very well where that 
ten pounds came from! You have not courage 
enough to come with me and face the jeweller ! ” 

Grace stepped quickly forward. 

““Daddy dare not go out!” she cried. “It 
was only this morning he left his sick-roon. 
We can easily prove that he has not left the 
house for weeks. You are saying a very wicked 
thing when——’’ 

Her father got up from his chair. 

“Steady, lassie, steady!” he cried calmly. 
“Aunt Sophia is one of those women who is 
never convinced of a man’s honesty until it is 
positively knocked into her. Sophia, you've 
got your carriage outside. We'll goin it to the 
jeweller’s together ! ” 


CHAPTERS. 
AUNT SOPHIA RECONSIDERS MATTERS 


Grace and her father were back at the little 
cottage, and Aunt Sophia had just driven away 
in her carriage. They had returned from the 
jeweller’s a few minutes before. 

It had been an _ unsatisfactory business. 
When confronted with Martyn Morley, the 
jeweller had declared that he was not absolutely 
sure whether the artist was the identical man 
who had sold him the chatelaine. 

Aunt Sophia had driven her brother and his 
daughter home, and had left them on their 
doorstep without a word of apology. 

“Well, that’s over!” exclaimed Grace’s 
father, stretching his arms. ‘‘ We’ve said good- 
bye to Aunt Sophia. She’s gone back into the 
wilderness! We shall never see her again! 
I’m not so sure that I’m pleased with you, child, 
for digging her out of her cave! If you hadn't 
gone to her house, she certainly never would have 
come here. Aunt Sophia has done us harm 
and no good whatever ! ”’ 

Grace ran to her father’s chair and dropped 
on her knees beside him. 

“ Forgive me, daddy!” she begged. ‘‘ Things 
looked so desperate that afternoon that I felt 
something had to be done. It was all my fault. 
You are wiser than I. I will never interfere 
again.” 

“Get up, my dear, get up!” cried her father 


brightly. ‘* My tongue shall never scold ae 
You’ve ever been the bright star that’s led me on 
through weariness and trouble. Sweet image of 
your dear mother, we’ll go on hand in hand, and 
we'll win through yet.” 

The next day or two passed uneventfully. 
Nothing more was seen of Aunt Sophia, and it 
seenied, indeed, that the iron-hearted woman had 
gone out of their lives. 

The next evening the artist was sitting in the 
warm little kitchen at work now on a new paint- 
ing, while Grace was ironing collars on the deal 
table, when there was the sound of girls’ merry 
voices at the front door. , 

‘‘ There’s some of the Robins, daddy !”’ cried 
Grace, raising her iron from the table. “ If I go 
out to them my collars will be spoiled. Can I 
ask them in?” 

“ Robins!’ echoed the artist, smiling. “ The 
little redbreasts are famous for their beautiful 
song, but your Robins are jabbering outside like 
a pack of excited monkeys. Let them in, lassie ; 
let’s hear the news.” 

Directly Grace opened the door she found 
Mary Wren and four guides of her patrol standing 
outside. 

“Hurrah!” cried Mary. ‘ Three cheers for 
the Robins! We’ve found out about the chate- 
ee We've tracked the thing-me-bob to its 
air.”’ 

“And we’ve come here Grace, to take you 
straight to the man who’s caused all the bother,” 
added another excited member of Grace’s patrol. 

“Well, girls, let’s hear all about it,” cried 
Grace’s father. 

“Well, you really supplied the solution, Mr. 
Morley,” replied Mary Wren. “ We happened to 
hear from Grace that the man who sold the 
chatelaine to the jeweller looked something like 
you. Since then, when we’ve been wandering 
about the town, we’ve kept our eyes open, and at 
Jast we’ve found a man who, if he only smartened 
himself up, would look the very image of you. 
Unfortunately, he’s a poacher and a man who’s 
always getting himself into trouble.” ; 

_ The artist laughed heartily, and the girls joined 
in. 

“ Dear me!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ That’s not very ” 
complimentary. I shall have to do my hair 
another way and wear startling ties, or maybe one 
day I shall be taken for this poacher fellow and 
arrested.” 

“IT don’t think so, Mr. Morley,” replied Mary, 
smiling. ‘‘ Anyone can see you're a gentleman, 
while nobody but a short-sighted jeweller could 
have failed to notice that Jerry Bagshot was a 
rogue.” 

Mary went on to describe how, on tracking 
Jerry Bagshot to his home, she learned from a 
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neighbour that he had been spending money 
freely, and that he had found a bunch of orna- 
ments in a lane quite near Grace’s cottage. The 
Robins had waited about until they had caught a 
glimpse of the poacher’s face, and then they had 
come straight on to Grace to tell her the news. 

“And now we want you, Grace, to come with 
us and confront this man.” 

Grace looked at her father. 

“Is it necessary, do you think, daddy ? ” she 
asked. “It may get this man into trouble? ” 

“That rests with your Aunt Sophia,” replied 
the artist. “ Anyway, it’ll do no harm to run 
round to the place with your friends.” 

Grace pulled on her 
guide’s felt hat, and 
left the cottage with 
the Robins. A _ few 
minutes’ walk brought 
them to Jerry Bag- 
shot’s home. 

The poacher was 
sitting on his front 
doorstep. He trucu- 
lently admitted that 
he had picked up the 
chatelaine and sold it 
to the ieweller when 
Grace inentioned the 
matter to him. 

“ Finding’s kee p- 
ings!” he growled at 
Her ~ If the chap in 
the jewel shop gave 
me ten pound for it, 
he knew very well it 
was worth a lot more 
money. If I go to 
gaol, he’ll come with 
ine. 

Mary was telling 
him how his action 
had put Grace and her 
father under suspicion 
of stealing the article 
when a carriage was 
seen approaching. 

“‘ Look!’ whispered ms 
a guide to Grace. ‘‘ There’s that stiff-backed 
lady who came to see you at the drill hall the 
other night.” 

‘Aunt Sophia!” cried Grace. 

The carriage stopped outside the cottage, and 
Aunt Sophia stepped out. 

“ Grace, child, what are you doing here ? ”’ she 
demanded. ‘‘ Does your father allow you to speak 
to every common loafer in the town? ” 

Before Grace could find an answer, Mary spoke 
up briskly for her. 


“ Finding’s keepings ! ” growled the poacher. 
my answer to you!” 


“Tf you want to know, ma’am, we’re here on 
your business,” she replied. ‘‘ This is the man who 
picked up your chatelaine in Potts’ Lane, and 
who sold it to Mr. Hawkes, the jeweller. I 
suppose you could get him locked up, but it was 
largely your own fault for putting temptation in 
his way by carelessly dropping your jewellery on 
the highway.” ” 

Aunt Sophia stepped back a pace, and her 
cheeks became scarlet. 

“How dare you!” she spluttered. “I’ve 
never been talked to like that in my life before.”’ 

She pressed her lips tightly together and raised 
her hand. Grace stepped hastily forward. 

“Please, Aunt 
Sophia, don’t be cross 


with Mary, sshie 
begged. ‘ Let us for- 
get all about the 


matter now that it 
has been cleared up.” 

The flames of pas- 
sion slowly died out 
of Aunt Sophia’s 
cheeks. She put out 
her hand and twined 
it round Grace’s 
shoulders, then she 
lowered her head and 
actually kissed her 
niece on the cheek. 

“Your little friend 
is right,” she said, in a 
husky voice. ‘“ It was 
all through my own 
carelessness. They say 
there’s no fool like an 
old fool. I’ve certainly 
been foolish in this 
matter. I suppose it’s 
because I’m a hard, 
cross-grained, cantan- 
kerous, lonely old 
woman.” 

Here bitter stone 
struck a compassion- 
ate chord in Grace’s 
heart. 

“No, aunt, you’re not that,” she exclaimed, 
taking the widow’s hand in her own. “ You 
can’t be that because you’re my daddy’s sister. 
I’m so sorry you're lonely. Daddy and I have 
always been poor, but we’ve always had each 
CUNT 

The simple words had a magical effect on 
Aunt Sophia. She took Grace in her arms and, 
for the first time for many years, tears sparkled 
in her eyes. 


“ That’s 
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A few minutes later, hearing the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs and the shouts of girls’ merry 
voices, Martyn Morley strode to the door of his 
cottage, and found his sister seated in her carriage 
amidst the Robins. 

“Good gracious!’ gasped the artist. 

“Get out of the way, daddy,” cried Grace 
merrily, springing from the carriage. ‘‘ Aunt 
Sophia’s going to stay and have tea with us. If 
you've let the fire down so that I can’t toast the 
muffins, | don’t know what I shall do.” 

“The Robins have brought me home to you, 
Martyn,” said Aunt Sophia. “ Little Grace and 
the girl guides have taught me a lesson I should 
have learned long ago.” 

The guides, with happy, smiling faces, jumped 
out of the carriage. 

“Tt has all been cleared up, Mr. Morley,” said 
Mary Wren. ‘ We’ve given the man who found 
the chatelaine a good talking to, and Aunt 
Sophia has forgiven him.” 

“You've forgiven the rascal!” cried the 
artist. ‘‘ He deserved to be sent to prison.” 

“It would go ill with many of us if we were 
punished for every little thing we do wrong, 
Martyn,” Aunt Sophia exclaimed. “I have 
been a hard-hearted old woman, and done a num- 
ber of things for which I deserved punishment.” 

“T don’t like to hear you talk in this way, 
Sophia,” said Martyn Morley. ‘ You have lived 
a very lonely life. You do not know what it is 
to have the love of a daughter such as I have 
had.” 

There were tears in the woman’s eyes as she 
pressed her brother’s hand. 

/svourare right, Martyn,’ she replied. ~“°1 
have come to the conclusion that the love of one’s 
own dear ones is the greatest thing in the world. 
Will you forgive me? Will you and your sweet 
daughter, little Grace, show me the way to be 
happy?” 

The artist raised his sister’s hand to his lips. 
Tears of joy glistened in his kindly eyes. : 

““ My dear sister,” he said, a gulp in his throat, 
“there is nothing to forgive. I have only been 
sorry for you in your loneliness. In spite of all 


my troubles, I have always had a splendid 
daughter beside me, and her love and care have 
made up for all my misfortunes.” { 

A few seconds passed. While Grace was 
raking the coals together for toasting, Aunt 
Sophia and the artist came into the room. — 

“Grace, my dear,” said Aunt Sophia, with all 
the harshness gone out of her voice, “ your 
father has forgiven me, and we're going to be 
good friends again. Tell me, child, that. you 
haven’t hardened your heart against me.” 

Grace sprang to her feet. 

‘‘Oh, aunt, I’m ever so glad,” Grace cried 
joyously. ‘It’s the most wonderful thing that’s 
ever happened. Daddy and I thought we should 
never see you again.”’ 

“It’s you, little Grace, with your sweet face 
and your winning, charming ways, who have 
accomplished the miracle,’ said Aunt Sophia. 
“Your father’s had the best of the bargain, after 
all. He had your dear mother first of ali, and 
since then he’s had you. With all my money, my 
fine house, my carriage and horses, and every- 
thing I possess, I have never tasted of the joy of a 
parent’s love. I have been a lonely old woman, 
with a sharp tongue that has driven every friend 
away from me.” 

Grace moved to her, and put an arm about her 
waist. 

““ Daddy and I are going to alter all that,” she 
said. ‘‘ We’re going to make you as happy as we 
are ourselves.”’ 

“Ay, that we will,” laughed Mr. Morley. 
“ Whether we accept your invitation, Sophia, and 
go to live with you at your big house, or whether 
we remain here in our little cottage, we’re going 
to be happy friends all the time.” 

“And now, aunt,” said Grace, “ if you’ll just 
sit down for a minute I’ll soon have a cup of tea 
ready for you, and daddy shall toast you a 
muffin.” ; 

And as Grace passed by the door, she looked 
back and saw her aunt’s hand steal out and grasp 
that of her brother. Grace gave a happy smile, 


for she knew that the breach was really and truly 
healed. 


— > 


HOW TO FRAME | 


YOUR 


SNAPSHOTS 


OTHING is more interesting than to look over 
N collections of snapshots which bring back 
happy memories of holidays and the like. 

But do you realise how much more attractive 
they will be if properly grouped, mounted on a 
harmonious background, and hung in a neat 
frame, also of harmonious colouring ? 

“A job for a picture-frame maker,” you may 
say. 

Not necessarily! You can frame several your- 
self at home neatly, and at a cost that will be some- 
where in the neighbourhood of one-and-sixpence. 

The whole thing won’t occupy much more 
than an hour or so, and when finished will make 
an ornament of your room that you can be 
proud of. 

The way is by passe-partout picture binding. 

It is quite a simple matter to frame pictures 
this way, and once you “ know how” you will 
obtain results that will surprise and gratify you. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 


rt. A PIECE OF ORDINARY PICTURE-FRAMING 
GLASS. 


This will vary in size according to the way in 
which you prefer to group your snapshots. 
There are several symmetrical ways of doing 
this, but the writer has selected three, diagrams 
of which are given. or any of these—and 
probably for most others—a sheet of glass about 
eleven inches by thirteen inches is the right size. 
This is almost exactly a square 
foot, and you should be able to 


Fig. 1—Three Artistic Arrangements for 
your Snapshots 
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get it for sixpence 
or eightpence. 

The size varies, 
of course, with the 
size of the photo- 
graphs, but you 
will find this suitable for average-sized snapshots. 
2. A SHEET OF CARDBOARD. 

The cardboard is for the backing, and the 
thicker you can get it the better it will be. A 
cover from a disused cardboard-covered book, 
such as is used in offices, is the ideal thing. If 
you haven’t any cardboard handy, however, you 
will be able to get it at the picture dealer’s. It 
should be a little larger than the glass, as it has to 
be trimmed down to exactly the same size when 
you do the framing. 

3. PASSE-PARTOUT BINDING. 

This is supplied in rolls and made in various 
attractive colours, including gold and silver. 
One roll contains enough material to bind about 
eight pictures of this size, and you can get it at the 
local dealer’s with the other stuff. 

The colour that goes best with photographs is 
black, though a dark grey is very good, too. 
Inside, between the mount and the glass, a silver 
slip makes an additional refinement. 

4. MountTiInG Boarp. 

To be displayed to their best advantage, 
the photographs should be placed on a mount- 
ing board—thin card surfaced 
with tinted paper. 
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You will have many tints to choose from, but 
you cannot go wrong if you select a grey of 
medium depth. It should not be too dark, or it 
will “‘ drown” any delicate half-tones ; while if 
too light, the darker photographs will jump too 
prominently to the eye. Grey of a pronounced 
bluish shade is not altogether suitable. The 
mounting board should harmonise as much as 
possible with the general colour of the photos 
themselves. 

Your good taste will, of course, deter you from 
accepting anything in the nature of green or red 
or yellow. 

There 
except : 


is nothing else you will require 


5. A FEW ODDMENTS. 


A couple of picture-rings (illustrated in Fig. 2), 
obtainable from _ the 
picture dealer’s who 
supplies the passe-par- 
. tout. 

Two or three small 
spring clips (also illus- 
trated), and a sharp 
knife for cutting the 
cardboard. 


WHAT IT COSTS 


The above articles 
can be had at about pi, 
the 
Prices vary here 
there, of course, but these prices given rep- 
resent the average : 


The Picture 
Ring 


Glass, 13 in. by IT in. ot awe OL: 
Cardboard Ae we wey eds 
Passe-partout (per roll) .. red. 
Mounting board .. KA aoe red: 
Two picture-rings we oe ROG. 


The total, therefore, comes out at something 
in the neighbourhood of one-and-eightpence. If 
you decide on having a silver slip, as described 
later on, this will mean another ninepence for a 
roll of that material. But it is by no means 
essential. 

The spring clips mentioned are not included in 
the list, for the reason that you probably have 
some already. If you buy them, however, they 
cost about a penny or twopence each. 


HOW TO BEGIN 


The first thing to do is to cut the cardboard 
backing to the exact size of the glass. 

Lay the glass on the cardboard on a flat 
surface and run a sharp-pointed pencil around 


Insert through 
hole and — 
. 2—Showing method of attaching the picture rings to the card- 


following figure. board backing, The tag (shown in the sketch on leit) should be 
and inserted through the hole pierced for it, and the ends bent over flat 


it, taking care to see that neither shifts during 
the process. Then remove the glass and cut 
along the pencil-lines, using a sharp knife and 
a ruler. 

At this point it will be well to mention that the 
glazier may not have cut the glass perfectly 
square, and that therefore, if it is placed back on 
the cardboard in a different position from that it 
occupied at first, the sides will not come right. 
You should prevent this by noting the respective 
positions before moving them. In any case, to 
ensure accuracy, replace the card in the same 
position as at first. 

Then the mounting board should be cut to 
exact size in the same way, and you will be ready 
for arranging the snapshots into the grouping 
which most pleases your fancy. In the mean- 
time the writer has done this, and three very 
pleasing arrangements, 
of six snapshots each, 


are suggested on the 
previous page. 

Six is a very con- 
venient number for 


framing purposes. 

Having been guided 
by your own good judg- 
ment or by the dia- 
gram, and having 
arranged them in posi- 
tion on the mounting 
board, the next thing 
to do isto attach them 
firmly in place. 

Get them in exact position and at the proper 
angles and lightly run the pencil along the top 
and one side of each card, marking its position 
on the mount. 

Then carefully cover the backs with adhesive 
paste one by one and press them in place, 
making sure that the edges are stuck down, but 
avoiding smearing the mount with paste. 

It is a good plan to leave them under pressure 
for an hour or two if you can spare the time, and 
perhaps you may prefer to get this part of the 
framing over first for that reason. 

If you place the mount and its attached cards 
between the leaves of a big book and put some- 
thing heavy on top you will find that they are 
all evenly stuck down when you examine them 
later on. 

We have now got to the point where we 
have the cardboard backing and the mount, 
with the photographs attached, all the same 
size. 

Next we must make a couple of small holes in 
the cardboard about three inches from the top 
and the same distance from each edge. Into 
these the tags of the picture-rings are inserted 
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and then bent over flat on the inner side, just as 
the illustration on the previous page shows 
ie 2) 

Don’t forget to do this, by the way, or you will 
find, when you have finished the framing, that 
you have nothing to hang the picture up by. 
Also be careful to see that the rings are at the 
top, and not at the bottom. 

The glass should now be thoroughly cleaned, 
to get rid of grease and unsightly finger-marks. 
Various things are recommended for cleaning 
glass, but warm soapy water and a dry towel 
free from fluff to finish up with, isas good as 
anything. 

Next lay the cardboard backing face upwards 
on the table, with the rings underneath and 
towards the top of the picture. Place the 
mount on it, also face upwards, and then the 
glass. 

All three should be exactly of the same size, 
with none of their edges overlapping anywhere. 
If the edges do not seem to be level it is because 
you have not replaced the three in their original 
position. If necessary this can be found by 
experiment. 

Having pet them true, ‘slip the three 
spring clips over three of the sides so as 
to hold everything in position and leaving 
one side—preferably one of the short sides 
—clear. 


THE ACTUAL FRAMING 


If you have decided on a silver slip—which is 
a very agreeable foil to the black of the frame 
and the grey of the mount—unroll just enough 
of the silver binding to reach from corner to 
corner. 

Cut it off square, insert it between the glass 
and the mount, and gently stretch it in position 
and attach it by moistening the gummed 
back. A slight pressure on the glass will be 


SILVER en 
Undernea 
the glass 


> 


\ 
ay 


Fig. 3—The three processes in fixing the strips of passe-partout. 
glass and cardboard ; and in “C 
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sufficient to keep it in position. This done, 
proceed with the other three edges in the same 
way, moving a spring clip to the side you 
have just done, and leaving another clear for 
working on. ; 

Then comes the turn of the black outer 
binding. } 

You will have no difficulty here either, except 
perhaps in the matter of getting the corners 
“mitred”’ neatly. But that can be managed 
with the exercise of a little care. 


Unroll the black binding and measure off a 
piece of the length of one of the sides. It will 
be found easier to attempt one of the shorter 
sides first by way of practice. 


The length of the binding can be just a trifle 
less than that of the glass—say, a sixteenth of 
an inch. The binding stretches a little when 
wetted and the expansion will be enough to 
remedy the shortage. 

Dampen the binding on its gummed side, but 
not enough to saturate it. This damping can be 
done with a sponge or rag, and if a piece of 
ordinary washing soda has been previously 
dissolved in the water it will prevent the binding 
coming away from the smooth surface of the 
glass after a lapse of time. 


Press one end of the moistened strip at a 
corner of the glass so that the edge of the strip 
is about a quarter of an inch from the edge of 
the side being operated on. Then, seeing that 
both edges remain parallel along their length, run 
your finger along the strip of binding until the 
opposite corner is reached. 

The binding will then be attached to the 
plass only, as shown at “A ~ in) the’ sketch 
below (Fig. 3). 

The next move is to press it into contact with 
the sides of the glass and cardboard backing, as 
at BY’ 


In “A”? the strip is fixed to the glass; in “B” to the edges of the 
»» ig bent under and stuck to the back. The method is shown sectionally above 


Then finally stick it down by bending over at an angle of forty-five degrees from the 
still sticky back 


the strip and pressing the 


into firm contact with 
the cardboard, indi- 
cated by “C.” 


Having done the, 


short sides, do the 
other sides in a_ like 
manner. 

Assuming that each 
length of the binding 
has been cut off ac- 
curately, as required, 
and that each piece 
has been measured 
from corner to corner, 
the ends of the strips 
will have come _ to- 
gether neatly. 

The job is now 
completed, to all prac- 
tical purposes, and 
only needs an hour or 
so under pressure of 
the clips (see Fig. 4) 
before having the 


string attached and_ taking 


your wall. 


THE FINISHING TOUCH 
But if you want to finish it off really neatly 
( the corners. 
This is done by cutting the topmost strip 


”? 


you can “ mitre 


The 


Fig. 4—Illustrating method of holding glass, 
etc., in position, with spring clips. 


inner angle where they meet, to the outer 


corner, as in a wooden 
picture-frame. 

It should not be 
done, however, until 
the paper has had 
time to dry partly, 
or the binding will 
tear. Nor should it 
be done even then 
except with a. very 
sharp knife. 

Detach the surplus 
triangle of “paper 
and the corn eae 
= muitred: . 

Your picture is ready 
now, and, if you have 
worked carefully and 
neatly, you will find 
that the result will 
amply repay you for 
ema, the time and troubic 
Mitreing corner you have taken. 

There is no end to 
the beautitul and artistic framings you can 
make in this manner, and doubtless many 
improvements will suggest themselves to your 
mind. A room whose walls are decorated 
with tastefully framed pictures will usually 
gather to itself the title of ‘“‘ the favourite 
room at home.” 


End 


7 
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CHAPTER: 1. 
NOT WANTED IN THE CLUB! 


“4 Am afraid I have nothing but bad news to lay 
before the committee,’ said Freda Moxon, 
‘secretary of the Mayfield Girls’ Hockey 
Club. “It is quite true that the Weldon Estate 
has been sold, and with it, of course, our hockey 
pitch | 

“Oh, what ashame! ” 

““ Yes, it’s hard luck,” went on Freda gloomily. 
“Especially as the new owner—or, rather, his 
agent !—has sent me this letter!”’ And Freda 
Moxon laid on the table a letter she had received 
by the first post that inorning, a dreadfully 
business-like letter in which the agent had 
exactly doubled the rent 
of the hockey pitch. 

“We never could 
begin to pay the twenty- 
five pounds a season 
now asked,” continued 
Freda, as the half-dozen 
girls who formed the 


committee leaned their 
heads over the all 
important letter. “As 


it is we are almost out 


A Story of a Hockey Match 


By CORRIS ASHBY 


“Yes, but where in all Mayfield are we to find 
a fresh ground?” put in Hilda Stanhope, one of 
the prettiest girls in the club. “ Every field 
in the town is rented by football clubs. If we 
lose the Weldon ground, then the club will have 
to disband, that’s all! ” 


“Oh, don’t look on the black side of things, 
Hilda ! ”’ 

“Is there any other side but the black side ?” 
demanded Hilda, shrugging her shoulders. ‘I 
never could see any use in shutting one’s eyes to 
facts! ”’ 

Of course that was sensible enough. As Hilda 
Stanhope said, there were no available grounds 
for hockey in the neighbourhood, and without a 
ground, the club would have todisband. But 
it went dreadfully against the grain to even 
think of such a thing. 

In dismay the com- 
mittee looked at each 
other, all of them hoping 


that some one would 
have a useful sugges- 
tion to make. But no 


one could think of any- 
thing. They all sat 
there, looking helplessly 
at each other until there 
came a knock at the 


of funds. Girls, I really door. 

do believe that our next Come =: iny = said 
Saturday’s ram Ze ©]0l Freda Moxon, for the 
against Daleborough is committee meetings 
going to be our last, were always held at 
unless we can _ find ee ee her house. 

a fresh - ground ! The Committee gathered round to learn the bad tidings * Yes, Javet +> This 
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_ was to the neat-looking parlour maid who had 
come into the room, and Jane was very business- 
like in her reply. 

‘“A Mr. Holman to see you, miss,’ 

“ But I can’t see any one now, Jane 

“TI explained that, miss,” answered the 
servant. 

‘“T told him that you were at a committee meet- 
ing, but he seemed to know that. He said he 
wanted to see you about the hockey, miss !”’ 

Freda looked bewildered. For the life of her she 
could not think who this Mr. Holman was or 
what he could have to do with hockey matters. 
Still, it was no good pondering over the mystery. 

“As there is no more business to be done be- 
yond selecting the team for Saturday, this Mr. 
Holman may as well come in,”’ she said. ‘‘ Does 
everybody agree?” 

Up went hands and Jane retired. Two minutes 
later she was opening the door again, to admit a 
little, rather overdressed man, with a very showy 
necktie and white spats. 

But there was something about the rather 
lined though not very strong face that appealed 
to Freda, even if Hilda Stanhope frowned her 
disapproval; certainly there was something 
pleasant in the way in which the man bowed to 
the girls. 

“ Really I ought to apologise for introducing 
myself like this, young ladies,’”’ he said, and his 
voice betrayed his lack of education. ‘“‘ You see, 
I’m an old Mayfield man, but I’ve only just come 
home to live here—at twenty-six, High Street, 
for the time being ! ” 

One or two of the girls did their best to hide 
smiles, while Hilda Stanhope shuddered slightly. 
She did so dislike people who lacked education 
like this little man, with his uncultured accent. 

But Mr. Holman did not give any of the com- 
mittee time to speak. 

“Perhaps if I tell you that I once owned that 
little grocer’s shop in High Street—Mayfield 
Stores it’s called now—you'll have heard of me,” 
he said modestly. “ All your parents will have 
done, I know! ”’ 

“"Y-yes, I remember, Mr. Holman,” nodded 
Freda Moxon, frightfully afraid that Hilda Stan- 
hope or some one else would burst out laughing. 
“ But you want to see us about the hockey, I 
think 2?” 

“ Well, net exactly about the hockey but about 
my daughter i 

“Your daughter ? ” 

“Yes, my Elsie,’ nodded Mr. Holman, his face 
grown suddenly eager. ‘ I don’t know what she’d 
say if she knew I’d come along here, but there, I 
couldn’t help myself. I can read my Elsie like 
a book, and I know what’s in her mind in these 


’ 


she said. 


” 


days, and so I’ve come along, young ladies, to— 
to talk it over with you!” ‘ 

Blank amazement showed on the faces of the 
six girls. They could not understand in the 
remotest degree what this funny little man with 
the extraordinary neck-tie was driving at. 

Apparently oblivious of the surprise he was 
causing, Mr. Holman went on: 

“ There isn’t a better. sportswoman in all May- 
field than my Elsie,” he said. ‘‘ And she’s a lady, 
too, mind. Went toa real good school she did, and 
learned her music and dancing, and French, and 
the rest of it. But she’s my daughter, young 
ladies ; you can’t get away from that, and I’m 
not a gentleman ! ” 

Some one giggled a little at that, while Hilda 
Stanhope yawned languidly. 

“We don’t seem to be getting very forward 
with this business, Freda,’ she said. ‘‘ What in 
the world is it all about ? ” 

“T can tell you in a few words, miss,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Holman anxiously. “I’ve come 
here to find out whether you—you’d let my 
Elsie join your club? She’s a real good hockey 
player, they tell me, but I don’t know nothing 
about that. All I want to know is whether you’d 
have her in your club in spite of her being my 
daughter ! ” 

A strange silence followed Mr. Holman’s words, 
for none of the girls had the slightest idea how to 
answer him. And all the time Freda Moxon was 
desperately afraid that Hilda Stanhope would 
try—Hilda, so very dainty and aristocratic- 
looking, and just a Jittle snobbish. 

Fortunately, Mr. Holman did not seem to 
expect an immediate answer, for he went on 
talking. 

“T’ve been trying to persuade Elsie to write 
to your secretary, offering to join you, but she 
doesn’t seem to like to,” he said. “‘ She says you 
are such an exclusive club, that you are all 
very swell and high up in the world, but I don’t 
see that that matters, do you? Not in sport, 
I mean! Id take it kindly, young ladies, if I 
could go back home and sort of feei certain like 
that my Elsie won’t have her feelings hurt if she 
does apply for membership.” ; 

Someone would have to answer Mr. . Holman 
now, of course, but Freda Moxon had had time 
to think. She was quick to reply before Hilda 
had the chance of taking that burden on her 
shoulders. 

“ The—the matter will have to be discussed 
by the committee, Mr. Holman,” she ventured. 
“We have a rule about the number of members. 
allowed in the club, and—and we shall have to 
make certain about that.” 


“Why, of course you will, miss,’’ nodded Mr. 
Holman heartily. ‘‘ Just you think it all over, 
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and if you think you’d like Elsie to join you, just 
let me know. A post-card will do, miss. Twenty- 
six, High Street, you know!” 

He bowed clumsily, and was gone, and expres- 
sions of relief appeared on the faces of the six 
girls. Then Hilda spoke up, Hilda whose people 
were not very wealthy owing to bad trade, but 
they were still undoubtedly the social leaders 
in Mayfield. 

“Ugh! What a horrid man!” 

“Oh, I don’t know that we can say that, 
Hilda!” protested Freda, warmly. “‘ His clothes 
were dreadful and his voice horrid, but—but 
I don’t think he was horrid himself! ”’ 

Hilda looked at the speaker in amazement. 

“Why, he’s just one of those impossible 
persons one sees all over the place now!”’ she 
exclaimed quite angrily. ‘‘ A nasty little grocer 
man who wants to push himself up in the world. 
His Elsie, indeed, a member of our club! An 
ugly, red-faced girl who’d 
call you ‘ dear’ the moment 
she was introduced to you, 
and drop her aitches all over 
the place!” 

“ But you have never seen 
her, Hilda! ” 

“T have seen her horrid 
father, and that’s enough,” 
replied the other girl hotly. 
“T propose that the secretary 
be instructed to write any 
sort of letter she _ likes, 
provided ‘my Elsie’ is told 
she isn’t wanted in Mayfield 
Girls’ Hockey Club!” 

““ Perhaps—perhaps we 
had better leave it over to 
the next meeting,” suggested 
someone else. ‘ After all, 
the matter doesn’t arise if 
we are going to lose our 
ground and have to disband.” 


That was the easiest thing 
to do and all the girls 
agreed, with the exception of 
Hilda Stanhope. She merely 
shrugged her shoulders and 
was silent for the rest of the 
meeting. 

But when Hilda reached 
her home at the top of 
Mayfield’s famous hill, her 
mother and father backed 
her up in her point of view. 

“T never heard of any- 


thing so _ preposterous, 
Hilda,” Mrs. Stanhope There was a crash; 
exclaimed in an _ affected, 


high-pitched voice. ‘‘I remember that man, 
Holman, when he had his shop here—a dreadful 
little person. To think that any daughter of his 
should try to thrust herself upon you girls!” 


“IT don’t know what the world is coming to,” 
put in Mr. Stanhope, looking over the top of his 
paper. “‘ A grocer’s daughter. Not that Holman 
was anything but a very respectable little man, 
but, well, a line must be drawn somewhere. You 
were perfectly justified in the attitude you took, 
Hilda!” 

From that it might seem that the Stanhopes 
were ridiculous people. Really they were not 


that at all, for Mr. Stanhope was ever ready to 
put his hand into his pocket to help the poor, 
and Hilda’s mother was kindliness itself in the 
work she did for the local hospital. 

No, they were not ridiculous people, they were 
just old-fashioned and thoroughly believed in 
social distinctions that are not nearly so closely 


Se 


a jolt; and with frighttul suddenness, the train seemed 
to heel over 
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observed as formerly, though the Stanhopes 
never admitted this. Hilda could not very well 
help taking after them. 

She sat there in front of the fire, very pretty, 
very dainty looking, and she would. have been 
utterly amazed if anyone had told her the truth 
—that she was a snob! 

She would have stared at the speaker with her 
beautiful blue eyes wide open; she would have 
thought that nonsense was being talked, for 
many and many a time Hilda Stanhope could be 
seen going into the cottages of the very poor, 
taking with her that basket of good things which 
had brightened up so many impoverished homes. 

Hilda was the only child of idolising but not 
very wise parents, and so she had been terribly 
spoiled ! 

But she never guessed that, and as for the 
Elsie Holman incident, it slipped completely from 
her mind within ten minutes of her arrival home, 
partially because she thought the affair was all 
settled, but more because she had some packing 
to do, for on the following day she was to start 
a three-days’ holiday at Mayfield Court, the 
beautiful home of Lady Mayfield. 


CHAP TERGIE 
HER UNKNOWN RESCUER 
nA HP Hildass Ready, dear’? 
Mr. Stanhope called out the words 
quite early the following morning, but 
he had already been out, as was proved by the 
trap being at the door. 

Down the stairs ran Hilda, eager enough for 
her short holiday to commence, for a visit to 
Mayfield Court was considered a tremendous 
honour. Then her father gave her some news 
which brightened Hilda up still more. 

“T met your friend Freda Moxon, in the 
town,” he exclaimed, helping Hilda into the 
trap, “and it seems that hockey affairs are not 
quite so bad as you imagined. Freda thinks she 
may be able to arrange with the Swifts Athletic 
Club to play on their ground each alternate 
Saturday.” 

“Oh, but that. will mean re-arranging ever 
so many of our fixtures, and it really is rather 
a horrid pitch for hockey ! ’’ exclaimed Hilda, as 
the little cob between the shafts trotted down the 
hill. “ Still, it will be much better than having 
to disband the club, of course. Did Freda say 
anything else, dad ?” 

“ Only that she was calling a committee meet- 
ing for to-morrow evening to discuss matters,” 
answered Mr. Stanhope. “ I was just explaining 
that you would not be able to attend when the 
very man you were speaking of last night, Albert 
Holman, walked past!” 

“And raised his hat, of course,’ laughed 


Hilda. “Yes, I knew he did. Oh, dad, had he 
got that necktie on, that makes one think of a 
rainbow to look at?” 

Before Mr. Stanhope could answer, a shrill 
whistle cut through the air—a train whistle. 
The sound of it quite startled Mr. Stanhope, 
and he whipped up the cob. 

‘“My watch must be slow, Hilda,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Yes, it is, for the train’s in the 
station. I doubt whether we shall catch it, unless 
the guard sees us.”’ 

He waved his whip in the air, and apparently 
the guard of the single-railed branch-line train 
recognised the trap. Anyway, he held the train 
back, but Hilda had a rush to get her ticket and 
find a seat. 

As a matter of fact, she jumped into the very 
first compartment she saw, and it was not until 
the guard had slammed to the door that she 
noticed that there was another girl in the com- 
partment, a girl of about her own age but quite 
unknown to her. 

Because Hilda did not know the girl, she took 
not the slightest notice of her, but settled down 
in her corner seat to read a magazine she had 
brought along. 

The other girl, in the opposite corner, looked 
a little wistfully towards her, but did not venture 
a remark. She would have liked to, but there 
was something in Hilda Stanhope’s face which 
forbade it. 

She sighed and looked out of the window. 

She seemed to have nothing to read, and the 
country was not very interesting. Still, her 
journey was only a short one. Then something 
happened which broke down all barriers of silence 
as far as Hilda Stanhope was concerned, a shrill 
and continuous scream from the engine whistle, 
the jamming on of brakes. 

With a series of nerve-racking jolts, the train 
lost pace, and Hilda staggered to her feet. 

“Something has happened !”’ she gasped out 
“ There is an obstruction on the line!” 

Before the words were uttered almost, the train 
crashed into a stationary goods train, and what 
followed was never really clear in Hilda’s mind. 

She remembered being flung bodily forward. 

She could recall crashing into the back of the 
seat opposite her ; then the coach she was in—the 
last, as'it happened—left the rails. 

Over it turned with a crash ! 

Hilda just managed to dodge the flying pieces 
of broken glass, then moaned a little. The coach 
had telescoped, and she was imprisoned under 


’ broken woodwork—unhurt but pinned to the 
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side of the compartment ! 

The train had come to a standstill, and 
frightencd shouts were ringing out, shouts that 
suddenly became blended in one word—Fire ! 


ES 


The train was on fire! 

Hilda realised that she was helpless. Exactly 
how near the fire was, she did not know ; all 
that was clear to her was that she was utterly 
incapable of moving from where she lay, and 
the fire might sweep down on her at any 
moment. 

And there was that other girl—the stranger 


Hilda had scarcely looked at !—escaping easily, 


by means of the window. Hilda could see her 
distinctly, and she 
called out despair- 


ingly : 

“Oh, do help 
me, please. I am 
caught !” 

“ Yes, yes, I see 
you are!” 

Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation 


the other girl gave 
up her attempt to 
get clear of the 
wrecked coach, and 


Senmagm b ledato 
Hilda’s side. Des- 
perately -she 
wrenched at the 
woodwork that 
was keeping Hilda 
a prisoner, and 
all the time those 
hoarse, excited 
shouts from the 
permanent way 


were lending terror 
to the two girls. 


is a girl here who is pinned down. I don’t 
believe I can get her free.” 

Of course, there were many helping hands 
ready to lend aid, but it was the unknown girl 
who really saved Hilda, saved her at a risk which 
almost anyone would have shrunk from taking 
for the sake of a stranger. = 

With a fine show of courage, she managed to 
wrench Hilda free, and nothing could have been 
calmer in the circumstances than her voice 
when she spoke. 

“You can put 
your foot here and 
scramble out 
through the win- 
dow,” she cried. 
“T will help you.” 

“But—but what 
about you ?”’ 


» Oh, i eameeall 
right,’ answered 
the others si 
“There is plenty 
of time.” 

But in reality 
there was not a 
moment to waste, 
though Hilda did 
not know that 
yet. She scram- 
bled through the 
window, then, as 
anxious arms 
caught her, she 
saw how terribly 
close it had all 
been—how fiercely 


“Everybody is the coach was 
out, I think.” burning. 

“ The last coach el hve’ Coeenns 
will be burnt to another girl in- 
ashes. Good hea- side,” she panted, 
vens, I believe there her face deathly 
is someone here e y white, her brain 
calling for help!” ae ae agen » Pos reeling. You 

It was Hilda who mes EE i must save her. 
was calling, calling Hilda turned her back on the dismayed girls and walked away, too Look, there she 
frantically, for angry to realise the bad sportsmanship she was displaying is! 
help, = but the But that last 


girl who was doing her utmost to help her 
was silent and calm. And the girl was winning 
her tussle, she was wrenching Hilda free. 

But there was little time to spare, for the 
shouts about the coach being on fire were all too 
true. Already woodwork was blazing away, 
helped by the escape of gas used for lighting 
purposes, and a moment came when the unknown 
girl thought she must be defeated. 

‘Do help me, someone !”’ she panted. “ There 


Ss 


glimpse of the girl who had saved her was all 
that Hilda was able to see for a long time, for 
she collapsed in a faint. 

For a long time she remained unconscious, and 
when at last cold water revived her, the first 
words she heard brought a great feeling of relief 
to her. : 

“No one has been injured,” a train official was 
shouting. ‘“ But for the last coach, the train is 
all right. There is nothing to be alarmed about.” 
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“But that other girl,” gasped Hilda. ‘‘ The 
girl who helped me ? ” 

“She’s all right, miss; I was speaking to her 
only a minute ago.” 

Slowly Hilda Stanhope rose to her feet, helped 
by gentle hands. © ; ; 

For a moment or two she could see nothing 
but a crowd of excited people about her, then 
slowly she realised that they were very close to 
Mayfield East Station. And in the station was 
a relief train, Hilda could see that; but what 
had happened to the other girl was a mystery... 


Certainly she was not among the crowd, and. 


Hilda eagerly asked questions of those who stood 


by. Luckily there was someone—a passenger 


like hersel{i—who was able to set her mind at 
rest. 

“ Yes, I saw the girl,” aman said. “A pretty, 
fair-haired girl in a dark brown coat. She just 
walked away, miss, for it seems that she was only 
travelling as far as Mayfield East.” 

Others were able to verify that statement, so 
Hilda heaved a sigh of relief. 

She was very disappointed that her rescuer 
had not waited, but, after all, that was quite a 
minor point. From what was being said, it was 
perfectly clear that she had escaped injury, and 
that was all that really mattered. 

Then Hilda had to decide what she had better 
do herself, and, after a moment or two of thought, 
she made up her mind to go on to Mayfield Court. 
But she sent a telegram from Mayfield East to 
her people, for Hilda could be thoughtful for 
others—if they were in her own station in life. 

Then she boarded the relief train, a great 
deal shaken and upset, of course, but plucky 
enough, and all the way to Mayfield Court she 
puzzled over the identity of her unknown rescuer, 
the girl she had refrained from speaking to in the 
train. 

“And she was ever such a pretty girl,” ran 
Hilda’s thoughts. ‘“‘I might have just said a 
word to her, or lent her a magazine. It was 
rather horrid of me to look away when she half 
smiled.” 

But, like those of a good many other people 
in this world, Hilda’s regrets came a little late in 
the day, for, as far as she could see, she might 
never meet the other girl again. 


CHAPIER III. 
MAKING AMENDS 


N” until Saturday” morning would Lady 

Mayfield allow Hilda to travel home, and 

then she only gave way because Hilda 

was so very keen to play in the hockey match 
against the Daleborough girls. 

“ Really, I don’t think you ought to play at 

all, Hilda, after your dreadful experience in the 


train,” Lady Mayfield said kindly. “ But, if you 


insist, I suppose you must.” * 

“Yes, I must play, Lady Mayfield.” 

“Then you shall be taken home in the car, 
for I don’t trust those hateful trains now,” came 
the answer. And Hilda’s eyes sparkled at the 
thought of the pleasant drive all the way to 


Mayfield. 


Quickly as the chauffeur drove the beautiful 
limousine through the country lanes, it was lunch- 
time before Hilda reached home. There, all the 
news she had coricerning hockey matters was the 
usual postcard from Freda Moxon, telling her 
she was to play inside-left and that the match 
started at two-thirty. 

In consequence, Hilda reached.the ground, her 
hockey-stick under her arm, completely unpre- 
pared for the surprise which awaited her. She 
walked into the little wooden shed where the girls 
left their coats, a cheery enough greeting on her 
lips for Freda and the other girls ; but she could 
not help noticing how uneasily they were all 
looking at each other. 

For a moment or two there was silence, then 
Freda—somehow the poor secretary always has 
the unpleasant things to do—broke the news. 

“Ethel Coburn isn’t playing, Hilda,” she 
began. “She sprained her ankle in the practice 
game on Wednesday.” 

“Oh, what a pity. I suppose May Hartley is 
taking her place, then ?” 

But Freda shook her head. 

“No, May is playing in the reserve team,” she 
said. ‘‘ We—we asked—Elsie Holman to turn 
out.” 

The cat was out of the bag with a vengeance, 
and it was a dreadfully large cat as seen by 
Hilda’s eyes. She looked blankly at Freda, then 
spoke up, in sharp angry tones. 

“Elsie Holman, the grocer’s daughter ? But 
—hbut she isn’t a member of the club.” 

“Yes she is, Hilda,’ ventured someone. ‘“ We 
had a special committee meeting on Tuesday, 
and—and it was unanimously decided to ask 
Elsie Holman to join us.” 


“ And then she played such a ripping game on 
Wednesday, that we simply couldn’t leave her 
out of the team for this match,” added another 
girl. “And she’s really rather a decent sort, 
Hilda.” 

But the storm broke at that point, for Hilda 
Stanhope’s outburst could not be called by any 
other name. 

Her face went quite white, her eyes sparkled in 
a new sort of way, and she was evidently furiously 
angry. 

“You've invited Elsie Holman to join the 
club!” she cried. ‘‘ You’ve selected her to 
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Hilda raced in, got her stick to the ball, then slipped—but the ball whizzed into the net to score a splendid goal 


play, and you have done it all behind my 
back !.”’ 

** But - : 

“ Oh, I know I am not captain of the club nor 
anybody of much importance, if it comes to that,” 
flashed Hilda. “ Still, I was one of the founders 
of the club, and—and I ought to have been con- 
sulted.” 

“There wasn’t time,” urged Freda. 
when you have met Elsie Holman 


“T shall never meet her!” cried the other 
girl, wildly indignant now. “I wilbresign from 
the club. I won’t play this afternoon !”’ 

es luildat:. 

“No, I won't!’ stormed the angry girl, 
snatching at her hockey-stick. “I’m going 
home now. I won’t have anything more to do 
with the club!” 

She turned her back on the dismayed girls and 
walked quickly from the shed, too angry to realise 
the bad sportsmanship she was displaying. 

But even if Hilda had realised it, she would 
not have cared in her present mood. She just 
wanted to walk quickly away and go home, and 
she never even looked at the little group of girls 
who had just come on to the ground, the rest of 
the Mayfield team. 

Daleborough were already out, practising in 
front of one of the goals, but Hilda did not care. 
Her rushing away like this would mean that May- 
field must play one short in perhaps the most 
important match of the season, but that was their 
fault, not hers, she told herself furiously. 

“All along, Freda and the others meant to 


“ And 


have this horrid Elsie Holman in the club,” she 
said to herself hotly. “‘ They just waited until I 
was away, and thought I wouldn’t like to say 
anything. I wonder Freda, at any rate, could be 
so mean!” 

Maybe there was some little excuse for Hilda’s 
indignation in view of the fact that she really 
believed Elsie Holman’s election had been carried 
on behind her back, for Hilda had been the chief 
founder of the club. Still, there was no excuse 
that could warrant her leaving her side in the 
lurch like this in their biggest match of the year. 


At the sound of the referee’s whistle, she stopped 
and looked through the hedge which divided the 
field she was in from the playing pitch. She could 
see the Mayfield side trooping from the shed— 
one short, of course ! 

Quickly they lined up, Mayfield with only four 
forwards. Then something happened which sent 
every trace of colour out of Hilda’s face and every 
atom of anger from her. She had seen the girl 
who was playing centre-forward for Mayfield, 
the only girl in the side she had not known inti- 
mately for years—Elsie Holman, the grocer’s 
daughter, of course ! 

Yes, but Hilda knew Elsie Holman as well, 
knew her, although she had only seen her once in 
her life. 

“The girl in the train,’ Hilda breathed aloud. 
“The girl who helped me from that wrecked 
coach, who perhaps save my life. Oh, it can’t 
bea 

But it was. Hilda knew that, even as she 
denied the fact to herself.. Her unknown rescuer 
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was Elsie Holman, the girl who was at that 
moment running so brilliantly through the Dale- 
borough defence. 

In hopeless confusion Hilda watched. This 
girl she had so slighted was actually the girl who 
had risked her life for Hilda’s sake. That was the 
one fact which stood out clearly in Hilda’s mind. 
Then a feeling of shame, of intense regret, gripped 
her, and for the first time in her life she saw her- 
self with different eyes. 

““TI—I have been hateful! 
creature ! ” 

Clearly that thought grew in the girl’s m‘nd, 
shaming her because it was true, and quickly, 
on top of it, came an intense ‘desire to make 
amends—to take back all that she said about 
Elsie Holman. 

Yes; but how to do that? Should she go 
back to the playing field and take back those 
furious words of hers, humble herself, and ask if 
she could play after all? Yes, that could be done, 
of course. 

Instinctively Hilda pushed her way through 
the intervening hedge. She was very white, for 
she was not shutting her eyes to the fact that 
perhaps Elsie knew everything by now, that she 
had been told why it was Mayfield were playing 
one short. 

“Well, so much the better if she has been 
told,” thought Hilda, her teeth tightly closed ; 
and she forced herself not to flinch from the 
ordeal which lay in front of her. She was going 
to make amends. She was going to humble her- 
self to this grocer’s daughter, to apologise to ber, 
and what that would cost a girl as proud as Hilda 
was, can well be imagined. 

Before ever she reached the playing pitch the 
shrill note of the referee’s whistle proclaimed a 
score—Daleborough were a goal to the good ! 

Anxiously Hilda broke into a run. 

Without the slightest hesitation she approached 
the Mayfield captain, but her voice was very low. 

“T want to play after all, Janet,” she whispered. 
““ T—I have been horrid !”’ 

She did not wait for the captain’s answer, but 
ran to her place in the forward line, and a moment 
later she and Elsie Holman—Elsie, so very pretty, 
so very quiet !—were doing just all they knew to 
break down the strong defence of the Daleborough 
team. 

Only once did Hilda speak to the girl she ha¢ 
been so contemptuous about, and then it was to 
whisper : 

“T have just found out who you are. I want to 
talk to you after the match ! ” 

Elsie flushed to the roots of her fair hair, but 
there was no time to answer. The ball had been 


whipped ahead by one of the Mayfield halves, and 
Elsie had to race forward. 


I am a mean 


Finely she gathered the ball, and flashed a 
perfect pass to Hilda, and Hilda in her turn was 


just as quick in getting the ball out to her wing © 


player. ee 

But the Daleborough defence were giving 
nothing away, and the promising movement was 
splendidly nipped in the bud. Then it was the 
visiting front line who supplied the excitement. 

Brilliant play nearly led to an increase in their 
lead, but somehow Mayfield managed to keep 
the ball out, and so the game went on, a splendid 
ding-dong struggle in which there was very little 
to choose between the elevens. But Daleborough 
still clung to that goal lead—the goal which had 
been secured when Hilda had been off the field, 
and Hilda’s face set grimly every time she thought 
of it. 

“‘ Mayfield must win this afternoon,” she kept 
telling herself. “ But for me they probably 
wouldn’t have given away that early goal. Oh, 
we must win!” 

But the equalising goal refused to come. 

Half-time was reached and passed, and still 
Daleborough held their goal lead; they were 
clinging to it, when there was only a quarter of an 
hour left of the match. 

But the Mayfield forwards were playing 
brilliantly now, with Elsie Holman and Hilda 
Stanhope easily the best of the five girls. But 
it was Hilda who was claiming all attention, for 
she was playing heaps better than ever anyone 
had seen her play before. She was not sparing 
herself for a single instant ; she was doing just 
everything she could think of in order to 
obtain that one goal which troubled her so. 


And Elsie was backing her up splendidly, 
yet Daleborough looked like holding out. When 
there were less than five minutes to run, that 
equalising goal was still to be obtained; then 
Elsie suddenly raced through. 

A back came racing across, but Elsie swerved 
past her, then she whipped in a tremendously 
fast shot. The Daleborough goalkeeper managed 
to keep the ball out, but Hilda Stanhope was 
there, and Hildahad her chancenow. Sheraced in. 
She got her stick to the ball, then slipped—but 
the ball was in the net, right at the back of it ! 

‘Oh, splendid ! ” 

It was Elsie Holman who called out those 
words, Elsie whose blue eyes were sparkling with 
excitement. But there was no time for much to 
be said, for Daleborough were ready to bully-off 
again, desperately anxious to regain the lead in 
the last minutes of the game. i 

Certainly they got away splendidly enough, 
but the Mayfield defence rose to the occasion. 
The attacking movement was stemmed; the 
ball was sent up the field, and once again Elsie 
Holman was racing through. 
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With fine judgment she whipped the ball 
ahead for Hilda to take as she ran, and a second 
later Hilda had her second real chance of the 
game—she was right in front of goal with only 
one back to beat before trying conclusions with 
the goalkeeper. 

But Hilda did not take that chance. She had 
glimpsed Elsie running quite unmarked at her 
side, and Hilda’s stick swung round. She had 
put the ball right in front of Elsie, and Elsie 
was whipping it in to the accompaniment of the 
most excited cheers ever heard on the Mayfield 
ground. 

“Oh, but it was your goal!” cried Elsie to 
Hilda as the girls crowded round her, for the 
referee had signalled for the goal and “ time ”’ 
with two consecutive blasts on her whistle. ‘“‘ I 
had nothing whatever to do!” 

To that Hilda said nothing, for she had nothing 
to say ; but she was a happier girl than she had 
been for many along day. And she was standing 
close to Elsie Holman, too, still determined to 
have that talk she had made up her mind 
about, still determined to humble herself to the 
grocer’s daughter. 

Then, while the excitement was at its height, 
a little man came hurrying on to the ground, a 
little man wearing white spats and a very vivid 
tie, but with one of the kindest faces possible. 

“Mr. Holman,” breathed Freda Moxon, and 
she flashed an anxious glance towards Hilda. 

A little nervously Mr. Holman raised his hat 
and bowed in a funny, old-fashioned way. 

“It was just a splendid game, young ladies,” 
he said, “‘ but I haven’t come here to congratulate 
you. I want to speak about this ground you’ve 
been playing on, the ground I’ve just found out 
the owners have raised the rent of.” 


“ Yes, that is so, Mr. Holman,” nodded Freda. 

“Well, my agent had no right to raise the 
rent, miss, and I’ve told him so,” declared Mr. 
Holman quite indignantly. ‘ He acted without 
my knowledge in the matter ! ”’ 

The girls stared in amazement. What in the 
world was Mr. Holman talking about? How 
could his agent have anything to do with a 
hockey pitch that was part of the Weldon 
Estate? It certainly was rather bewildering. 

Then Mr. Holman explained. 

“You see, young ladies, I’m the new owner of 
the Weldon Estate,” he said apologetically. “I 
made a very big fortune when I went: to Liver- 
pool, and—and Elsie and I wanted to come back 
here and live, so I bought the little estate. But 
it’s quite all right about the hockey ground, 
young ladies The rent for that won’t be raised, 
I can tell you. In fact, you can have the ground 
for nothing for just as long as you like!” 

He raised his hat again, and was just turning 
away when Freda Moxon started a cheer, a 
cheer that everybody joined in. And just as it 
was dying away, Hilda Stanhope laid her hand 
on Elsie Holman’s arm. 

“Elsie, will you come and have tea with me 
to-morrow ? ”’ she asked quietly. ‘‘ Mother will 
be ever so pleased ! ”’ 

“ Oh, but a 

“ Please promise,” urged Hilda. ‘‘ I—I have 
something I want to tell you about. Yes, you've 
promised, Elsie !”’ 

And from that moment a distinct change came 
over Hilda Stanhope. That it was a change for 
the better is proved by the fact that she and 
Elsie Holman are the closest of friends now, in 
spite of that ‘‘ social barrier ’’ Hilda never even 
thinks about. 


Encl 
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KEEP A DIARY 


HOW oi © ae 


P= SECC 


VUUYUVUUUAY LUT CU TVET CTU UEC 


GU UUULELRLLLOLLe | 


WONDER if you have ever kept, or tried 
I to keep, a diary? I say “tried to keep” 

one because the diary habit, or craze, 
or whatever else you like to call it, is one that, 
in the majority of cases, dies a very early 
death. 

The cause of this is not hard to find. It is 
just that the girl who so eagerly began to record 
her daily doings in the nice new book, with 
its clean pages all waiting to be written on, 
discovers after a while that her self-imposed 
task grows monotonous and irksome. She 
no longer feels the joy that she used in 
keeping it up; it’s just a boring and uninteresting 
business. 

So she tucks the diary away in a 
dark corner, and that’s the end! 

Shall we take a little peep into 
that neglected diary, you and I? 
Perhaps we shall be able to find 
out why it is discarded when half 
its pages are just as clean and 
unmarked as they were at first. 

Look! This is the first entry: 

“Auntie May has given me this diary for a 
birthday present, so I’m going to start right 
away to write in it. School was awfully nice 
to-day ; I enjoyed all the lessons except the 
mathematics one. But I have tons of home- 


work! Hope it won’t prevent my going out 
this evening. Still, there’s a holiday soon. 
Hooray!” 


Well, she wasn’t bored when she wrote that, 
was she? It’s quite easy to see that she was 
most enthusiastic. Now we'll see what she has 
written about the holiday. It ought to be 
something very interesting. 

“ Holiday to-day. I had a lovely time.” 

What do you think of that ? You are disap- 
pointed? I am, too, but I expected it! The 
rest of the entries will be just the same. Just 
mere outlines of her doings—little, terse sentences 
which tell the reader nothing beyond the fact 
that she did something or that something 
happened. 

Do you know now why she so soon tir_d of 
her diary ? 


Yes ; it was just because she us . it in the 


wrong way. Just because she did not know how 
to keep it as it should be kept. 

A diary should be like a very close friend. 
You know that when you tell your best friend 
at school of some little happening or adventure 
of yours you say more than just, “ I did so-and-so 
yesterday. I enjoyed it very much.” Your 
friend would not be in the least interested in 
your account, and neither would you! 

And half the joy in telling things to your 
friend lies in the fact that the remembrance of 
what has happened is delighting you just as 
much as your version of it is entertaining her. 
So you make it as interesting and amusing as 
you can. You make a little story 
out of it, and throw in various 
thoughts and so on of your own, 
which all help to make your recita: 
bright and interesting. 

That’s just what you should do 
when you are writing in your diary. 

Think of all the things that have 
happened or that you have done 
during the day, and transfer them 
to your pages just as though you were telling 
your friend all about them. 

This, of course, will take up considerably more 
space than would the other method, but it will 
afford you much more pleasure in writing. 

Then don’t make the mistake of many girls 
and consider it absolutely imperative that you 
should write something in your diary every day, 
no matter whether you have anything about 
which to write or not. Just write about those 
days when something really 
worth while recording has 
happened. 

When written, your ac- 
count should be a story in 
which you are the central 
character. Nearly every 
girl enjoys making up 
stories, and it’s much 
more enjoyable to write 
them about your own ad- 
ventures than to weave 
them around imaginary 
people. 
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The best results are achieved by writing in 
your diary only when you feel in the mood for 
doing so. If you notice, you may find that there 
is a certain time of the day when you are most 
disposed to do this. Personally, I consider fhat 
the morning, just before or just after breakfast, 
is a very good time indeed ; for the events of 
the previous day are fresh and clear in your 
memory, and the words with which to recount 
them come readily to your newly-wakened 
mind. a ; 

The girl who is artistic can improve the 
general effect of her diary immensel 
ing the various events Tecorded. 


One girl I know, who is rather clever in this 


has 


y by illustrat- 


way, drew little pictures in silhouette here and 
there on the pages of her diary. These were 
very amusing indeed, especially as, to avoid 
confusion, she always indicated herself by a 
little drill-slipped figure with a very “ stickie- 
out” pigtail and an enormous bow. 

A diary is not just a journal of your doings 
and nothing more. There are two great joys 
attached to it—the joy of writing it ard after- 
wards, perhaps long years afterwards, the joy 
of reading it and remembering all the jolly 
things you did at the time of writing. 

Memories are wonderful things, and a diary 
is. the only safe casket for them ; so make up 
your mind to keep yours well. 


END 


KNOW THESE? 


What is worse than raining cats and dogs ? 


Hailing motor-buses. 


* * * 


If a pig wished to build himself a habitation, 
how would he set about it ? 

Tie a knot in us tatl, and call ut a pig's tre. 
* 


Eo ** 


How many girls would it take to reach from 
London to Brighton ? 

Fifty-two, because a miss 1s as good as a mile. 
* 


* * 


Why is a talkative young lady the reverse of 
her mirror ? 
She talks without reflecting, while the mirror 
reflects without talking. 
* 
What becomes of the pieces when day breaks ? 


They go into mourning (morning). 
* 


*k * 


* * 


Why does a sailor know there’s a man in the 
moon ? 
He’s been to sea (see). 


Why is a clock the most bashful and modest 
thing possible ? 

Because it keeps its hands always before tts 
face, and, however well tt goes, 1t 1s always running 
itself down. 


* * 6 


If the larder is empty, what is the best joint 
to order ? 

A fillet. 
& 


By the name of what animal would you address 
a dejected pig ? 
Porcupine. (Pork, you pine !) 


* * * 


If a lodger tears the curtain, how does the 


landlady charge it ? 
As hus rent. 
* 


*K % 


Why are crows the most sensible of birds ? 
They never complain without caws (cause). 
* 


ay j 


What animal comes from the skies ? 
The reindeer. (The rain, dear.) 
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CHAPTER I 
SUSPENSE ! 


‘ Ts it the smugglers, Anne? ” 

] “ Shush ! ’Tis too dark to see. Wait!” 

For fully a minute complete silence 

reigned in the oak-panelled sitting-room of the 

old farmhouse situated where the Dover Road 

ran a hundred yards from the headland which 
jutted out to sea. 

Two girls, not long entered into their ’teens, 
stood in that room. By the window, holding the 
heavy curtains slightly aside, was fair-haired 
Anne Merevale. Close by the table, Maire 
Lalande—dark as her companion was fair— 
clutched at the high-backed chair from which 
she had just sprung, and her whole attitude 
betokened breathless apprehension. 

“Anne, come away!” she muttered. 
they see you they may——-.”’ 


«ce If 
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A STORY OF THE DAYS OF NELSON 
By ADA CRUNDALL 


<< 


Anne dropped the curtain. 

“It must have been some dog,” said Anne, 
with a slight sigh of relief. ‘“‘ All is quiet now, 
Maire, and, as the moon’s getting up, the 
‘ gentlemen ’—as we in these parts call the smug- 
glers— may not risk running their cargo.” 

Anne sat down at the table, and took up the 
book that lay there. 

“We'll get on with the lesson, Maire,” she 
said. ‘“‘ Have a piece of my apple just to restore 
your courage. Here—Fermez vos yeux et ouvrez 
votre bouche. Is that good French, Maire, for 
‘Shut your eyes and open your mouth ’—eh ? ” 

Maire Lalande shrugged, and the action dis- 
closed her nationality. 

“The French is good,” she replied; “‘ the 
apple also is good—but your smugglers—no ! 
They put me in great fear. Ah! Again a 
sound ! ” 

Once more the two girls held their breath to 
listen. 

“It’s father!’ whispered Anne, all at once. 

Like a flash she was out of the room and 
running down the darkened passage until she 
reached a short flight of stairs. Up these she 
lightly darted, and then into the room which 
was over the one she had just left. 

In one corner a small lamp was burning, and 
its feeble rays were just sufficient to disclose the 
massive four-poster bedstead standing in the far 
corner. By daylight one would have seen other 
articles of furniture, but in this gloom their 
existence was only hinted at by vague masses of 
deeper black. 

“Father! Did you call?” asked Anne. 

She bent her head over the pillow to catch the 
faint answer. 


“1 want to know what day it is—what month ? 
That 7s you, Anne? ” 

“ Yes, yes, father, it is I. To-day is Thursday, 
and I think it is the twenty-first day of 
November.” 

“ Of the year seventeen seventy-nine ? ” 

Anne sighed. 

“Alas!” she thought. “ Still slightly deliri- 
ous.”” Then added aloud : “‘ No, father, the world 
is twenty years older than that! The year is 
seventeen hundred and ninety-nine.” 

For a short while the sick man muttered and 
mumbled. ; 

“Give me some water, Anne.’”’ And, as she 
moistened his lips, he went on: “I must see 
your uncle directly he arrives. Seventeen 
ninety-nine, yousay ? Well ” A long pause. 
“One day you shall see the secret door—one 
day, when I’m about again.” 

He turned over, and almost immediately his 
deep breathing told that John Merevale slept the 
deep sleep of feverish exhaustion. 

“Secret passage!’’ muttered Anne. “ Poor 
father! Oh, will he never recover his senses! ” 

For the past week this had been going on— 
one day better, the next day slightly worse ; the 
result of a chill contracted when her father was 
run down through overwork and insufficient food. 


Old England was a hard place in those far-off 
days. For the few there was plenty; for the 
many, hardly enough to keep body and soul 
together. Practically alone in the world stood 
our country, with a hostile Europe banded 
together against us under a man they called the 
“ Corsican,” the “ Ogre,”’ and many other names 
—but now known to 
us as Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

Although our navy 
swept the seas under 
the great Nelson, this 
did not prevent the 
gaunt spectre of want 
from stalking through 
the land. John Mere- 
vale was one of its 
victims, and in his 
hour of illness there 
was only Anne to tend 
him. 

She smoothed his 
crumpled pillows, ex- 
amined the lamp to 
see that it would burn 
throughout the night, 
and then tip-toed from 
the room and descend- 
ed the stairs.“ 


She trod 


lightly, 
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“I’m your Uncle Ralph, little niece, back from furrin’ 
parts,” grunted the stranger 


but each step set the old boards creaking, and 
the sound brought Maire Lalande hurrying into 
the hall. 

“Is he worse? ”’ she called softly. 

“About the same. His mind wanders. 
very ill, Maire.” 

The tears of sympathy started in the French 
girl’s eyes, ‘4 

“Helas!”’ she murmured, putting her arm 
round Anne’s neck. “ But it is well that I am 
stopping with you the night. My poor Anne! 
True, I am timid when I think danger is coming ; 
but when it comes I am not so timid. Strange, 
that! When you sleep I will listen for your 
father’s call, and then when I am weary you will 
do the same. We shall manage—yes ? ” 

Anne kissed her. 

“Indeed we shall manage, dear,” she said. 
“ Father spoke about uncle Ralph coming,” she 
went on. 

;. the rich brother of his?’ 

“Yes; the uncle I have never seen.” 

“ Being rich, he will help,’ observed Maire 
confidently. “He will buy you food and 
medicine, and clothes, and all will then be well. 
I would that my poor father had a rich brother 
arriving to visit him; but my uncle Jacques 
perished on the guillotine ; he did not escape from 
the ‘‘ Terror’ as we did—so you see there is no 
uncle for us.” 

Anne nodded sympathetically. 

“JT can only trust Uncle Ralph will do all 
these things,” she muttered. ‘“ Yet his letter 
was very short, and—and—Maire—I am build- 
ing no hopes. Somehow I fear os 

“There “is tear im 
this house to-night,”’ 
said Maire, with a 
shudder. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
is the wind from the 
sea that causes these 
noises which makes me 
think every sound is 
the smugglers 

Anne’s sudden grip 
on her arm caused her 
to break off, and; 
with faces directed 
towards the bolted 
and barred door, they 
listened. 

“A cart has drawn 
up !”’ whispered Anne. 

The girls turned an 
inquiring glance on 
each other. Was this 
the arrival of Anne’s 
uncle, or was it the 
smugglers ? 


He is 


Now, the smugglers in themselves were not 
greatly to be feared. Individually most of them 
were decent enough sons of the sea; but the nature 
of their trade carried in its wake perpetual 
possibility of strife with the Excise men. When 
the latter were about, the smugglers dumped 
their cargo of silks, satins, tobacco and spirits 
at any house that suited their purpose, and such 
was the fear in which they were held, that the 
owner of the house seldom dared inform the 
authorities. Thus they became, willy-nilly, aiders 
and abettors in this unlawful business, and liable 
to be fined and imprisoned. 

- This happening had ever been present in the 
minds of Anne and Maire since daylight faded, 
for all the villagers of Chalkgate knew that the 
“Gentlemen’”’ were due this evening from 
France. 

Something loudly smote the outside of the 
door—just one knock, but a knock so imperative 
that Anne lost no time in shooting back the bolts 
and undoing the long, rusty chain. It clanged 
to the ground, awaking the echoes. 

Then, with Maire clinging to her skirts, she 
turned the key and opened the door. 


CHAPTER AT: 
UNCLE RALPH 


HE scudding clouds at that moment obscured 
the moon, and consequently all Anne and 
Maire saw, when the door opened, was 

the shadowy outline of a man’s tall figure. 

He stood back some few paces from the porch, 
just as if he was uncertain of his reception, and 
for the moment they thought he was alone. 
Then they dimly made out half-a-dozen others 
scattered between the house and the gate ; lastly, 
they saw, peeping above the hedgerow, the top 
of a covered-in cart. 

The tall man moved forward so that the 
flickering oil lamp in the hall disclosed something 
of his attire—the rough pea-jacket, legs encased 


in heavy sea-boots, and battered cocked hat: 


pulled forward so that only his beaky nose 
could be seen. The first glance Anne got was 
quite a brief one, but it was sufficient to make 
her wish that he had chosen some other place 
of call. ° 

‘Yes, sir? ” she asked. 

“Name of Merevale ? ” he grunted. 

“My father is John Merevale,”’ she answered. 

The stranger advanced a step nearer, and his 
thin, hatchet face twisted into: an apology for 
a smile. ae 

‘And Merevale’s my name,” he announced. 
‘ Here’s your uncle Ralph, little niece, back 
from furrin’ parts, an’ it’s ‘ pleased to see you, 
uncle ’—says you, hey ? ” 


“Ves-s, uncle,” faltered Anne, putting up her 
cheek in a very half-hearted way to be kissed. 

‘And t’other one; who might she be? ”’ he 
asked, placing one heavy hand on Anne’s 
shoulder, and jerking the other towards Maire 
Lalande. 

‘A friend who’s stopping the night with me 
and helping me nurse poor father, who is very 


“Til? Brother John ill? Oh!” 

His voice betrayed disappointment rather 
than sorrow. | 

‘““Who works the farm now your father’s 
abed ?.”’ he. demanded, and he peered about 
suspiciously. 

“No one, Uncle,” said Anne sadly. “ We are 
too poor to have help.” 

He seemed relieved. 

“Now, merry lads,” he said, turning to those 
who accompanied him. ‘Out with the stuff. 
There’s safe harbourage here in the deep cellars, 
and no Government men’ll nose it out. Many a 
time I used ’em when I was a lad wt 

“Uncle!” burst out Anne. “‘ Are you one of 
the smugglers ? ” 

“Whisht!”’ he cut in. ‘“‘ Them that asks no 
questions isn’t told no lies. Get you in yon room 
both of ye and shut the door. Like enough, 
there'll be a pretty piece of lace for little girls 
who keep still tongues.” 

Anne, however, was desperate at the prospect 
of the house being put to such purposes. The 
majority of the Chalkgate folk secretly thought 
it no sin to defraud the Revenue, and con- 
sequently were not averse to helping the 
smugglers. Not so Anne and her father. 


" Uncle!” she protested. “If father were 
about and well, he would never allow you to do 
this thing. You must not hide those things in our 
cellars | ”’ 

Little Maire gave a faint cry as she heard 
this spirited defiance. As for Uncle Ralph, he 
could only gape. 

Then he burst into a roar of laughter—at 
least, the roar began with a laugh but finished 
in what was suspiciously like a growl. 

“T must not do this—eh?” he demanded. 
“ Hark’ee, niece, I don’t fancy you quite under- 
stand which side your bread’s buttered. There’s 
that poor brother of mine a-lying upstairs ill. 
Can't afford things, says you. Well, here’s your 
rich uncle ready to be generous so long as his 
generosity ain’t imposed on. Mark that, lass, 
and. think twice Before you turn awkward. I 
wouldn’t like, in a fit of anger, as it were, to 
teave this place no richer than I found it.” 

In every word, in every gesture there was a 
threat, and oh, how Anne would have liked to 
have told him to take himself and his wealth 
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elsewhere! But she was helpless—powerless— And then they brought her the tood that had 
and a proof of this was immediately forthcoming to be cooked, and soon succulent smells arose 
by a faint sound from the room above. such as the old farmhouse had not known for 
“Father is calling me!” she muttered, and many a long day. | 
made a movement towards the stairs. _ All of her uncle’s followers except one helped 
“ Let me go, Anne! ” pleaded Maire. Anne, and for the most part they were quietly 
Se Ay; let t’other lass Ose said Uncle Ralph. behaved fellows who treated her kindly. The 
“ There’s things for you to do down here, niece One who was not present was a Frenchman, and 
Anne. This good company needs cooking done he and Uncle Ralph elected to dine alone in the 
for them, so get ye to the kitchen and rake your _ Sitting-room. 


fire together. There’s wittals in the waggon as 

you shall have. Go—bustle about your pots 

and pans, and look to it that you obey me.” 
For the moment - 


obedience was the only 
thing, and Anne was 
wise enough to realise 
the fact. Without 
further word she retired 
to the old stone-paved 
kitchen, blew the 
embers into a blaze, 
and got out the scanty 
store of cutlery and 
dishes. 

All the while she 
was doing this, bump- 
ings and _ bangings 
came from the passage 
and the vast cellars 
beneath, telling that 
the contents of the 
waggon were being 
transferred thither. 
Every now and again 
her uncle’s_ voice 
rapped out orders, 
sometimes in English, 
sometimes in French, 
for although there was 
war between France 
and England, the 
smuggling world cared 
little about the strife 
of nations. Indeed, 
war helped them. 

Anne listened, and, 
thanks to Maire’s 
tuition, her knowledge 
of French was fully 
equal to gathering the 


purport of her uncle’s remarks in that language. 

Her uncle! What a mockery the relationship 
seemed. His riches—ill-gotten gains! Smuggler, French to the 
bully—pirate, likely enough—a goodly relative 


indeed ! 


Yet—and here was Anne’s problem—a few 
guineas from him and the wherewithal to save 
her father’s life might be purchased, 
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heard the word “ Nelson! ” 
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accomplishments 


And, suddenly, amongst the French patter, Anne 


niece,’ he remarked. 
Ceci est bon! ”’ 


arranged the table. 
a little country maiden spoke and understood 
the language almost as well as he? Such 


The meal served out, Anne was ordered to | 
wait on the “ Captain”—as they called her 
uncle— and his companion. 


As she stepped into 
the passage, bearing 
a dish of hot chops, 
she saw Maire on the 
stairs. 

“Ts father quiet ? ” 
asked Anne anxiously. 

“He sleeps,’ said 
Maire. “Can I help 
you?” 

' Not down Sherems 
Get back to my room. 
I cannot say when I 
shall join you, but I 
shall feel easier if 1 
know that someone is 
near father.”’ 

“They are not ill- 
treating you?” 

*No,-no; ‘Igam™all 
right.” 

“Ts not your uncle 
coming up to see his 
brother ? ” 

“{ fancy uncle is 
more interested in 
these ! ” 

And Anne nodded 
gloomily towards the 
dish of chops. 

Maire grimaced as 
she tip-toed upstairs. 

Anne entered the sit- 
ting-room and placed 
the dish upon the table. 
Her uncle looked up 
and grinned. 

“That smells good, 


“Come, m’sieur. Allons! 
And he continued to speak 
beetle-browed man as Anne 


How should he know that 


were rare indeed in_ those 


Her duties finished, Anne moved towards the 
door. 

“Oh, no, my niece!” cried Uncle Ralph, 
wheeling round in his chair. ‘‘ I would have you 
wait here for a while. The young must be taught 
to serve their elders. Your father would be one 
with me over that, though he disagreed in the 
matter of the cellars. Stand there by the window 
until I tell you to move.” 

Fierce words of revolt rose to Anne’s lips at 
this humiliating order. 

““T am no servant of yours!” she flashed out. 

“Hoity! Toity! Here’s a little virago!”’ 
sneered her uncle. ‘‘ Well, well, I like a lass of 
Spirit, for there is some sport in taming them. 
Those lads out in the kitchen will tell you what 
happens when I have to give an order twice. 
Best do as I tell you.” 

Anne clenched her fists and her face flushed 
crimson. For a second she contemplated a wild 
dash for the door. Then she realised the futility 
af such an action. 

She turned to the window. 

““ You are wise, niece,” commented her uncle. 

He spoke truer than he knew. Anne’s wisdom 
in bowing to the inevitable was to have far 
reaching results. 


CHAPTER Tit: 
THE PLOTTERS 


OR a while Anne’s uncle and the Frenchman 
confined their attention solely to the 
chops. They ate as those do who have 

fasted for a long time, only pausing now and 
again to dip their noses in the massive pewters 
that stood at their elbows. 

Anne looked 
on, and medi- 
tated on the 
thingsshe would 
do if she were a 
big, strong man. 

Presently the 
Frenchman 
pushed aside his 
plate with a 
grunt of satis- 
faction and 

stretched 
himself. 


‘Ah, my good Ralph,” he remarked in his 
own language. ‘‘ Now I am ready for anything, 
even to the extent of paying a visit to the house 
where the great admiral is staying.” 

‘““Not to-night, m’sieur,” said Anne’s uncle. 
““We are told that the Squire keeps a large 
retinue of servants; therefore the kidnapping 
must be done when the admiral is away from 
the Manor. To-morrow he will doubtless take 
his walks abroad, and then ss 

He paused and nodded significantly. 

“Then we shall seize him,’ muttered the 
Frenchman. His eyes glittered. ‘‘ Fifty thousand 
—a. hundred thousand livres—even more, our 
people should pay for such a capture.” 

““ Which we share in equal proportion, Monsieur 
Pigot,’’ Ralph Merevale said, eyeing the other 
keenly. 

‘““As you say, which we share in equal pro- 
portion,” returned the Frenchman quickly. 
“Why remind me of a fact of which I am well 
acquainted ? ” 

Anne’s uncle smiled one of his smiles that 
wasn't a smile. 

“Yes,” said he slowly; ‘‘ but if it were put 
down in writing we should both be even better 
acquainted with the fact.” 

“My friend, I am perfectly willing to do so. 
A safeguard for both.” 

Ralph Merevale turned to Anne and, still 
speaking in French, said: 

“ Fetch me paper and writing materials.’ 

As nearly as possible Anne betrayed that she 
knew the language. Only just in time did she 
conjure up a blank expression as if she did not 
understand a word of what he said. 

“ Ah,” muttered her uncle, “I forgot I was 
in my native land, 
little niece.” 


And he repeated 
the “order “in 
English. 


“The writing 
materials are in 
another room,” 
said Anne, with 
an effort keeping 
her voice steady. 
“Tl go and 
get them.” 
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“Oh! A spectre!” breathed Maire.” “No!” gasped Anne. “ ’Tis father—sleep-walking ” 
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She crossed the room, and as she shut the door 
—they had resumed their conversation—an 
English word emerged from the French patter, 
and that word was: 

“ Nelson!” 

This magic name cleared the haze of bewilder- 
ment from Anne’s brain. Hitherto, her astounded 
mind had hardly credited her ears. Kidnap an 
admiral—a friend of the all powerful Sir Rupert 
Westbrooke, Squire of Chalkgate—hand the 
admiral over to the 
French! Was ever 
heard the like before ? 


And the admiral was 
none other than the 
great Lord Nelson, 
victor of the Nile, and 
saviour of England ! 


All this Anne now 
absorbed in a flash, 
even as she closed the 
door of the sitting- 
room, and her first 
thought was to rush 
out of the house, go 
straight to the Manor 
and disclose the whole 
infamous plot. What 
did it matter that she 
was denouncing her 
own kith and kin? 
Her uncle was a trai- 
tor, and if his scheme 
succeeded, who would 
bewleit to keep the 
seas against the in- 
vading hosts of the 
enemy ? 

All must be sacri- 
ficed for England; 
never was the path of 
duty more clearly 
defined. 

But wait!  Cau- 
tion! The front door 
was locked and bolted, 
and the men in the 
kitchen stood between 
her and the back exit. 
Besides, even if she 
succeeded in escaping, they would probably 
take alarm and clear off. No; she must both 
save the admiral and also lay these traitors 
by the heels. 

How ? 

Frankly, Anne had no idea ; but there was the 
consoling remembrance that her uncle and the 
Frenchman contemplated no action until to- 
morrow. There were some hours to formulate a 


counter plot; and in the meanwhile she must 
keep her head and not let them have the slightest 
suspicion that she knew. 

Oh, how Anne blessed the day, eighteen months 
back, when she and Maire Lalande had mutually 
agreed to teach each other their own language. 

On such small things does the fate of Nations 


.. oft-times hang. 


Anne emerged from the tunnel, to find herself gazing in the 
direction of the Manor House 
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“Niece!’’ suddenly came the bellowing 
voice of her uncle. ‘“‘ Are ye never coming with 
those writing things ?”’ 

“Yes—yes, atonce!”’ 
she called back. 

She hurried into the 
sitting-room and plant- 
ed ink-horn, quill-pen, 
and paper on _ the 
table. Maybe, her 
hand trembled as she 
did so, but her features 
never twitched or 
betrayed the agonised 
feelings that animated 
her whole being. In 
truth, the daughters 
of Britain never have 
and never will lag 
behind its sons in the 
test of courage. 

After some wrang- 
ling the precious docu- 
ment was made out, 
and Ralph Merevale 
and Monsieur Pigot 
appended their signa- 
tures. 

“Clear away these 
things,’’ ordered Uncle 
Ralph, and when Anne 
had done this, he 
stood up and beckoned 
her to accompany him. 

““T would see my 
brother,’’ he announc- 
ed. 

Upstairs they went, 
and Anne softly opened 
the door for him to 
enter. Maire. came 
creeping forward. 

“Where are you two girls sleeping?” asked 
Uncle Ralph. 

Anne indicated the small room which was con- 
nected by a passage with the one wherein the 
sick man lay. 

Her uncle glanced at the tiny window. 

‘No pranks now!” he muttered, eyeing them 
with a fierce glance. ‘‘No getting through 
that window! There’ll be guards posted this 


night and a pisto! might go off. 
Wee 

He stalked back to his brother’s bedside. 

‘« Aye,» he. observed moodily.. | “‘ He's” ill 
enough ; ye didn’t deceive me in that, lass. . Well, 
money cures most things, and if you behave I'll do 
what I can for brother John.” ei 

He shot a keen look round the apartment, and 
then, apparently satisfied with what he saw, he 
clumped over to.the door and took the key from 
the lock. 

‘Safe bind, safe find!” he announced, and 
with this he made his exit. The next moment 
they heard the key turn. 

“ Anne——! ” 

Maire breathed the name as she saw her friend 
sink limply into a chair. She threw her arms 
round Anne’s neck. 

“ Give me a minute,” gasped Anne. ‘ J— 
Tl tell you things in a minute ; but you—you'll 
never believe them.” 

The minute went by, and Anne began to whis- 
‘per. At first her account was rambling and dis- 
jointed, so that Maire could scarce make head or 
‘tail of it ; but presently the clear facts emerged. 

“To kid—what you call it—capture my Lord 
‘Nelson !’’ gasped Maire. ‘“ Quel horreur! Oh, 
Anne, you must surely be mistaken! Your 
knowledge of my language is good, but - 

“Speak the hardest sentence you know, 
Maire,” broke in Anne, “ and see if I can render 
it into English.” 

This Maire did, and Anne’s translation left no 
doubts as to her acquaintance with the French 
tongue. 

“T have made no mistake,” said Anne dully. 
“They mean to capture our noble little Admiral ! 
Oh, and we are boxed up here like rabbits in a 
trap! Maire, you are French, and those down- 
stairs, who are of your nation, I do not blame. 
They fight for their country as we do for ours. 
But my uncle—an Englishman ! ”’ 

And silently she wept upon her little friend’s 
shoulder, sobbed as if she were past all human 
comfort. 


I’m warning 


? 


CHART E Re lve 
THE DISCOVERY ! 


| Ee sleep for Anne or Maire Lalande that 
night. 

Through the first long watches they 
lay fully-dressed on the small bed, in the room 
adjoining the one containing the four-poster, and 
listened to those sounds that are ever to be 
heard in an old house. 

Now and then heavy footsteps came from 
downstairs, and occasionally Anne’s father turned 
with a restless mutter. 


~“* Kather would never want Uncle Ralph’s help 
if he knew what I know,” ‘Anne told herself over 
and over again. Ae 

Yet money must come from somewhere. She 
thought of Sir Rupert Westbrooke, who was enter- 
taining Lord Nelson, all unconscious of the peril 
his illustrious guest was in. Many times during 
the past three weeks the squire’s name had 
crossed her brain ; but always pride had rejected 
an appeal to his charity. He was a great noble- 
man, and the Merevales were only of yeoman 
stock ; but it would be hard to say which was the 
prouder. 

If she could only escape! Alas! There was but 
one door, and her uncle held the key. 

As she pondered, she dozed off, to awake 
presently with a start and all of a shiver. 


Some new sound had awakened her; some 
sound that was nearer than any of the others had 
been. She clutched at Maire. 

“ Est-tu malade ? ’? mumbled Maire sleepily. 

‘No, no,” whispered Anne. ‘I am not ill; 
but something’s happening in the passage, some- 
one is out there. Maire, wake up.” 

The French girl was wide awake enough now. 

“In the passage ? ” she echoed. 

“Yes! Dare you come with me to look ?” 

Maire’s answer was to slide off the bed and 
together, hand in hand, they stole to the doorway. 
They looked into the passage and saw. 

At three o’clock in the morning, especially after 
being suddenly awakened, one’s eyesight is liable 
to play tricks. It is the hour of dreams; of 
rioting imagination, when the mind _ pictures 
fantastic shapes and forms lurking in every 
shadow. Such, for the moment, was the con- 
struction Anne and Maire placed on the dim, 
grey figure that seemed to be kneeling against the 
wainscotted wall. 

But a second glance told them that they did 
indeed behold such a sight. 

They remained there spellbound; how long 
they knew not, for such moments seem an 
eternity. 

“Oh! <A spectre!” breathed Maire. 

Summoning all her courage, Anne tiptoed a 
pace forward. 

“Maire! ° she gasped, “it’s father—sleep- 
walking !”’ 

Even as she voiced the information, the vague, 
stooping form arose, and with tottering steps 
flitted back to the room beyond. 

“Follow! Follow !’’ whispered Anne, darting 
along the passage. 

She reached the room just in time to see her 
father crawl into the bed and collapse amongst 
the disordered blankets. 

Anne bent over and listened to his deep 
breathing. He was in the soundest of slumbers. 
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' Quickly she drew the blankets # 
across him. Maire sidled up to 
her. 

“ He is all right, Anne ? ”’ 

Anne gave a helpless gesture. 
“What could he have been doing in 
the passage?” she asked. ‘‘ What curious 

dream could have taken him there ? ” 

Naturally Maire could supply no answer. All 
she could do was to make the very natural sug- 
gestion that they should examine the spot wher 
they had seen him kneeling. 

They crept back, taking with them the lamp. 

It needed no second glance to see what had 
been engaging the sleeping man’s attention. A 
gap in the wall revealed a very surprising dis- 
covery ! 

“A secret passage!’ gasped Anne. 

“ But—but I do not understand ! ”’ mumbled 
Maire. ‘‘ How could your father have discovered 
such a place, and he asleep, too! ” 

“He discovered it because he knew it was 
there,’ breathed Anne. “‘ Early this evening, in 
his delirium, he spoke of a secret passage that he 
was going to show me. I paid little heed to his 
words, for I thought his mind wandered ; but I 
see now that he has always known of this 
place is 

She broke off and peered into the dark cavity. 
A whiff of dank air assailed their nostrils. 


Bending, Nelson kissed Anne on the forehead 
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“Where 
Gansta wlead 

to? ’” said Maire 
with a shiver. 

For some mo- 
ments Anne returned 
no answer. 

“‘ Maire,’ said:she, all 
at once,‘‘ I must venture 
down here. You ask where 
it leads to—I hope it takes 
me clear of the house so that I 


can eet. to thes? Manor.” 
“You will go down es 

there!” breathed Maire, | Nelson and d 

indicating the secret passage. | the children | 


Anne nodded. 

“Yes, Maire. There is clearly the 
hand of Fate in this. I, indeed, dare 
to go down this secret place. Dare 
you remain here alone to look after 
father while I am gone?” 

‘“Yes—oh, yes !— little courage is 
required to do that.” 

““There’s my uncle’s anger, if he 
comes up and finds I am not here.” 

Maire shrugged. 

“J shall tell him nothing,” she 
returned stoutly. ‘‘ At least—nothing 
concerning the secret passage.” 

“Very well,” said Anne. 

She fetched the small lamp from her 
room, lit it, and swung a cloak round 
her shoulders. 

“Au revoir, my dear Maire!” she 
cried, and the girls embraced fervently. 

Cautiously Anne stepped through 
the aperture. For a second she ex- 
amined the fastening and discovered 
that it was quite simple to open it 
from the inside. 

“When you have found out how 
it works from your side, Maire, close 
it,” she said. 

Then she groped her way forward. 
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The floorboards were uneven, and the dust— 
undisturbed for years—lay thickly everywhere. 
The flickering light from the lamp threw strange 
shadows on her path ; and the silence, save when 
a rat or a mouse scuttled away, was eerie. 

The passage varied in width. At places it was 
wide enough for two to walk abreast. The walls 
on either side were covered with dirt and cob- 
webs, indeed, the very air seemed charged with 
dust, which got into Anne’s throat and eyes. 

Now and then she descended a few steps, and 
it was evident that she was gradually reaching 
the level of the ground. Pausing now and again 
to listen, she stumbled along, for now she no 
longer trod wood, but earth, and every now and 
then she trod on loose stones, which proved 
pretty conclusively she was now below the level 
of the earth. A few minutes later the light of the 
lamp showed that the walls were composed of a 
chalky substance. 

Anne traversed this for about a hundred yards ; 
then it took a sharp turn, and the ground 
ascended. 

She had, of course, lost all sense of direction ; 
but the strong smell of slime and decayed vegeta- 
tion suggested that the exit was somewhere near 
the small stream that wound its way by the 
grounds of the Manor House. 

This proved to be the case. The tunnel 
emerged beneath a high banking, and the opening 
was so choked with reeds and bulrushes as to 
render it quite invisible from the river. 

Luckily for Anne the water was not more than 
a foot deep at this point, and with very little 
difficulty she forced her way until she emerged 
into the open air. 

She peered about, and the faint moonlight was 
sufficient to reveal certain familiar landmarks. 
Straight ahead a square tower-like object jutted 
above a belt of trees and this Anne knew to be 
the Manor House. She scrambled up the banking 
and glanced back. A tiny gleam of light, some 
two or three hundred yards away, marked the 
position of her home. 

“Now, Uncle Ralph!” muttered Anne. 
“Look to it, for I hope you are going to receive 
the surprise of your life.” 


CHAPTER YV. 
sys: Ture Leoiwageae, |” 


T was not until the East was flooded in a pink 
glow that Anne approached the confines of 
Sir Rupert Westbrooke’s estate. 

At first she was for rousing the Squire’s house- 
hold at once; but on second thoughts she 
decided to wait until daybreak. The owner of 
the Manor was a testy though kind-hearted 
gentleman, and with his rest broken would be 


liable to pooh-pooh her whole story. It would 
be wiser, thought Anne, to approach him when 
he had had his breakfast. 

The squires in those days were all-powerful, 
and humble people such as Anne could not call 
on them when and how they liked. 

It gave promise of being a beautiful November 
day and the sharp touch of frost in the air acted 
like a tonic on Anne’s jaded mind and body, and 
keyed her up for what was before her. 

With many a backward glance to see if any of 
the smugglers were on the move, she darted 
swiftly towards the Manor grounds, and shortly 
reached the common which stretched to the west 
of the estate. 

Just as Anne emerged at one end of this, she 
saw right over at the far corner five children’s 
figures come running swiftly across the green. 
Half-way towards her they turned, and the air 
resounded with their shrill, happy laughter. 
Evidently they were playing a game with 
someone. 

Anne was near enough now to note that they 
were beautifully dressed—two were boys and 
three were girls—and she imagined they were 
probably grandchildren of Squire Westbrooke. 

Away they scampered, and then halted again 
as a man’s figure suddenly appeared from behind 
a tree. At the distance Anne imagined him to be 
a young man, for he walked towards the children 
so quickly, and his figure was so lithe and slim ; 
but as he approached nearer, she saw that his 
features were quite middle-aged. 

There was a pleasant smile hovering about his 
lips, which lit up a somewhat sad and gentle 
face. Anne saw that one of his eyes was sight- 
less. 

‘“Ah, my merry ones!” he called out to the 
children. “ Had I two arms I would soon catch 
you.’ Even as he spoke his left arm shot out 
and he. had caught one of the lads, ere the 
youngster could back away. ‘‘ Now, Master 
Peter,’ he went on, “ you are my prisoner, and 
what do you think I shall do with you ? ” 


““T do not surrender, my lord!” retorted the 
lad. “ An Englishman never gives in ! ”’ 

“Does he not?” chuckled the gentleman. 
“ That is indeed brave news. And, Peter, answer 
Teens what will you be when you grow 
up?” 

‘A sailor, my lord. I will be captain of a big 
ship, and I shall fight the Frenchmen—if you 
leave any to fight.’ 

Anne suddenly felt a tingle of excitement pass 
through her as she realised that this soft-spoken 
little gentleman clad in the high-collared brown 
coat, shabby knee-breeches, and bent cocked 
hat could be none other than—Lord Nelson 
himself ! 
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She gazed upon him for the moment spell- 
bound. She had always pictured the great 
national hero as a huge, stern man, decked out in 
gorgeous uniform and armed with sword and 
pistol. Surely—surely this gentleman who 
laughed and joked with children as if he were one 
of them himself, could not be the great warrior 
who had swept the enemy’s ships from the seas ? 


Yet ; Nelson, she knew, had lost an arm and an 
eye—just as this one had—and the children ad- 
dressed him as “‘ my lord.” It must be Nelson. 

Open-eyed, Anne regarded him; and then, 
bewilderment leaving her, she realised that now 
there was no need to interview the squire. Nelson, 
himself, should hear her story. 

She nerved herself for the ordeal, and took a 
step forward. At that moment Nelson noticed 
her presence. : 

“ Good-morning, my dear,” he said. 

Anne dropped a deep curtsey. 

““May—may—I speak to your lordship ? ’’she 
faltered. 

“Of course you may,”’ he returned kindly. 

“Tt concerns the safety of your lordship,” said 
Anne, very much at loss to know how to begin. 
“ There is a plot ‘ 

She broke off, and blushed in embarrass- 
ment. 

Nelson suddenly turned to the children. 

“Run back to the grounds, my dears,” he 
said. When they had gone, he placed his hand on 
Anne’s shoulder. 

“Now,” said he, ‘tell me about this plot. 
You have an honest and a pretty face, and I do 
not think you would trouble me with any cock- 
and-bull story.” 

“ Indeed no, my lord.’ 

And then Anne, gaining confidence from his 
kindly manner, related every detail of what had 
happened since her uncle’s arrival at Chalkgate 
last evening. 

Nelson listened most attentively, never inter- 
rupting her once. At the finish he gave vent toa 
soft whistle. 

“ The rogues!” he muttered. 

He frowned, and suddenly he seemed to alter 
in a most surprising fashion. No longer the mild, 
softly-spoken little gentleman; instead, his 
whole form became animated with fierce energy 
and alertness, and he began to question Anne 
with short, sharp sentences just as if he were 
striding the quarter-deck of his great ship, The 
Victory. . 

“You have done well, my girl,” he said. 
“ You have done wonderfully well. Now I have 
to play my part in the adventure. Take me to 
this passage.” ; 

Anne led the way back to the river, and soon 
they were standing in the secret tunnel 


, 
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“ Forward!’ said Nelson; and greatly won- 
dering what he intended to do, Anne guided him 
along until they reached the sliding panel that 


opened on to the passage. 


For a moment they listened. All was silent, 
and at a whispered order from Nelson, Anne 
pulled back the panel. She peered to the left and 
to the right, and as she did so she heard a whis- 
pered ejaculation : 


amie (2? 
“Yes, yes, Maire, it is I. Is everything all 
right 2?” 


Maire crept forward. 

“Yes, Anne,” she replied. ‘“ No one has dis- 
turbed us. And you Me 

She broke off on seeing the figure of Nelson 
framed in the aperture of the secret passage. 

“Maire,’’ whispered Anne, “ this is my Lord 
Nelson.” 

“ Oh-h!” gasped Maire. 


Nelson stepped out into the passage, and his 
keen eye seemed to take in everything at a 
glance. 

“My brave girls,” he said. ‘“ Thanks to you a 
pretty little conspiracy will be nipped in the bud. 
The rogues would kidnap me, would they ? Ha! 
We shall see, we shall see. Now I am going to 
leave you here for a while, but presently I shall 
return. You do not fear to remain here ? ” 

“Oh, no, my lord! ”’ answered. Anne. 

Nelson patted her head. 

“You have well and truly served your 
country,” he told her. ‘“ I hold this battered old 
body of mine in little value; but England ap- 
parently sets some store on it, and believes that 
I am the humble instrument chosen to defeat our 
country’s foes. Therefore, your services merit 
the highest reward and I will see that you receive 
We 

And bending down he kissed her on the fore- 
head. 


It was the greatest moment of Anne’s life. 


COAPT ER Vi. 
THE BITER BIT 


C OME few rinutes after Nelson had left them, 
J the key grated in the lock, and Anne’s 
uncle made his appearance. 

“Good-morning to ye, niece,” he greeted 
Anne. ‘‘ What sort of night have ye had? My 
brother a bit restless, eh ? ” 

“A little restless at times,’ returned Anne 
shortly. ‘“ He is still asleep, so I would beg you 
not to talk too loudly.” 

Her uncle grinned. 


“ Well, well!” he said, yet sinking his voice 
a trifle. ‘‘ You’re in command here, and in the 
sickroom ’tis the women who give the orders 


and the men who obey. But, outside that door, 


it’s t’other way round, and it’s my orders that 
count. I’ve some idea you might not obey my 
orders, niece, so, if it’s all the same to you, you 
and your little friend had better be kept up 
here under lock and key.” 

“Are you going to starve us?” flashed out 
Anne. 

“Bless your pretty eyes, no! There’s food in 
plenty downstairs, and if you’ll come with me 
I'll see that you get all you want. Aren’t I your 
uncle ? Of course I am, and ready to be friends 
if you'll only let me.” 

Anne preserved a dogged silence, whereupon 
her uncle gave many chuckles and vowed he 
liked her spirit 

“If you were a nephew instead of a niece I’d 
have you on board my boat and show you the 
world,” he said. ‘‘ What’s more,’ he went on 
gtuffly, for her continued silence nettled him, 
“if you were a nephew o’ mine I’d show you a 
cat-o’-nine-tails and teach you manners. How- 
ever, you're only a girl, and don’t know any 
Deller » 

He strode to the door and jerked it open for 
Anne to pass through. He stood there with his 
hand half raised, probably hoping that Anne 
would flinch; but Anne only gazed steadily at 
him with her fearless blue eyes. 

His hand fell to his side. 

“You take after me, miece,’’ he grunted. 
“There’s naught that’ll frighten you. Well, 
you may not like me, but you'll be forced to like 
the twenty guineas I’m going to leave you to 
buy things for your father. That’s where I have 
the laugh of you.” 

“Oh!” thought Anne. 
ing there’ll 
traitor!” 

Her uncle said no more. He accompanied her 
downstairs, stood over her whilst she collected 
the food, and then marched with her back to 
where her father lay. 

“T’ll look in this evening and wish you good- 
bye,” he said. 

And once more he locked them in. 

To Anne and Maire it was the longest day that 
they had ever spent. Every second seemed a 
minute, and every minute an hour. Interminable 
—that was the only word. 


No sound from downstairs gave any clue as to 
what the smugglers were doing. Occasionally 
footsteps echoed along the passages, and once or 
twice Ralph Merevale’s hoarse laugh could be 
heard ; but only these things broke the ominous 
calm that reigned all day at the farm. 


“Whatever laugh- 
be won’t come from you, you 


It was somewhere about two in the afternoon 
that Anne’s father awoke from his long slumber. 
Painfully he lifted his head from the pillow and 
muttered that ‘‘ he was powerful hungry.” 

Anne was by his side at the first sound of his 
voice—and oh, the joy to see that his eyes no 
longer blazed with the fire of fever. 

“Reckon I’ve been ill, lass,’’ he mumbled. 
“ Real bad, maybe ? ”’ 

“Yes, father; but you’re on the mend now. 
Ican see that. Here, drink this milk.” 

Eagerly he drained the cup and munched a 
morsel of bread. Now and then he paused and 
smiled at Anne and Maire; but he asked no 
questions as to what was happening, for which 
Anne was deeply thankful. She dreaded an in- 
quiry about Uncle Ralph. 

Shortly he sank down amongst the sheets. 

“ Anne,” he said sleepily, ‘“‘ I’ve been having 
some rare strange dreams. You shall hear—to- 
morrow—remind me—-funny dreams 

He yawned, and a minute later was once more 
wrapped in slumber. Little did he think how 
well they were acquainted with part, at least, of 
his dreams. 

Anne gave a great sigh of relief. 

“ Maire ! ”’ she cried. 

And the friends embraced and sobbed out of 
sheer joy that the invalid had passed through the 
crisis and bade fair to recover. 

“ Tf your uncle leaves that money——’”’ began 
Maire. 

“Tf, indeed!’”’ muttered Anne, drying her 
eyes. “I don’t think Lord Nelson will let him 
leave anything. Uncle and his men will be in a 
sorry state before to-morrow, mark my words.” 

“T wonder what my lord will do?” 

“ Ah, I wonder, too!” 

The shades of evening came on apace, and, 
with the lamp lit, the two girls sat and waited. 
By this time they reckoned the plot to kidnap 
the admiral was in full swing, and they talked in 
undertones as to what might be happening. 


Below, the old grandfather clock chimed the 
hour of seven, and hardly had the sounds died 
away than they heard a quick step in the front 
garden. Immediately afterwards a door clanged, 
and then up the stairs came heavy footfalls. 

“Anne!” breathed Maire. 

Anne rose to her feet with beating heart as the 
key grated in the lock. A second later her uncle 
stumbled into the room. 


“ Niece,”” he muttered hoarsely, ‘‘ things have 
gone badly with your poor uncle! There’s 
enemies after him!” He paused to recover his 
breath. “Ah, but I’ll beat ’em yet!” he,went 
on. “There’s a secret door in that passage 
yonder ; your father once showed it me when he 
and I were youngsters here! If I can only find 
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“This is your man!” said Nelson, pointing to Ralph Merevale, and from behind him emerged the Excise men. 
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it! Anne, and you other lass, here’s a power of 
money for ye if you'll help me search ! ” 
And he threw a fat purse on the table. 


“No!” said Anne ; and, with equal resolution, 


Maire echoed the ‘“‘ No.” 

The hunted man glared at them. - 

“I’m desperate!’ he muttered. 
me! Come, you’ve got to help!” 

“No!” said Anne again. 

With wonderful swiftness for so big a man, her 
uncle darted at her and seized her arm. 

“You shall! You shall!” he grunted. 

“Help! “Help!” shrieked Maire. 

Anne thrust her disengaged hand round the 
massive pillar of the old four-poster. 

“Tl not help you! ” she panted. 
traitor to your king and country!” 

The unexpected accusation so took her uncle 
by surprise that his grip on her arm momentarily 
relaxed. With a wrench, Anne jerked it free. 

Ralph Merevale crouched for another spring, 
but at that moment a slight sound from the pas- 
sage made them all turn in that direction. 

For a moment Ralph and the girls stood stock 
still, and then a shadowy figure stalked into the 
room. __ 

It was Lord Nelson ! 

He stood for a minute surveying the scene. 
No longer was he in civilian costume, for from 
beneath his long cloak they could see his admiral’s 
uniform and the stars and orders decorating his 
breast. 

‘There is your man!” he said, pointing to 
Ralph Merevale, and from behind him emerged 
half a dozen Excise men armed with muskets. 


“ Best obey 
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And thus, through Anne Merevale, the little 
admiral was saved. 

Picture, if you please, the story being told to 
succeeding generations of the Merevale family ; 
to the children and to the grand-children years 
after the smoke of Trafalgar had wafted away 
and the sound of the guns remained only a dim 


memory in the ears of old, old men. , 


‘“And grandmother,” the youngsters would 
say as they crowded round Anne’s armchair, 
“ Lord Nelson had an ambush ready, didn’t he, 
when the smugglers tried to capture him ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Anne. ‘‘ They walked right 
into the trap, Lord Nelson told me. After they had 
taken my wicked uncle away, Nelson stopped 
a full hour with Maire Lalande and me, talking 
just as if he were an old friend. And presently, I 
remember, father woke up; and my lord talked 
to him, too. He cheered him wonderfully, 
telling him that he would make it his business 
to see that there was a Government reward for 
what I had done. And, children, he was as good 
as his word. Five hundred pounds was the sum 
he sent us, and also the letter you see framed on 
the wall signed by Lord Nelson himself. Part of 
the money I gave to Maire, so she, too, benefited 
by the business.” } 

“You must have felt very proud having tha 
letter, grandmother,” said the children. 

The white head, which had once been golden, 
bent forward and the old eyes stared into the fire. 

“Ay,” muttered Anne, “‘ very proud.” 

She sighed. 

“Very proud,” she mused ; “ but not so proud 
as when Lord Nelson bent and kissed me—he, the 
great admiral, and I, the little humble girl.” 
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Re COE Sian Le ages oa ats ae i aye 
; A charming story which tells how a girl was able 4 
; to clear her sister’s name because a generous ; 

, nature would not let her be revengeful. 
By MURIEL HOLDEN 


Qo 


CENA RL, 
‘PLEASE COME AGAIN! ” 


e 0 play one more piece, dear. I’ve enjoyed 

D it all so much!” 

The speaker was an old lady, Mrs. 
Dearmer by name, and she was seated on one 
side of a cheerful fire, in a comfortable armchair. ° 

Her silvery-white hair wreathed a pleasant 
though wrinkled face, which was now suffused 
with a grateful smile, as she looked affectionately 
at the young girl violinist whose playing had so 
often delighted her. 

Edna Robertson, the girl addressed, smiled 
happily at the old lady’s remark, and, taking up: 
the violin and bow, walked up to the baby grand 
piano which stood at one end of the large room. 
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She was a dark-haired girl of fourteen, and 
her sunny nature had made her a favourite with 
all who knew her. 

Sitting at the piano was old Mrs. Dearmer’s 
granddaughter, Maureen Willett, a blue-eyed, 
fair-haired girl, and a close friend of Edna’s. 

“Yes, do play again, Edna,’’ Maureen urged, 
adding her entreaties to those of her grand- 
mother. ‘‘ I simply adore it. I only hope I don’t 
spoil it too much by my awful accompanying ! ” 

“Spoil it!’’ answered Edna. ‘“ Why, you’re 
a much better pianist than I am a violinist, 
Maureen ! ”’ 

“No, no,’ declared Maureen, 
true, is it, Grandma ? ” 

But old Mrs. Dearmer wisely declined to take 
sides in the matter. 
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“T think you’re both very clever, my dears,” 
she said, smiling. “And you don’t know how 
much I should miss it if you didn’t come and 
play to me.” 

Two big tears glistened in her eyes for a 
moment. 

“ Now that I can no longer get out,” she went 
on, and there was a note of sadness in her voice, 
“this is what I look forward to most of all. 
Yow ll come often, won’t you, Edna ? ” 

The girl violinist laid down her instrument 
again, and, running to the old lady, flung her 
arms about her neck. 

“Why, of course!” she answered warmly. 
“Tt’s very nice of you to want me. I love every 
minute I’m here! ”’ 

A year ago Edna, as clever as she was good- 
hearted, had won a scholarship to Belmer High 
School, and it was there that she had become so 
friendly with Maureen Willett. 

Maureen’s father was rich, and lived in a large 
house on the outskirts of Belmer. The Willetts, 
indeed, had everything that the heart could 
wish for. 

With Edna’s family it was very different. 
Mr. Robertson was a clerk in the office of a big 
manufacturing firm, and was none too well off. 
But for the scholarship Edna could never have 
gone to the expensive High School. 

As it was, her elder sister, Violet, often helped 
the little family out of her small earnings. 

Violet was a nice, refined girl, four years 
older than her sister, and she had been employed 
for over two years as nurse-companion to Mrs. 
Willett, Maureen’s mother. 

It was largely through this fact that Edna 
and Maureen had become such close friends. 
Maureen had always liked Violet very much, 
and having nothing of the snob in her nature 
had soon chummed up with Edna when the 
latter joined the High School. 


Now the two girls, so differently circumstanced, 
but alike in many respects, prepared to play the 
final piece to old Mrs. Dearmer, after which it 
would be time for Edna to hurry home. 

Very soft and melodious were the strains that 
filled the richly-furnished room a moment later, 
as the two played a dreamy little air that spoke 
of rippling streams and sun-filled glades. 

_ When it was over Mrs. Dearmer sat upright 
in her chair and held out her hands to Edna. 

is My dear,’ she murmured, and her lips 
quivered slightly as she spoke. “It was 
lovely. It made me feel quite young again. 
Thank you a thousand times ! Come again soon, 
please !”’ 

“I shall be very glad to,” Edna answered, as 
she went up to the old lady. ‘‘ When would you 
like me to come ? ” 
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‘Oh, to-morrow night, please!’ begged Mrs 
Dearmer earnestly. ‘“‘ Promise me you will! ” 

Edna looked across the room at Maureen, 
who nodded her head vigorously. 

“Ves, do, Edna,” she urged. ‘‘ Come to tea as 
well!” i 
- But Edna, after a moment’s thought, said 
that she would come later in the evening— 
about seven or half-past. 

Warmly kissing old Mrs. Dearmer, Edna 
bade her good-night, and Maureen, rising from 
the piano, accompanied her to the door. 

“T’ll stay here with Granny while you go and 
get your hat and coat on,” Maureen said. “* Then 
come back here, and I’ll see you out.” 

Edna sped away to her friend’s cosy and dainty 
bedroom, with its rose-coloured hangings and 
prettily-made furniture. 

Donning her hat and coat, Edna opened the 
door and stepped out into the corridor. 

She had almost reached the head of the stairs 
when another door opened and a girl, in maid’s 
cap and apron, came out of one of the bedrooms. 

““Oh—oh ! ” 

As the girl’s gaze fellon Edna she gave a 
little gasp of dismay, then she seemed to recover 
her composure suddenly and, averting her face, 
hurried away with steps that betrayed her, 
agitation, despite her efforts at concealment. 


It had all happened so quickly that Edna was 
half inclined to think that she had only imagined 
that the maid was startled, and therefore dis- 
missed the matter from her mind. 

She was to have every reason to recall the 
incident later on. 

She hurried downstairs to the room where she 
had left Maureen, and once again bidding Mrs. 
Dearmer good-night, kissed her friend and was 
soon on her way home. 

Twenty minutes later she stepped into the 
Robertsons’ little living-room, and the warmth’ 
of her welcome there showed how deeply she 
was loved. 

“Had a good time, Edna ? ” asked her mother, 
with a fond smile. 

“Rather, mums, dear!” was the girl’s en- 
thusiastic answer. ‘“‘ They want me to go again 
to-morrow night for a little while, after tea.” 

A deep voice intervened before Mrs. Robertson 
could reply. It was Edna’s father. 

“My little girl doesn’t prefer the big house 
does she ?”’ he asked suddenly, looking up from 
his evening paper, a queer smile about his mouth. 

For answer Edna ran to him, and, seating 
herself on his knee, put her arms about his 
neck. 

“ Oh, daddy,” she cried protestingly. ‘“ You 
know it isn’t that! I’d sooner be here with vou 
and mums than in a palace! I only go to play 


to old Mrs. Dearmer because it seems to give het 
pleasure.” 

“Like the kind-hearted lassie you are,” 
responded her father with a chuckle. ‘ There, 
my dear,” he added, stroking his daughter’s long 
dark tresses. ‘I’m only joking. I know you 
better than that ! ” 


CHAPTER #1. 
BAD NEWS 


oe 


HATEVER’S the matter, mums ? ”’ 
Edna Robertson had good reason for 
asking the agitated question. She had 
just returned home from the High 
School on the following day to find 
a distressing scene taking place in 
the living-room. 

Her sister, Violet, was seated in 
her father’s chair, her face buried 
in her hands, sobbing bitterly. On 
her knees, at the side of the dis- 
tressed girl, was Mrs. Robertson, 


trying vainly to comfort her elder 
daughter. 

Edna repeated her question and, 
at last, Mrs. Robertson looked up. 

“Tt’s—it’s Violet,” she said, in 
a low voice that trembled with 
emotion. “ She’s been dismissed ”’ 

“ Violet’s been dismissed ! ’’ Edna 
repeated the words incredulously. 
“‘ But what’s she done ? Oh, mums, 
it must be all a mistake. Poor 
Violet !” 

Next moment, Edna was at her 
sister’s side, adding her efforts to 
her mother’s in the hope of consol- 
ing the weeping girl. 

Gradually Violet’s sobbing ceased, 
and she looked up with tear-dimmed 
eyes into her sister’s face. 

““There’s been no mistake, Edna, 
dear,” she murmured brokenly. 
“Ym discharged from Mrs. 
Willett’s ve 

“But what for?” broke in 
Edna, a wave of hot indignation 
surging over her. 

Violet dabbed her eyes hastily before answer- 
ing. 

“‘Tt’s all a terrible mistake,” she said in low 
tones. ‘‘A valuable diamond brooch of Mrs. 
Willett’s was missing from the dressing-table 
in her bedroom, and I—I was accused of taking 
it—of being the thief!” 

“ You—a thief ! ”’ exclaixaed Edna, in horrified 
amazcment. “ What nonsense, Vi, darling. Oh, 


” 


how could they say that of you? You denied 
it, of course ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered her sister, her tears beginning 
anew. “ But a handkerchief belonging to me— 
with my initials on it—was discovered on the 
floor of the bedroom, and that went against 
me. 

“It’s terrible,” put in Mrs. Robertson, deep 
distress evident on her face. ‘I don’t know 
what to do for the best. Thank goodness, your 
father will be home soon.” 

Edna remained silent for a few moments. 
The news had been so sudden and so startling 
that she was incapable of further speech for 
the time being. 
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A door opened 
and a maid 
appeared. As 
her gaze fell on 
Edna she gave a 
gasp of dismay 


How dare the Willetts accuse her sister of 
such a terrible thing? she was thinking indig- 
nantly. She would never go near their house 
again. 

But stay ! 

Had she not given a promise to old Mrs. 
Dearmer to go again that very evening and play 
to her? Oh, what should she do? 

Edna’s inborn sense of what was right and 
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fair came to her aid. After all, she reflected, 
the old lady was in no way responsible for what 
had happened. Possibly she knew nothing 
whatever of the matter. 

Then a startling thought came suddenly into 
Edna’s mind—a thought so overpowering that 
she repressed with difficulty the cry that rose to 
her lips. 

That servant-girl she had encountered yester- 
day on the landing, and who had seemed so 
flurried—was it not Mrs. Willett’s room that 
she had come from just at the very moment 
Edna was passing the door ? 

A sharp thrill ran through the girl’s veins, 
as she pondered over the “thought. She was 
exhilarated, yet doubttul. 

She was nearly certain it was Mrs. Willett’s 
room. Well, a tactful inquiry that evening 
when she got to the Willetts’ would clear up the 
matter. 

But it was not to be quite as easy ‘as Edna 
imagined. 

A little later, Mr. Robertson arrived home 
from business, and was soon in full possession 
of the distressing news concerning Violet. 

FEdna’s father was a quiet, peace-loving man 
as a rule, but now his anger was fierce in its 
intensity. It was only with great difficulty that 
Mrs. Robertson restrained him from rushing 
off there and then to the Willetts’ and demanding 
an interview with Mr. Willett. 


She pointed out that Willetts could easily 
say they had discharged Violet for incompetence, 
and against that the girl had no remedy. 

Mr. Robertson sat down at length, a deep frown 
on his usually pleasant face. Suddenly he 
turned to Edna. 


“Edna!” he rapped out, in a hard, strained 
voice. “ Of course, you won’t go to that house 
again |” 


His tones conveyed command rather than 
inquiry. Edna gave a little gasp of dismay. 

“ But—but daddy, I’ve promised easile 
began, when her father interrupted.her angrily. 

“ Promised!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ The promise 
was given before this—this insult was offered to 
your sister. Have you no feeling for her ? ” 

Tears started to Edna’s eyes. She never re- 
membered her father speaking to her in such a 
stern way before. 

“I—I’m sure it’s all a dreadful mistake, 
daddy,” she answered tremulously, ‘“ but old 
Mrs. Dearmer can’t help it, canshe? I promised 
her 

Mr. Robertson banged the table with his fist. 

“ I say you're not to go!” he cried, and was 
proceeding to speak again, when his wife laid a 
restraining hand on his arm. 

“John, John,’ she murmured. 
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frighten the child. She means well enough, 
only she doesn’t understand how serious it is, 
that’s all.” 

Not understand! Edna could have smiled, 
had not the occasion been so distressing. She 
understood well enough. It was her dear father 
and mother who did not understand her motives ! 

She opened her lips to explain ; but her father 
sternly bade her be silent. 


As soon as she could, Edna slipped away to her 
own room to think over the situation, complicated 
as it was by her father’s angry command that 
she must not go to the Willetts’. 

“Oh, I must go,’”’ Edna told herself at length. 
‘““Tt may mean clearing Vi’s name, and, in any 
case, how can I break my promise to old Mrs. 
Dearmier 7 =: 

Edna was not in the habit of disobeying her 
parents who, for their part, rarely imposed irk- 
some or unfair restrictions on their daughters. 
But now Edna felt that the probable end more 
than justified the means. 

Putting on her outdoor things, she stole 
quietly downstairs. Her father and mother were 
talking in the same room still, and did not hear 
her light footfalls pass the door. 


Her violin and music were already at the 
Willetts’ where she had left them, knowing she 
would be soon visiting the house again. Quickly 
she made her way to the front door, and let 
herself out. In less than half an hour she was 
at the Willetts’ big house to which she was 
admitted by a trim maid, who took her at once 
to see old Mrs. Dearmer. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
EDNA’S ALLY 


elie old lady was delighted to see Edna 
again and immediately made the girl go 
and sit at her feet while she chatted to her. 

Lm SO glad you’ve come, my dear,” she 
said warmly. ‘“ Maureen will be here shortly, 
and then we can have our delightful music.” 

She put out a frail hand, and with a soft, 
loving touch, smoothed Edna’s hair. 

“And how is my little Edna to-day ?” she 
asked with a smile. 

“ T—I’m all right, thank you, Mrs. Dearmer,” 
answered Edna slowly. 

“Mrs. Dearmer! Why “not ‘Granny 2am 
demanded the old lady, halt- seriously, half- 
jokingly. “Oh, my dear,’ she went on, “I 
knew there was something T wanted to mention. 
I’m so sorry your dear sister has decided to leave 
us. Such a nice girl she is.’ 


Edna hardly knew what to say. It was as 
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she had thought—Mrs. Dearmer did not know 
the real reason why V’~ist had left the household. 
Doubtless she had been led to think that the 
girl had got a better situation and had gone 
entirely of her own accord. 

Edna felt that she could not enlighten the 
old lady as to the true state of affairs. It would 
be no good—indeed, it might do considerable 
harm. 

Just then, to her relief, Maureen appeared. 
She flushed slightly as she saw Edna, who rose 
at once and went to greet her. 


“Come and have a look at this music,” 
Maureen said hurriedly, seizing Edna’s hand, 
and leading her towards the piano at the far end 
of the room. 

“You haven’t told Granny about Violet, have 
you?” she whispered anxiously ; and a sigh of 
relief escaped her when Edna shook her head. 
“Pm so dreadfully sad about it all, dear,” 
Maureen went on in the same low tones. “ Do 
say you're not going to let it make any difference 
to our friendship.” 

Edna was silent for a moment. 


“Tl speak to you about it afterwards,” she 
murmured at length. “I want to ask you a very 
important question, too. Let’s play something 
now. 

Old Mrs. Dearmer seemed to enjoy the girls’ 
performance as much as ever, yet to both musi- 
cians the evening was something of an ordeal. 
Edna was glad when it was time for her to depart, 
but Mrs. Dearmer would not let her go until she 
had promised that she would come again a week 
hence. 

As soon as they were outside the room, Edna 
turned to her friend, and caught her hands im- 
pulsively in her own. 

“ Maureen,” she said earnestly, “I feel that 
Vi has been very unjustly treated, but I’m not 
blaming you. You would help me to clear her 
if you could—wouldn’t you?” 

Maureen looked at her friend in surprise. 

“Of course I would,’ she answered readily. 
“ But daddy felt sure about the matter, though 
he was ever so sorry to insist on Vi—on Vi’s 
leaving. There was the handkerchief, you know.” 

“Ves, I heard about that,” returned Edna 
quietly. “But Fm sure my 
sister was innocent. Tell me, 
which is your mother’s room— 


where the handkerchief was 
found ?” 
Maureen looking more sur- 


prised than ever, quickly ex- 
plained the situation of the 
room, and as she did so a st\dden 
wild hope came to Edna. 
She had been right then. It 


was from that very room that the maid had 
emerged on the fateful night when the theft 
took place. 

Quickly she told Maureen what she had seen. 

“ Alice had no right to be in mother’s room at 
all!” muttered Maureen. ‘It seems rather sus- 
picious ; but, of course, there may be a simple 
explanation. She will have to be questioned, of 
course.” 

Edna laid a hand—a hand that trembled with 
excitement—on Maureen’s arm. 

“Look here, Maureen, don’t say anything for 
the moment,” she begged in low tones. “ Will 
you help me by just keeping your eyes open, and 
if you see anything suspicious, let me know. 
Your Granny has asked me to come again a 
week to-night and then perhaps we can do 
something to clear up the matter.” 

Maureen promptly agreed to her friend’s sug- 
gestion, and Edna left the house feeling that she 
had done something, at any rate, towards clear- 
ing her sister of the charge that hung over her. 

Edna hurried down the long, flagged path, and 
quietly let herself into the roadway. But her 
going was not quite so unobserved as she im- 
agined. 

As she left the gate of the Willetts’ house, 
and turned homewards, a_ girl who was 
approaching from the other direction momen- 
tarily slackened her pace, and a queer smile 
played round the corners of her mouth. * 


“ You—a thief, Vi!” exclaimed 
Edna. ‘‘ What nonsense! Of 
course, you 
denied it?” 


This girl, Annie Baldwin by name, was ati 
acquaintance of the Robertsons, and had visited 
their house earlier that evening, where she 
had learned the news concerning Violet. 

She had not, of course, been told the real reason 
why Violet had left, but she saw that the Robert- 
sons were greatly upset about something, and had 
a feeling of grievance against the Willetts. 

And here was Edna Robertson calmly walking 
from “The Limes” as though nothing were 
the matter ! 

Annie was a born busybody, and loved to make 
trouble—for others. There and then she made 
up her mind to mention what she had seen when 
next she went to see the Robertsons. 

Fortunately for Edna, she was not too closely 
questioned when she reached home, and she was 
able to avoid disclosing the fact that she spent 
most of the evening at the Willetts’. 

A few days later, her mother told her a_ piece 
of news at which Edna scarcely knew whether 
to be elated or dismayed. 

Mrs. Robertson announced that she was 
arranging a party for the very evening on 
which Edna had promised to go to “The 
Limes”’ again—and, of course, Edna would be 
expected to do her share towards entertaining 
the guests. 

Edna hid her real thoughts from her mother 
only with the greatest difficulty 

“ Tt would cheer Violet up so,” said Mrs. Robert- 
son. ‘‘The poor girl has been so depressed, 
and needs something of the sort.” 

Edna quite agreed with her mother over 
this, but it did not make her position any the 
easier. 

Indeed, to make matters worse, a letter reached 
her from Maureen on the morning of the day the 
party was to be held, asking her to be sure and 
come that night, as Maureen had some important 
news for her. 

“What shall you play to-night ?”’ her father 
asked her while they were at breakfast; and 
Edna felt herself flush guiltily. 

“ I—I don’t know, daddy,” she replied. 
don’t feel much like playing at all!” 

Her father looked keenly at her. 

“Don’t you feel well? ” he asked somewhat 
abruptly. 

“Oh, yes, thank you.” 

“Then of course you'll play,” returned Mr. 
Robertson, almost angrily. ‘‘ Don’t let’s have 
any more of this nonsense! I can’t understand 
you lately, Edna!” 

He turned from her and began to talk to his 
wife. Edna was glad the subject had dropped, 
but she finished her breakfast with a heavy heart. 
She knew she would not play that night—at any 
rate, in her own home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A DRAMATIC CAPTURE 


“ HERE’S Edna?” 
Mr, Robertson asked the question 
angrily, and looked round the room 
filled with guests, young and old, who had been 
invited for that evening. 

Annie Baldwin was there, and she leaned over 
and whispered in Violet Robertson’s ear. 

- Violet looked at her incredulously, then she 
crossed the room to her father, and said something 
to him in a low voice. 

Mr. Robertson reddened and answered her in 
angry tones. Then he seemed to remember that 
his guests were watching him, and immediately 
called on a young man to sing to the company. 

Annie Baldwin had said that if they wanted 
Edna, they might find her at the Willetts’, where 
she had seen her the other night ! 

For once, Annie’s information was completely 
reliable. 

At that very moment Edna was in close con- 
ference with Maureen Willett. 

And Edna’s face bore a look of amazement, 
not unmixed with expectation at what Maureen 
was telling her. 

“Yes,” said Maureen, speaking in low, eager 
tones. ‘I heard Alice talking with this strange 
woman. She was telling her that daddy and 
mums will be away to-night, and that only granny 
and I and the servants will be in the house.” 

“ And is that right ?”’ asked Edna. 

“Quite right,’ answered her friend. ‘ They 
went away this morning for a week’s visit to an 
aunt of mine. Alice and her friends have been 
waiting for this, evidently. They're coming 
to-night, and she’ll let them into the dining-room 
whilst we’re busy playing, see ? ” 

“But we shan’t be playing,’ put in Edna, 
excitedly, her quick brain forming a plan of 
action. 

“Why—what do you suggest ? ” 

“ One of us must watch Alice,” answered Edna. 
“Tf she goes into the dining-room this evening, 
you can be sure she’ll go to get everything ready 
for her friends.” 

“But hadn’t we better send for the police 
now,’ suggested Maureen, “ and let them do the 
watching ? ” 

Edna laid her hand on her friend’s arm. 

“No, Maureen,” she said firmly. “I’m 
convinced now, as you must be, that Alice is 
the one who stole your mother’s diamond 
brooch. If we capture her red-handed we can 
get a full confession from her if we offer to let 
her go. The police can deal with her accomplices 
just the same!” 

Maureen thought for a moment before speaking. 

“You're right, Edna,” she said at last. “ If 
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anything goes wrong we 
can easily ‘phone for the 
police to come, they’d 

be here in less than five | 
minutes.” , 

“ Shall we go ana play 
to your grandmother for 
a little while naw,” sug- 
gested Edna. 


me Wem cant, dear,” 
answered Maureen. 
“ Granny isn’t very well 
to-night and is keep- 
ing to her room. We 
can play just to make : 
Alice think we're | 
both in there. Come ! 
along.” 

When they were in- 
side the drawing-room, 
Maureen turned to her 3 
companion. 

me NO wee cna 
said. “I’m going to 
start playing. You keep 
watch from the break- 
fast-room further along 
the passage. Irom there 
you can see if anyone 
approaches the dining- 
room.” 

Edna at once took up 
her post, and a moment 
later, the strains of a 
gay country dance came 
to her ears. Then some- 
thing happened that 
made her hold her breath in excitement. 

A girl stole silently along the passage, and 
stopping outside the door of the sitting-room 
applied her eye to the keyhole. 

Edna gave a little gasp of relief, as she remem- 
bered that the key was in the door, and that, 
moreover, a thick curtain was usually pulled 
right across the portals. 

The girl rose from her stooping position and 
half-turned. 

It was Alice, the servant-maid ! 

Still with the same quiet steps, she made 
her way to the dining-room, where was kept 
much of the Willetts’ silver. She entered the 
room and softly closed the door behind her. 

Pausing only for a moment, Edna crept after 
her, and, following her quarry’s example, also 
looked through the keyhole. There was no 
key in this door—the two girls had made sure 
of that ! . 

Alice was kneeling at a cabinet in one corner 
of the room which Edna knew was full of valuable 


Next moment there was not a 
more astounded girl anywhere 
than Alice. Both her arms were 
tightly gripped by Edna and 
Maureen and she was bundled 
into a chair 


silver. Silently as a shadow, Edna tiptoed to 
the sitting-room, and next moment was whisper- 
ing what she had seen into Maureen’s ear. 

Maureen went on playing, while she discussed 
a plan of action with Edna. 

Then, with a final burst of chords, she stopped, 
and jumping to her feet, followed Edna to the 
door of the dining-room. Edna peered through 
the keyhole once more. Alice was as busily 
occupied as ever. 

Edna turned the handle of the door quietly, 
and opened it just far enough for Maureen and 
herself to squeeze through. 

Next minute, there was not a more astounded 
girl anywhere there than the servant, Alice ! 

She felt both her arms gripped tightly, and 
she was dragged to her feet, pushed into a chair, 
and bound with a length of rope, almost before 
she knew what was happening. 

“ And now, Alice,” came the quiet voice of 
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her young mistress. ‘‘ Will you please explain 
what you were doing at the silver cabinet ? ” 

“T—I was only looking for something,” 
gasped the startled Alice. “ = 

“Don’t make excuses, Alice,” interrupted 
Maureen curtly. “ You're only wasting time. 
If you don’t tell us everything quickly, you can 
explain to the police why you intended to admit 
two strangers into the house to-night !”’ 

Alice’s face went paler than ever at the mention 
of the word “ police.’’ She could see that the 
game was up, and that the only hope for her 
was to throw herself on the mercy of her captors. 

“Oh, PI admit everything, if only you'll let 
me go, miss,” she sobbed. “ They forced me 
to it. I owed the woman some money, and she 
threatened that if I didn’t help them in this 
she’d make it hot for me * 

“What time are they coming? ’’ demanded 
Edna quickly. 

“Ten o'clock, miss,” answered the miserable girl. 

Edna turned to her friend. 

“ That will just give us plenty of time to get 
the police here in hiding!” she exclaimed, her 
eyes sparkling with excitement. 

“Oh, miss!” -wailed Alice. “ You're not 
going to hand me over to the police, are you ? ” 

“That depends on what you tell us,” answered 
Maureen. 

“We want to hear what you know about Mrs. 
Willett’s diamond brooch,’ Edna said, then 
she added very slowly and deliberately : ‘‘ What 
were you doing in her room on the night when 
it was taken, Alice ? ” 

Alice bowed her head. 

“T took it, miss,” she admitted, in a low 
voice, “and I gave it to the woman who is 
coming to-night.”’ 

A glad cry escaped Edna’s lips. 

“There, Maureen,” she said, and she could not 
keep a note of triumph out of her voice. “‘ You 
see, Violet was innocent, after all! ” 

“Yes—poor Vi,’ admitted Maureen, her 
cheeks flushing slightly. ‘I’m sure daddy and 
mumsie will want to make amends to her now.” 


That evening was certainly the most eventful 
Edna—or Maureen, for that matter—had ever 
known. 

They freed Alice and told her to go home until 
Maureen had spoken to her parents about her. 
They promised her, however, that no police 
action should be taken against her. 


But speedy action was taken against the 
intruders to the Willetts’ house. They were 
both neatly caught in the very act of trying to 
gain admittance through the French windows, 
and later, both received well-merited terms of 
imprisonment. 

Edna arrived home that night, accompanied 
by Maureen, and the angry looks that greeted 
the pair were changed to looks of loving admira- 
tion, when Edna explained what had happened. 

‘We've got to thank Maureen for it all,” 
she finished up. “ If it hadn’t been for her, the 
real thief would never have been caught!” 

“And what about your part?” laughed 
Maureen. ‘It was you, Edna, who first threw 
suspicion in the right quarter, and it was your 
never-failing loyalty to Vi that made me feel 
that a mistake had been made, despite the 
handkerchief that was found in mother’s bed- 
room.” 

“ But how did that get there?” asked Mr. 
Robertson, putting his arm fondly about Edna’s 
shoulders. 

“Why, Alice purposely dropped it,” replied 
Maureen, ‘‘ she admitted that to me afterwards. 
Don’t be too hard on her,” she added. “ Perhaps 
if she’d had a mother to look after her when she 
was younger she would never have got into 
such bad ways.” 

“No, even if she’d had a loving sister,” put in 
Violet, gazing at Edna with a look of infinite 
love and gratitude, “she might have been 
different.”’ 

“Dear Edna,’ murmured Mr. Robertson, 
“and we all thought she was being disloyal ! ” 

Next day, Mr. and Mrs. Willett returned 
hurriedly from their visit in response to a 
telegram, and heard the full story of what had 
happened. Mr. Willett thereupon went to the 
Robertsons and handsomely apologised to Mr. 
and Mrs. Robertson and to Violet. 

“For the sake of the sterling friendship 
between Edna and Maureen,” he said, “if for 
nothing else, I beg you to let us henceforth 
forget this unhappy mistake.” 

And so it was. 

At Mrs. Willett’s earnest entreaty, Violet went 
back to her old position as nurse-companion, 
at an increased wage, and Edna and Maureen 
became more inseparable than ever. 

And if everyone was happy, one person was 
exceptionally so. That was old Mrs. Dearmer, 
who enjoyed musical evenings several times a 
week, and was never tired of asking for more. 


« THE END be 
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BEAD 
MAKING . 


ERE is a delightful hobby which will always 
be an interesting occupation for your 
spare time. With the aid of some beads 

and a little imagination you will be able to 
fashion the most charming little presents 6a, 
for your friends. 

Take, for instance, a coloured bead girdle 
or necklace. Not long ago I heard how 
you can make even the beads themselves for 
this purpose. 

You can make six different kinds of 
beads, which combine to make a_ very 
artistic necklace or girdle. And it costs 
absolutely nothing! Because they are 
made from strips of coloured paper, such as 
magazine covers, coloured fashion books or wall- 
paper, and the only additional articles required 
are one steel knitting needle, some seccotine 
and thread, and a few pennyworth of gum- 
arabic. 

The six little diagrams show you the shapes of 
the strips of paper required. No. I is cone- 
shaped, and is made of a strip of paper of the 
pattern illustrated, measuring twelve inches 
from end to end. Starting from the broad end, 
you roll the strip round a knitting 
needle, and fasten off with a dab of 
seccotine. Tie the bead thus formed 
tightly with a piece of cotton, and 
when the seccotine is quite dry and 
firm, slip the bead off the needle. 

The next shape, No. 2, is made 


In this case you start rolling from the 
blunt end, marked x. Glue and tie 
up in the same way as the other one. 

The third shape is known as the 
barrel bead, and is made of a strip 
of paper twelve inches long, and of a 
uniform width all along. 
is similar to the barrel, and for this 
you will want either a length of paper 
twelve inches long, half of which is 


one inch wide and the other six inches , (—~~====>— 


only half an inch wide (see diagram 4), 
or else two separate strips of different 
colours, each six inches long, and 


ae 
& 
from a different shaped piece of paper. ie E 
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rolled on top of one another. The fifth and last 
shape is made from an inch wide strip of paper 
with a V-shaped wedge cut down to within three 
inches of one end. You begin rolling this strip 
~ from the end marked x. 

You will probably find it necessary to 
clip the ends of the finished beads, to make 
them quite even. 

Of course you can use your own taste 
and discretion as to size, but one inch deep 
is quite a useful length for the beads, though 
No. 2 is useful in two lengths, one inch and 
two. When you have made a number of 
beads, hang them all on a thread or wire 
stretched across an open window and _ brush 
them with a thin solution of gum-arabic and 
leave them to dry. 

It is a delightful idea to leave one end of the 
beads unvarnished with the solution and to put 
a tiny drop of scent on the end. It will 
make your necklace smell delicious, which, by the 
way, reminds me of a perfectly lovely hint I 
gleaned from a friend a while ago, when I 
pursuaded her to show me how to make beads 
out of rose leaves. 

: Collect some rose petals and chop 
=| them up very finely with a knife, or, 
ty better still, pass them through a food 
y mincer. Then put them into an old 
pan; if it is a little rusty the beads 
fa will be blacker when finished. Add 
some water and simmer over a very 
gentle heat until the leaves are quite 
soft and pulpy. 
tj You make the shape of the rose 
beads with your fingers from the soft 
mass, and as each oneis finished you 
must push it on toa hatpin to dry. 
In making the beads press the pulp 
as tightly as possible, so as to get a 
compact shape. While the beads are 
drying move them about to preserve 
the opening. 

I have never tried to use any petals 
other than roses, but I don’t really 
see why you shouldn’t experiment 
with other flowers. 
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CHAPTER 


HEADSTRONG VERA 


‘ ERA, hadn’t we better start rowing back ? 
V I’m sure the wind is getting stronger 
every minute and the sea is ever so 

much rougher than it was!” 

Marion Woodward made her suggestion in 
just a wee bit of a scared voice, but her alarm 
had not very much to do with the increasing 
force of the wind or the tiny flecks of foam 
which had commenced to gather on the wave 
crests. No, it was the sight of the Black Rocks 
which alarmed her, for the two girls had brought 
their rowing boat very close indeed to the 
sombre little group of half-submerged boulders. 

Marion looked in awe at the rocks, and shud- 
dered, but Vera Renton, plucky enough even if 
a little headstrong, laughed lightly. 

“ Oh, we can get to the shore quickly enotgh,”’ 
she exclaimed, “meeting Marion’s eyes with a 
challenging glance. “We have only to row 
round the Sentinel !’ 
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‘* Row—row round the Sentinel 
“And why not?” flashed Vera, looking 
straight ahead at the last and tallest of the rocks 
—the dreaded Sentinel. “Who believes the 
silly stories told about the Sentinel? For two 
pins I would land on the stupid old rock and 
climb all over it!” 

Vera ceased rowing to look with excited eyes 
at the famous rock. Marion watched her chum 
in open alarm, for Vera’s words really had 
startled her. 

Not that Marion believed any of the super- 
stitious stories told about the Sentinel by the 
fisherfolk along that stretch of the Cornish 
coast concerning the Rock of Hl-Omen. 

Not for anything would a fisherman bring his 
boat round the Sentinel on his return voyage 
from the fishing grounds; not for anything 
would any of the village folk have set foot on the 
rock, solely and entirely because to do so would 
bring bad luck in its train. 

Absurd stories, no doubt, and Marion oneal 
at her own silliness, wishing for the moment that 
she was more like Vera, more sensible about silly 
superstitions. Then Vera startled her again, 
terribly. 

“T say, Marion, let’s do it!” she said eagerly. 
“Let’s land on the old Sentinel ! ” 

Vera 

“Yes, let’s,” urged the other girl excitedly. 
“No one else has done it for a hundred years or 


more ; let’s be the first to show everybody that 
it isn’t a rock of ill-omen at all, that it’s just 
an ordinary old rock like any other ! ”’ 

She tightened her grip on the oars and pulled 
eagerly towards the group of rocks, while 
Marion’s face whitened a little. 

She just hated the thought of approaching 
the Rock of Ill-Omen, let alone landing on it, 
but she hated almost as much telling Vera 
Renton so. Vera would be so sure to laugh at 
her, so sure to point out how silly and super- 
stitious she was. 

And, of course it would be true. 

As Vera had said, how could a rock hurt any 
one? All the same, Marion just could not help 
a last timid little objection. 

“Vera, please don’t go nearer. 
much rather not, ever so much rather. 

“Too late now,” laughed back the other girl, 
flushed and prettier-looking than ever in her 
excitement. ‘‘In a minute the boat’s nose will 
be bumping into the Sentinel ! ” 

Marion said no more. She could not, very 
well, for it was Vera’s boat, and Vera had been 
awfully good to her, Vera’s people being much 
richer than Marion’s widowed mother. 

But Vera might have taken the trouble to 
notice her chum’s white face; might have 
paused to wonder at the nervous way she was 
fingering the pendant which hung from her 
neck, all signs that the girl’s nerves were 
fretted. 

But when there was excitement afoot, Vera 
Renton troubled about little else. She did not 
even notice that those flecks of foam on the 
wave crests had become real sea horses, that the 
wind was blowing very much harder. 


No, all that Vera cared about was the carrying 
through of her impulsive project, and so she 
urged the boat through the water, cheering 
excitedly when the bows grated against the 
Rock of I]-Omen! 

“ Quick, Marion,” she cried. ‘‘ We can make 
the boat’s painter fast to this spur of rock, and 
we shall have heaps of time to climb right over 
the Sentinel. We'll do the thing properly now 
we have started on it!” 

She jumped lightly ashore, and Marion 
followed her, partly because she did not want her 
friend to see how frightened she was, but a 
good deal more because she just dared not be 
left alone in the boat. 

And all the time Vera was in her element. 

She simply loved being on the rock that no 
one dared approach, let alone set foot on, and 
she made Marion climb right to the very top. 
Then, for the first time, Vera Renton’s laughing 
excitement left her and a startled look swept 
into her eyes. 
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“T say, it is getting rough, Marion,” she 
cried, and she had to raise her voice to make it 
audible above the scream of a sudden gust of 
wind. ‘We must get back at once; it will 
be dreadful work rowing once we leave the 
shelter of the rocks!” 

“ Yes—yes, let's go !’” 

At rather a desperate pace the two girls 
scrambled down again to where they had left the 
boat, and then, indeed, Vera knew what it was 
to be really frightened. 

Waves were dashing quite loudly against the 
rock, the boat was tossing and grinding against 
the spur, and out to sea, waves of a dreadful 
height were rolling along in quick succession, 
angry, hissing waves leaving a mist of spray 
in their wake. 

“Vera, we shall never be able to get into the 
boat,” cried Marion. ‘‘ Never!” 

“ We—we must try!” 

Desperately the two girls tried to draw the 
heavy rowing boat close enough to the rock to 
make embarkation possible, but for the moment 
even Vera Renton’s good nerves failed her, the 
boat was rolling and tossing so. 

Presently, however, there came a chance, and 
Vera was quick to see it. 

“Now, Marion; jump in just anyhow 

Bravely enough Marion jumped, and fell in a 
heap to the floorboards. Quickly she proffered 
a helping hand to Vera, then both chums seized 
oars and pushed 6ff from the rock, which 
certainly seemed ill-omened as far as they 
were concerned. 

Not until they were clear of the sheltering 
boulders, though, did the girls discover what 
manner of a task it was that lay in front of them, 
and then they were indeed appalled. 

At one moment they would be right on the 
crest of a huge wave, poised at a height which 
made them giddy; the next the boat would 
sweep down into the trough, and they could see 
nothing but great walls of water in front and 
behind them. 

All the time they were wrenching at the oars 
with all their strength, and Vera was as white- 
faced as Marion. 

““ Whatever you do, don’t let the boat get 
near the rocks again,’’ Vera panted. ‘“ She’ll 
break to pieces if she touches them! Oh, what 
a long way it is to the beach! ” 

The boat was on the crest of another giant 
wave when Vera said that, and the glimpse she 
was able to get of the beach was vague and 
indistinct through the mist of driving spray. 
But that did not mean that Vera was losing 
heart. 

She knew she was stronger than Marion, and 
she did not mind in the least bit that the burden 
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of this dash for the shore must fall on her. 
just bent to her oars and tugged away. 

Behind her Marion was doing her best, too, her 
eyes shut, but her nerves much steadier than 
they had been before. She was just bracing her- 
self up for the terrible ordeal. 

Rougher and rougher grew the sea. 

At one point it seemed as if tie girls were 
actually losing ground instead of gaining it, but 
they struggled on. They were still struggling on 
when Marion almost fell over her oars, ex- 
hausted. 

Bravely she pulled herself together, en- 
couraged by a sudden cry from Vera. 

“We shall win through, Marion ; 
fisherfolk running down to the beach ! 
we shall just do it!” 

Even as Vera spoke, the critical moment was at 
hand, the moment when the heavy rowing boat 
swept on towards the surf. 

Everything depended now upon how she was 
handled. For once let her get broadside on to 
those breaking waves and she must capsize. 
But Vera knew that well enough, and she called 
out again. 

“The right oar, Marion—pull the right oar! ” 

But Marion could donomore. She had played 
her part and played it well, but the limit of en- 
durance had been passed. 

Vera could not see that, of course, as she 
wrenched at her own right oar just as the boat 
threatened to twist round in the water. Another 
violent wrench, and Vera had the boat straight 
again, caught helplessly in the grip of the foam- 
capped wave, but being carried at a nerve- 
racking pace for the beach. 

Again there was a moment of breathless sus- 
pense for Vera Renton, then a dull thud. The 
boat was beached, burying her bows in the 
shingle, and the fisherfolk were rushing out into 
the surf to grip it and drag it clear of the angry 
sea. 
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CHAPTER TIL 
THE MISSING PENDANT 


O* splendidly rowed, miss; it was just 
fine the way you brought her in.” 

It was an old fisherman who said those words, 
his weatherbeaten face showing open admiration 
as he looked at Vera. But Vera did not so much 
as see the fisherman ; she had eyes only for Marion 
Woodward, lying white and still at the bottom of 
the boat. 

‘Qh, ‘she is ill,” 
fainted ! ” 

“No, no, I am all right, Vera! ” 

Pluckily enough Marion shook off the feeling 


Vera burst out. ‘‘ She has 


of faintness, but for all her pluck she had to be 
helped from the boat. And her face, Vera Renton 
had never seen it so ries in her life 
before. 

Vera herself was dreadAathy exhausted, of 
course, but in spite of that she would have in- 
sisted in walking the long way round to her own 
home so that she could have seen Marion right 
to the door of the modest little house where ae 
lived with her mother. 

There was no need, however, to do that, ‘os 
there were several fishermen’s wives among the 
little crowd on the beach, and one of them took 
complete control of the situation. 

‘ Just you run home as quickly as you can, 
Miss Renton,” she said to Vera. “I will look 
after Miss Woodward ! ” 

“Yes, do go, Vera,” pleaded Marion. 
are simply soaked!” 

In fact Vera had no real say in the matter,for 
other women in the crowd bustled her away, and 
within five minutes she was back in her beautiful 
home on the cliffs. Of course she told her parents 
exactly what happened, a hot bath was at once 
prescribed, and soon Vera Renton was practically 
herself again. 

“But I must just run round to see how 
Marion is, mother,” she exclaimed when tea was 
over. ‘“‘She did look so dreadfully bad and, 
after all, it was all my fault!” 

Mrs. Renton gave a ready enough consent, and 
Vera was soon on her way to Mrs. Woodward’s 
house. As she neared it in the gathering dusk a 
start of alarm made her heart give a tremendous 
jump, for there was a small coupé car outside the 
trim little front garden. 

‘“Dr. Royston’s car,’”’ flashed through Vera’s 
mind. ‘“‘ Oh, why is he there? ” 

It was no good trying to guess the answer to 
that question, so Vera broke into a quick run. 
She reached the trim little garden at the very 
moment the door opened and Dr. Royston and 
Mrs. Woodward came out, Mrs. Woodward 
worried and distressed looking, the white-haired 
old doctor very grave. 

Mechanically Vera stopped, and she could not 
help overhearing the doctor’s words. 

“She certainly is very upset and unlike her- 
self, Mrs. Woodward,” said he. ‘‘ Of course she 
has had a dreadful experience in that boat, and 
she is a highly-strung girl, possessed of more 
than her share of imagination. Keep her perfectly 
quiet and on no account let her be worried ! ” 

“ You—you will call in the morning, doctor ? ”’ 

“Yes, certainly, the first thing,” nodded Dr. 
Royston. ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Woodward, you mustn’t 
alarm yourself, but—it is essential your daughter 
should be kept quite free from worry, even the 
little worrying things of everyday life!” 
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He turned to go, and Vera seized the oppor- 
tunity to hurry forward. 

“Mrs. Woodward, please let me see Marion,” 
she said anxiously, but all the time she was 
looking at the doctor. ‘ Do let me!” 

Dr. Royston appeared to hesitate, then nodded 
kindly. 

“There is no reason why you should not see 
your friend, Miss Renton,” he said. ‘ But only 
for a few minutes, mind. And try to cheer her 
up, if you can, and make her forget your startling 
adventure of this afternoon ! ” 

Vera almost flew into the house at that, for she 
knew the Woodwards as well as if they had been 
relations of hers. And there, in the pretty little 
bed-room of Marion’s that Vera had so often 
admired, was Marion, in bed, just as white as ever, 
with her eyes looking fixed and staring. 

The moment Marion saw her friend she half 
raised herself up on her elbow. 

“Vera, come close to the bed,” she whispered. 
“Quick, before mother comes in. Oh, Vera, 
something really dreadful has happened ! ”’ 

“ What—what do you mean ? ”’ asked the other 
girl aghast. 

“T have lost that pendant mother lent me this 
afternoon,” faltered Marion. ‘‘ That beautiful 
little pendant of pearls! ”’ 


Vera’s momentary alarm faded away. 


She had seen the pendant Marion was speaking 
of, and it was not such a very valuable little trin- 
ket. As Vera saw things, it could be easily re- 
placed, and she tried to suggest that to her 
friend. 

‘“‘ After all, does it matter so very much, 
Marion,” she ventured. ‘‘ Your mother won’t 
be the least bit cross, and if we club together out 
of our pocket money i 

Onit isnt that, interrupted the other 
girl. ‘I have told mother, of course, and she 
tried to pretend that it didn’t matter. But it 
does matter, Vera ; it matters dreadfully, because 
—because it was the last birthday gift poor dad 
was able to give her!” 

“ce Oh ! a? 

“ And—and mother has no other jewellery 
that dad gave,’ went on Marion, her lips un- 
steady. “That dreadful fire at our house in 
Truro destroyed everything. Vera, what in the 
world am I to do?” 

Vera Renton did not know what to answer. 
She could see that her friend was hopelessly upset ; 
she knew that it would be worse than useless to 
speak further of replacing the lost trinket. So 
instead she mechanically asked about the loss. 

‘Where do you think you dropped it ? ” was 
her first question. “ Perhaps if we put out a 
good big reward someone will bring it back!” 

Marion shook her head excitedly. 
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“No, I don’t think it can ever be found now,” 
she whispered, her eyes on the floor. ‘‘ Vera, I 
know I had it when we -were approaching that— 
that dreadful rock, but it was gone when they 
were helping me out of the boat on the beach. | 
~—I believe I dropped it in the water by the rocks, 
or perhaps on the Rock of Ill-Omen itself! ” 

It was always Vera’s way to hope for the best 
and look on the bright side of things, 


“Oh, that isn’t at all probable,” she exclaimed. 
“The pendant is much more likely to be lying at 
the bottom of my boat. I will go down and 
search, and I’ll get some of the fisherfolk to look 
along the beach as well. Don’t you worry, 
Marion ; I’ll find the pendant for you! ”’ 


She stayed talking with her friend for a few 
minutes longer, doing her utmost to keep her 
thoughts away from the Rock of IlI]-Omen and 
the lost pendant, but, alas! with no success. 

Then, when Mrs. Woodward came into the 
room, Vera slipped away. She hurried down to 
the beach right away, and hoping against hope, 
searched every inch of the big rowing boat before 
it got dark. F 

Not a sign, however, of the missing pendant 
could Vera find, and right from the start it was 
hopeless work looking among the shingle on the 
beach. 

Still Vera searched as thoroughly as she could, 
and did not give in until it became too dark to 
see. As she jumped to her feet, the old fisherman 
who had congratulated her on bringing the boat 
ashore that afternoon came hurrying up. 

“Lost something, miss? ”’ he asked. 

Vera told him about the pendant, and the old 
fisherman shook his head. 

“You'll not find that again, miss,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Let’s hope it’s the worst bit o’ luck 
that’ll come to you for setting foot on the 
Sentinel 1y- 

“Oh, that is just silly superstition,” cried 
Vera impatiently. ‘“‘ The rock has absolutely 
nothing to do with my friend losing the pendant.” 

“T’m not so sure, miss. Strange things have 
happened to those who have gone near the 
Sentinel !’’ answered the old man. “ Still, the 
bad luck is likely to be over soon, if what I hear 
is irue |” 

“ How do you mean? ” 

“Why, they do say that government is going 
to send a gunboat this way and them rocks are to 
be blown up because they are a danger to ship- 
ping,” explained the old man. “I know 
it’ll be the happiest day o’ my life when I see the 
last of the Sentinel. They say it’s going to 
happen next Wednesday, miss!” 

He moved aside to attend to some nets that 
were drying, and Vera stood stock still, staring 
out to sea. 
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And then, to the girls’ great relief, they saw the 
fisherfolk rushing out into the surf to drag the 
boat clear of the angry sea 


She could just see the Sentinel, high and gaunt 
in the faint moonlight, the only rock of the little 
group that was above the sea level at high water. 
Not that it was very far above the surface this 
evening, for the waves were dashing in ceaseless 
fury against it, sending great showers of spray 
far up into the air. 


With a little shudder Vera thought of that 
missing pendant again, and of what Marion had 


said—that possibly the pendant was actually on 
the Rock of Il-Omen ! 


“Oh, but it can’t be,” the girl tried to convince 
herself. ‘It is just too absurd!” 


All the same she thought of the possibility 
more than once during that night, and found her- 
self thinking of it when she woke up in the 
morning and could see the Sentinel again from 
her bed-room window, still gaunt and forbidding 
looking, still defying the furious onslaught of 
the foam-crested waves ! 

The pendant might be there. She could not 
get the thought from her mind. 


CHAPTER IIE 
THE ROCK OF ILL-OMEN AGAIN 


HE moment breakfast was finished Vera was 
round at the Woodwards’ house once 


““The doctor was quite anxious this morning, 


Vera,” Mrs. Woodward said, her voice low and 


unsteady. ‘‘ He—he is coming again to-night. 
Oh, Vera, I know Marion is worrying about that 
pendant, worrying dreadfully, and it is the very 
worst thing that she can do!” 

That was true enough, as Vera Renton could 
see the moment she was at Marion’s bedside ; 
and Marion heard that the pendant was not in 
the boat, neither could it be found on the 
beach. 

“ Then—then it is on the Sentinel ! ” whispered 
the other girl quite excitedly. “‘ It is lost on the 
rock that brings bad luck to everybody ! ” 

She hid her face in the bedclothes and shivered 
with nervous excitement, and the effect of it all 
on Vera can be imagined. 

“Tt is all my fault,” she told herself as she 
left the house. “If I hadn’t made Marion climb 
on that horrid rock this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened. If only she wouldn’t keep thinking 
about it!” 

But Marion could not forget the lost pendant. 
It seemed to monopolise her whole thoughts, 
and the next day Dr. Royston was more con- 
cerned about her than ever. 

“T really do not like the nervous, distressed 
state she is getting into,” he told Vera. ‘“‘ We 
simply must get her out of it.” 

Yes, but how? Ah, that was the problem ! 

When Dr. Royston had still more anxious 
remarks to make about Marion on the third day, 
Vera and Mrs. Woodward had quite a long and 
a very grave talk. 
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“ Nearly all the trouble is due to that pendant, 
Vera,’”” Mrs. Woodward declared. “ Again and 
again I have told her that it cannot be helped, 
that it does not matter, but it does no good. 
She only seems to worry more and more. If 
only we could think of something to soothe her, 
Vera! 7 

If only they could! With all her heart Vera 
wished that. But what was there to be done ? 
Nothing surely, seeing that the pendant seemed 
irretrievably lost. 

Then Vera’s thoughts slipped back again to 
the possibility that the trinket was lying some- 
where on the Rock of Ill-Omen ! 

With that possibility uppermost in her mind 
again, Vera left Marion’s mother, and uncon- 
sciously her footsteps took her down to the beach 
once more. 

The sea was still § 
rough; the clouds still ; 
dark and stormy look- 
ing, with the Sentinel 
a mass of white sea 
foam. Yet Vera’s eyes 
were strangely held 
by that gaunt rock, 
leaving it only to look 
at the boat, high and 
dry on the sloping 
beach under its tar- 
paulin cover. 


;_ And at that moment 
an idea flashed across 
the girl’s mind with 
startling rapidity. 
Suppose she were to 
launch her boat and 
row out to the Sen- 
tinel ? Suppose she 
were to search the | 
rock thoroughly and 
make certain for good 
and all whether the 
pendant was there ? 

But could she 
launch the boat in 
‘suchasea? And dare 
she row out there 
alone ? 

iiieteso, | -shall 
have to go alone,” 
she muttered. ‘‘ There 
is no one who would 
come with me.” 

That was undoubt- 
edly true, for Vera’s 
father was in London, 
and the summer vis- 
itors had long since 


great distress. 
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“Vera!” whispered Marion, in ca 
“1 have lost 
mother’s pendant of pearls!” eee res 


left the 
village. 

As for the village folk themselves, it would be 
sheer waste of breath asking them. Not for any- 
thing in the world would one of them have gone 
near the dreaded rock. 

“And if I wait for father to come back,” 
thought Vera, “‘ there will be no rock to go to, 
if it’s true that the Admiralty are going to blow 
it up-¢ 

She looked again at her boat, and decided 
that as the slope of the beach was so very steep 
she could just launch it single-handed. ; 

“With well-soaped runners and a good pull, 
I could do it!” she whispered aloud. ‘‘ But— 
but could I land on the rock ? ” 

That was the important point, but it was a 
point which could not be decided until Vera 
actually reached the spot. Still, there was a 
chance that she might be able to do so. 

She continued to hesitate, of course. What 
girl would not have.done? And yet it was quite 
a half-hearted hesitation, for the memory of 
Marion’s white, troubled face as she had seen it 
that morning was spurring Vera on. 

“All along it has been my fault,” she mused. 
“ But for me Marion wouldn’t be so ill now. 
Oh, I just must make sure about the pendant !”’ 

ru Impulsively she 
; ; wrenched off the 
_- boat cover and took 
~~7)\ the wooden runners 
from inside. 
AS In a fever of 
‘VISA excitement 
+ she laid these 
Se ina line right 

SS down to the 
eel water's 

me Coraline: 
pre t he n 

~~ camethe 


picturesque litile Cornish fishing 


work of lugging the heavy boat down 
the steep incline. 

How desperately Vera did wrench at 
the bows, and how slowly the boat 
» moved, yet somehow she managed to 
drag it down to the water. The actual 
launching was quite impossible unaided, 
but the tide was coming in rapidly. In 
time the boat would launch herself, and 
so Vera scrambled aboard, one oar held 
ready in order to “ push off.” 


The minutes dragged by, but the 
tide was surely creeping up, and 
already the boat was bumping a little 
Vera dug the blade 


of her oar in the shingle and waited anxiously for 
the right moment to push off. 

As it happened, the wind had shifted slightly 
during the last twenty-four hours, somewhat 
sheltering that stretch of the beach. In conse- 
quence it would not be in such very rough water 
that Vera would find herself afloat. But out 
there, near the Black Rocks! Ah, that was 
another matter ! 

And then suddenly the boat floated, and Vera 
seizing the oars, her battle with the waves 
started. 

The old boat was of the tub variety and very 
seaworthy, but to-day it was tested with the 
utmost severity. Up and down it tossed, now 
deep in the trough of a wave, now balanced on 
the top. Showers of spray splashed aboard, and 
quickly Vera was drenched to the skin. How- 
ever, she paid no heed to this. So long as the 
boat kept afloat was all that mattered, and 
gallantly she pitted her puny strength against 
the giant seas. 

As she drew nearer to the Sentinel, rougher 
and rougher became the sea, although it was 
not until the boat was actually out near the 
rocks that Vera Renton realised the nature of 
the ordeal which lay in front. 

Cleverly enough she kept the boat’s bows into 
the wind, but the sight of the waves bursting 
wildly against the Sentinel appalled her. 

“Oh, I can never land on the rock!” flashed 
through her mind. “ The boat would be smashed 
to atoms!” 

But to giveinnow! To row back to the beach 
leaving the Sentinel unsearched—Vera Renton 
just hated that thought. 

Clenching her teeth, she pulled a little nearer 
to the rocks. 

Giant waves lifted her boat almost as high as 
the Sentinel itself, only to plunge her down again ; 
but Vera had glimpsed just the one possible way 
of reaching the dreaded rock. 


If she dared attempt to row between two 
outlying rocks, then there was a chance of 
getting into sheltered water, but what a desperate 
chance it was ! 


Her face as white as a sheet of paper, Vera 
weighed up the pros and cons, and her summing- 
_up made her clench her teeth again. 


But she had come out to search for that 
missing pendant, and, if it was humanly possible, 
she would not shirk the task. She gripped, 
tightly at the oars and pulled with all her 
strength. 

On shot the boat, heading straight for the 
centre of that narrow passage through the out- 
lying rocks, and then Vera realised that she had 
made one terrible blunder. The passage was 
not clear, as she had imagined ; instead, it was 


barred by jazeed rocks, invisible when the 


waves were sweeping over them, but towering _ 


above the girl when her boat was in the trough 
between the billows. 

But it was too late to go back now. 

To allow the boat to lose way would mean her 
being swept to destruction on the rocks on 
the right, and so she did the only thing that 
was left to be done. She rowed faster and faster, 
her only hope now that by the time she reached 
that jagged barrier, a wave would lift the boat 
high enough to clear the rocks. 

But would it? In her heart of hearts Vera 
Renton scarcely thought her luck could be as 
good as that, and she was certain her boat must 
be smashed to atoms. 

She was down in the trough again. 

On each side of her towered rocky walls ; in 
front lay those jagged, teeth-like rocks, and Vera 
was rowing straight for them—rowing desperately. 

All the time her head was half turned so that 
she could see, and with every violent tug at the 
oars she was taking herself nearer shipwreck, 
with just that one chance left of a wave coming 
in time to lift her clean over the barrier. 


But Vera could not see whether a wave was 
coming or not. The rocky wall on her left shut 
out all sight of the open sea. She could only 
row on, trusting to luck. 

But for how much longer could she battle 
against the sea and wind? Not for long, she 
knew that, for her strength was ebbing at a 
bewildering pace. 

Somehow she managed to struggle on, and 
that terrible moment came when everything 
seemed to depend upon the spin of a coin. She 
was within a few feet of the jagged, teeth-like 
rocks, and she was still in the trough. 

A wave was coming, of course, hundreds of 
them, but would the first of them be in time? 
It scarcely seemed possible now. 

Yet Vera had to row on as hard as she could. 
To have slackened for a moment must have 
meant the boat’s being crashed into the rocky 
wall on the girl’s right, and then, surely, nothing 
could have saved her. 

Yes, Vera had to row on straight for those 
jagged teeth, and the moment she was almost 
upon them was at hand. Without knowing it, 
she shut her eyes. She still wrenched away at 
the oars, but she was scarcely conscious of. the 
movement. 

Then something happened—something which 
brought an amazing thrill of relief to her. 

The boat was being flung up in the air again. 

The wave she had been longing for was crash- 
ing over the rocks on her left ; she was being 
flung 2 in the air as if the rowing boat had been 
a cork. 
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Those jagged rocks! Every instant she ex- 
pected her boat to crash down upon them. She 
even imagined she could feel the boat striking 
them. She laughed, acurious, unreal little laugh, 
for the rocks were behind the boat. © She had 
crossed the barrier; she was safe. 


That was Vera’s first thought, but it was 
swept away almost as quickly as it came, for 
the comparatively smooth water on that side of 
the Sentinel did not offer the haven she had 


expected. Instead, the water was swirling round 


like a whirlpool. 
With desper- 
ate courage she 
managed to row 
a few more 
strokes before 
she shipped her 
oars. At once 
the boat spun 
round like a 
cork in an eddy, 
but it was very 
elose sto. thie 
Sentinel—so 
close that Vera 
believed _ she 
would be able to : 
catchhold of that 
little spur of rock 
she and Marion 
had secured the 
boat’s painter to 
Onuetnate last 
never-to-be- 
forgotten — visit. 


Vera caught at 
the spur with one 
hand and jumped 
recklessly, cling- 
ing to the painter 
with all her 
strength. 

For a moment 
she swayed help- 
lessly in the 
wind, then a 
crys ol relief 
broke from her lips. She was on the Sentinel ; 
she had regained her balance, and the boat was 
securely moored. 

But it was a full minute before Vera could 
pull herself together sufficiently to search the 
rock, and then it was a search against time for 
the light was failing rapidly. 

Again and again she scrambled about in the 
drenching spray, and minute after minute raced 
by. Then, when she had almost given up hope, she 
saw something glistening in a small crevice 
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Vera gave a cry of delight as she snatched 
the pendant out of the crevice 


right at the top of the Sentinel—the missing 
pendant ! 


To this day Vera never knew exactly how 
she accomplished the return journey. It 
was all a dream—a nightmare memory of 
towering, crashing waves. a veritable watery 
inferno. 

Yet she did it, and what did aching limbs or 
blistered hands matter now that she had the 
pendant ! 

Within ten 
minutes of beach- 
ing her boat she 
was back at 
the Woodwards’ 
house, and had 


Domes: nit © 
Marion’s room. 
“Marion, the 


) pendant—I have 
found it!” 

Excitedly the 

> other girl sat up 
in bed. 

Olav elas 
not. Tieallywe. 
she: “cried 
“Yes, you have! 
How ripping of 
VOU, Way (Cates 
Where—w here 
did you find it, 
dear? 

“Never mind 
where,’ mut- 
tere de.V ela. 
“Just you give 
the pendant to 
your mother, 
and then forget 
all about it. 
And when you 
are up and well 
again, you won’t 
be troubled any 
more by the 


Rock of Ill-Omen. It is going to be blown 


up! 

Next day Dr. Royston was amazed at the 
change for the better in his patient, and by the 
end of the week Marion was out of doors again. 

The first thing she noticed as she walked 
down to the beach with Vera was the blank 
space out to sea where the Black Rocks had 
once been. 

The old Sentinel had gone for yood. 

‘THE END 
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SCHOOL BOWLS 
HIS, briefly, is the point of the game. 
On a lawn, eleven hoops, each six inches 
across, are erected either in a straight 
or a curved line. The hoops touch as shown in 
the diagram. 

The girls who are to play do so from a spot 
fifteen feet away from the centre hoop, and a 
small mat marks the spot from which they will 
bowl. 

A cricket-ball is used for bowling, and only 
underarm bowling is allowed. ‘The idea is to 
score a certain number of points. If not more 
than four girls are playing, the game is won 
when eleven is scored. For larger numbers, the 
score may be brought to sixteen or twenty-one. 

The game, if all the hoops counted for scoring 
points, would not -be a very difficult one. The 
novelty of School Bowls, however, is that six 
of the hoops, instead of allowing you to score 
points, impose penalties, as you will see when 
you look at the diagram. 

One of the players is told off as “ fielder,” to 
stand behind the hoops and throw back the ball. 


Rules 


I. The distance of fifteen feet may be in- 
creased or diminished by. the consent of the 
majority of the players. 

2. A ball striking one of the hoops and not 
passing half-way through a hoop is returned 
to the player for ae 
another shot. 

3. The de- 


pe SHOT 
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CHOOLGIRLS occasionally grow tired of 
ordinary games, so here are a few new 
ones that you will find well worth 

trying. 


“ fielder’ is final in all questions arising out 
of the game. 

4. A fresh “ fielder’”’ shall be appointed for each 
game, the position being taken by the girl who 
has won the previous game. 

5. A ball passing outside the line of hoops 
does not count for points or penalties, but it 
must serve as that girl’s turn. 

6. If a girl scores more than the requisite 
number, and then has to ‘“ lose three,”’ she shall 
be allowed to subtract that three from her total, 
providing that it brings it to or below the 
requisite number. 


General 


It is best to make the hoops from thin, stout 
wire. Thin bamboo, however, can be used, or 
even a board cut with the requisite number 
of holes. 


The “ character’? of each hoop can be indi- 
cated by a small piece of card tied to the top 
of it. If you use a board, of course, you can 
simply print on that. Another method is to 
make eleven cards, each with a small wooden 
support, and stand them behind the hoops. The 
fact that a ball knocks a card over leaves no 
possible doubt about what has happened, and the 
“ fielder” soon erects it again. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


LITTLE more lively game for outdoors is 
one to which they have given the name 
“Constantinople.” It was christened 

“Constantinople” because it needed a long 
word, and that’s just about as long a word as 
you can find, unless you dip into chemistry. 
(One wiseacre did suggest phenylmethylpyro- 
zolonamidomethansulphonate !) Constantinople 
is also a rather volcanic place, where changes 

as frequently occur, 
and that fact 
suits the game 
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The Game in Brief 


The yame, in a few words, consists of one girl 
suddenly becoming ‘‘ Constantinople ” and trying 
to catch as many of the others as possible. 

A suitable ground is required, and _ the 
players choose a field where there are three 
trees, or “homes,” more or less in a straight 
line, the plan being as shown on diagram. 

There are no fixed 


Rules 


I. A “home” cannot be claimed until both 
girls of one partnership have touched it before 
both girls of another partnership. 

2. For “ Constantinople”’ to catch no girl at 
all counts as one bad mark. For her to catch one 
girl counts no marks. To catch two counts one 
good mark, three counts two good marks, 

and so on. To be made 


distances between any TREE Bee TREE “’Nople” —in other 
points—you can simply words, to be caught— 
choose _ whichever you counts one bad mark. It 
think best, and vary GIRLS needs one good mark to 
them as required. oi’ cancel one bad mark. 

Six girls is a very suit- *ee° It is best for the umpire 


able number with which 
to play the game, for 
that makes three pairs. 

It is desirable to have an umpire who holds 
the same number of slips of folded paper as 
there are players—in this case, six. Five of 
the papers are blanks, and the sixth bears 
the word ‘ Constantinople.” After each game 
the papers are folded up and shaken in a hat 
to mix them up, or, better still, fresh ones are 
used. 

It is the duty of the pairs to keep together— 
unless circumstances divide them. They are 
“home” when the pair of them have both 
reached and touched one of the selected trees. 
But until both girls of that “pair” have touched 
the tree it is not theirs. 

The six girls stand in a semi-circle with their 
backs to the trees. Each girl is given her 
paper, and then the umpire calls out “‘ Open!” 
The girl who discovers that she is ‘‘ Constanti- 
nople”’ stands perfectly still, and calls out 
“ Constantinople.” The others immediately rush 
for the trees, the girl who is ‘‘ Constantinople” 
pursuing them as soon as she has called the 
word. She catches a girl by the simple ex- 
pedient of touching her, and at the same time 
crying “ ’Nople.” 

Now, the girl who {s a pair with “ Constan- 
tinople’’ cannot claim a tree on her own, so 
she must evade the “ Constantinople” girl 
(her old partner) until she can see which two 
trees the others are claiming. 

Another point: If the others 
all decide to rush for one 
tree (you will find they often 
do rush together for the 
centre tree) the girl who is 
“ Constantinople”’ can, if she 
is quick enough, catch two or 
three. 

Three “‘ ’Noples ” is a record 
bag, especially as each one 
over one ceunts one point! 


OTARTING Point 


to keep the score. 

3. The girl who becomes 
““ Constantinople’? must 
stand perfectly still while saying the word, to 
give the others a start. 

4. Those who are partners at the start must 
remain partners all the time, except when the 
game itself divides them. 

There are slight variations you may like to 
make in the game. Do so, by all means, but be 
sure, first of all, that you are all agreed. 

You may not like the trouble of having slips 
of paper. Well, that can be got over like this. 
After each game, the six girls get together, and 
each take one of the numbers from one to six, of 
course, changing their numbers after each game. 
They then form up at the starting-point, and the 
umpire calls out a number at random, and the 
girl who has chosen that number is ‘“‘ Constan- 
tinople,”’ and must chase the others. 


~ EGGS)" 


NOTHER novel and amusing outdoor game 
is ‘““ Eggs! ’”’ Doubtless you will say this 
is a peculiar name for a game. 

It is rather unusual, I will admit, but you will 
understand how I came to hit on the title 
when I say that in some respects it is like an 
egg-and-spoon race. Only there are differences ! 
When you have played it you. will agree 
with me that ‘‘eggs” can be the most 
vexatious things imaginable to handle! 

All you want for playing 
the game are a hat, a few 
sticks, some sticky labels, the 
same number of tablespoons 
as there are players, and one 
china egg less—te., five eggs 
for six players. 

The “‘odd girl out’’ becomes 
“ege-setter’’ in the first 
game, this position afterwards 
being filled by the loser in the 
previous game. 
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The game is played on a ground about the size 
_ of a tennis-court, and the course is marked out 
with three posts as shown in Sketch at foot of 
previous page. Thesame number of players as 
there are eggs—we will assume there are five—line 
up at the place marked “Start,” and at the word 
‘‘Go!” they rush forward with their spoons to 
the place where the eggs are lying in the grass. 
Having picked up the eggs in the spoons, they 
obey the instructions contained on the egg they 
have chosen, and endeavour to reach home by 
following the course indicated by the arrows out- 
side the posts or sticks placed in the ground. 

That would be all very simple—but for the 
ses ! 

ave a glance at sketch on this page and then 
you will see what I mean. Each egg has a 
label pasted to it, and on that label there are 
certain instructions. I have given five in the 
sketch, but these can be added to or repeated 
as you like. 

The eggs must be placed far enough away 
from the players for the 
instructions to be invisi- 
ble. (For this purpose 
it is best to have eggs as 
much alike as possible 
—i.e., bought from the 
same shop). They are 
scattered about on the 
ground by the “‘egg-set- 
ter,”’ none of the players 
knowing which is which 
until they reach them. 
The “ egg-setter,”’ how- 
ever, takes care that the 
labels are uppermost, 
so that they are easily 
read when the players 
reach them. 

Having had the word “Go!” you run with 
the others to where the eggs are lying. Now, 
you may fancy yourself at hopping on your right 
foot, but perhaps that is the very egg that you 
cannot see. It would be all very well if you had 
time to make your choice, but you haven't. 
Unless you hurry up, the others will have 
taken four of the eggs and left you the least 
popular of all, And you will be last in starting 
as well. 

That means that you’ve got to use your eyes 
quickly and take your chance. As soon as the 
egg is In your spoon, you must start obeying the 
instructions—hopping, jumping, running, or 
whatever it is. If you cease hopping (or what- 
ever else you are supposed to be doing) that 
counts as a “ Penalty,’ and you must purposely 
drop your egg and pick it up again if you, wish 
to complete the race. 
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Every girl starts with a score of five points. 
The winner of each race scores one point by being 
the first to drop her egg in the hat provided at 
the starting and finishing point. But the last 
girl home loses a point. 

And that is not all! 

The loser, as previously stated, also becomes 
““ege-setter’’—that is, she collects up the five 
eggs from the returned players and arranges them - 
on the grass. In doing so she can get up to 
just whatever pranks she likes, considering that 
she is to be egg-less for the time being. When 
they are all ready she calls “ Go!” and the five 
players start. 

Now the “ egg-setter”” has her chance. She 
has her spoon with her, of course, and as soon as 
all the eggs have been lifted off the ground she 
can join in. How? Very simple indeed! As 
soon as anyone drops an egg she can pick it up 
(if quick enough) and rush off with it in her spoon 
—perhaps to the winning-post—providing she 
obeys the instructions on that egg. 

‘There is one other 
rule that I have not 
mentioned, but it is an 
excellent one. Suppos- 
ing a girl drops her egg, 
anyone else besides the 
“eeg-setter ”’ is allowed 
to pick it up—if quick 
enough. To do this she 
will have to throw her 
own egg away, of course, 
and she will be unwise 
to do so unless it is a 
very “‘ favourable” egg 
in chancery. But if she 
does succeed in getting 
it, then the girl who has 
been ‘robbed’ must 
either rush to pick up the thrown-away egg or 
resign herself to being last in the race. 

It is not permissible to pass inside the posts, of 
course. 

If you wish, you can use the wooden spoons 
used in ordinary egg-and-spoon races. With 
ordinary tablespoons, however, there is quite 
enough excitement, for it needs a considerable 
amount of skill to hop, and run backwards, and 
jump without having a spill occasionally. And 
spuls often mean a lot ! 

Any number of girls can play. 


INDOOR MARBLES 


ARBLES is one of the oldest games in the 
world, and yet it is nearly always played 
inthesame way. Here isa variation that 

will help to while away many a wet and dark 
evening. 


It is played on a table which is marked out as 
shown in sketch on this page. 

If you are able to stand the table right 
against the wall, the wood box or board shown 
in diagram is not required. 

The central line, with the slanting lines running 
to it, should be drawn on the table just as you see 
them on the plan. If white chalk is used, it 
can be removed with a damp rag. If there is 
any objection to marking the table in this way, 
you can get over the difficulty either by pinning 
tapes tightly across, or marking a large sheet of 
newspaper and covering the table with that. 

First draw the central lines. From this the 
side lines can be constructed at equal distances 
apart. There is no rule as to the exact spaces, 
but four inches between the lines is ample. When 
this is done, mark them “A,” “ B,” and “ Pool,” 
to save any confusion, and get ready to play. 


The Game 

Two girls or two teams play, the sides being 
called “A” and “B.” Each side is given six 
marbles, and takes it in 
turn to bowl one along 
the table from the end 
opposite to the board. 

Each marble has to be 
bowled to the top of the 
table with enough force 
to make it bounce back 
again. Supposing A is 
bowling. She must try 
and make it roll back 
into one of the divisions 
marked ‘‘ A.”’ Ifit does, 
she reclaims it, and the 
other player plays. But if it rolls into one of 
the ‘““B” divisions her opponent takes the 
marble instead, and takes her turn with that one. 

\If it goes into the pool it stays there. There 
are three pools on each side of the central dividing 
line. Marbles that roll into them stop there 
until one of the players scores. Supposing A 
gets a marble to rebound into an “ A”’ division 
on the left-hand side of the line, she takes her 
marble back, and any marbles that are in the 
three pools in the left-hand side. 

If there are only marbles in the pools on the 
right, A, if she is wise, will try to score a victory 
on that side. Of course, that won’t always be 
accomplished without a risk, because there is 
only one “ safe’”’ way of playing the game. 

Follow the dotted line at the top of the sketch. 
This is the course that A ought to take as a general 
rule, and you will soon see the reason. Even if 
the marble is bowled harder than it should be, 
it has a chance of coming to rest in any of the 
“A ” divisions. The lower line shows the course 
B should take to get the same result. 


TABLE. 
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Rules 


1. The game is finished when all the marbles 
are in one team’s hands. But if a player is 
“given ’”’ the last that her opponent has—i.e., 
her opponent rolls it into her rival’s division— 
then that girl must play one more marble herself 
to win the game. If she “ gives it back,” the 
game will, of course, continue. 

2. A marble that does not touch the board at 
the end of the table is forfeited to the opponent 
player unless it rolls into a pool, when it stays 
there. Therefore, see that all marbles bounce. 

3. If a marble settles on a line, and it cannot 
be decided which division it should be in, the 
shot is tried again. 

4. Players must not lean across the table in 
playing. 

5. A marble knocked out of a pool by another 
marble must be put back into the pool. The 
marble that knocks it out, however, must be 
allowed to come to rest, and wherever it settles 
counts as a decision. 


“ DIMPLE” 


wo splendid indoor 
games. are 
“Dimple” and 

‘* Twinkle.” 

First let me tell you 
that, if you are going to 
play “‘ Dimple,” it will 
require an evening’s pre- 
paration if you are single- 
handed, or an hour or so 
if you have chums to 
help you. The reason is 
this—that you will require thirty-five of the 
special dimple cards. 

But let me assure you that it is well worth 
your while to make the dimple cards. 

They should be constructed from a packet of 
a dozen plain postcards, each card being cut into 
three pieces. If you will look at the illustration 
you will see that eight different styles of card are 
used, seven being made of the first, six of the 
second, five of the third, and so on, as directed. 

The counting of them you will soon see when 
you glance at them. The single “ spot ” counts 
one, the two spots two, and then we come to the 
stars. The three-pointed star is three, the four- 
pointed star is four, and so on to the two six- 
pointed stars which counts twelve, or “ double 
dimple.” 

Perhaps you will say that, at first glance, seme 
of them are a trifle confusing. Admittedly. That, 
you see, is part of the fun. Of course, if you like 
you can simply make your cards with numbers 
written on them instead of stars, but it isn’t so 
exciting after a little while. Dimple causes you 


to use your eyes quickly, and when you get 
excited you will sometimes make a mistake— 
and that is what adds so much to the fun. 


The Game. 


Let us suppose for the moment that you have 
made the thirty-five cards and wish to play. 
Well, this is a game for a number—either five 
players or seven players make excellent com- 
binations, but you can play six, four, three, or 
even two players, if you like. 

The players sit round a table, and one decides 
to shuffle the cards and deal them. This is done, 
of course, with the cards face downwards, so 
that the markings are invisible. 

In the centre of the table is placed a small 
tray, which serves as “ pool.” At the start of 
the game it is empty. 

The cards are dealt out, one in turn 
to each player. Then the dealer takes up 
the top card of her pile and turns it over, 
thus starting the game. And, before we go 
further, I must say that thirteen is the lucky 
number of the game, and 
that is the number to 
be reached, if possible. 

The girl on her left turns 
up a card, then the next. 
When the points on the 
exposed cards total 
thirteen someone calls 
out “ Dimple!” 

A player making a 
wrong call of ‘ Dimple” 
pays a forfeit by placing 
tier) top< cards in the 
pool. 

Instead of turning the 


‘turn comes she may use one of them if she likes, 


instead of playing the top one of her pack—if it 
is going to secure ‘ Dimple” for her, of course. 


“Double Dimple.” 


If a girl turns up the “‘ double dimple” card, 
with the two six-pointed stars on it, she can turn 
up the next one if she likes. If the next card she 
exposes is a “‘ I’’ she will clear the pool and take up 
the played cards, and each girl has to contribute 
one card as well to her pack. That is the prize for 
winning double dimple, for it does not come very 
often. 


When to call. 


Do you see the idea of the game now? The 
calling of “‘ Dimple” is not limited to the girl who 
played the last card, although she has the pre- 
ference ina dispute. Anyone can call ‘‘ Dimple, ”’ 
and whoever says it first takes cards and pool. 
You will find the cards change hands very quickly 
when once you get going, and the girl who gets 
all the cards into her hands wins that particular 

game. Then the cards are 
shuffled, and a fresh start 
ismade. Another finish is 
to set a time-limit, and 
| the winner is the one 
holding the greatest 
number of stars. 
Modifications.—This is 
not a hard-and-fast game 
of rigid rules, but one out 
of which you must get all 
the fun you want. There- 
fore,if you feel that double 
dimple is likely to confuse 
us you at first, just leave it 


card up so that it is The small numbers beneath the cards indicate how many out and play without it. 


as S75 cards are to be made to each pattern. The counting of the 
visible, however, it is kept cards as they appear is, of course, 1,2, 3,4, 5, 6, 12 and nil. 


face downwards, so that 
no one knows which card the forfeit is, and the 
game is resumed. 


The Glad Cry of “ Dimple!” 

Fourteen points, of course, 1s too many, so 
what happens? Well, the first card played is 
taken away and put in the pool, but if it does 
not bring the total of the exposed cards below 
thirteen another card must, of course, be put in 
the pool. 

When the thirteen is reached, the glad cry of 
“ Dimple!’ is shouted. If the girl who turns up 
the last card isin the shout, she wins, otherwise the 
winner is the first girl to voice “‘ Dimple.” And 
ner reward? She takes all the exposed cards on the 
table and in the pool, turns them face downwards, 
and puts them at the bottom of her own pack. 

The forfeit cards in the pool are not taken by 
the winner of simple ‘‘ Dimple,” but she is 
allowed to glance at them, and when her next 


And here is another 
point. As I said at the 
start, you are not compelled to have ‘‘starred” 
cards. If you do not care to take this trouble until 
you have tried the game, just cut up thirty-five 
cards and number them instead of drawing the 
stars. You will have plenty of fun that way. 

But keep to the call of ‘‘ Dimple,” and insist 
on it. If a player accidentally calls ‘‘ Simple,” or 
anything like that, her call does not count. It 
must be “ Dimple ”’ every time. 


“TWINKLE,” 


HIS is a game which consists of trying 

[ to say the word “star” in such a way 

that no one notices that you sayit. How ? 

Well, we will assume that five girls are going 

to play. They sit round a table, and each one is 

provided with about six matches or other 

counters. One girl will commence something 
like the following : 
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“Iwas out the other day and saw a strange 
and startling x 

She should not be allowed to get beyond that, 
for she has said ‘‘star” in the word startling. 
If no one notices it, she can claim a match or 
counter from everyone by exclaiming “ Twinkle.”’ 
If someone does notice the “ star”’ she imme- 
diately “‘twinkles” the tale-teller, claims a 
match as her reward, and carries on with the 
story. 

For the tale-teller to ‘‘ twinkle ” anyone she 
must say at least six words after she has intro- 
duced “ star’’ before she can “‘ twinkle.” Here 
is an example of how it can be done: 

“Well, girls, this car was wrecked, and before 
it went far. The road was wet with tar, and the 
driver was thrown on to it. He jumped up, and 
rubbed his tarry hands on a man who was pas- 
sing Twinkle ! ” 

You see, “star” is contained in “ his tarry.” 
The girl who “twinkles”’ the others does not go 
on with the game, for that is not allowed after a 
“ general twinkle.” Instead, she picks on any 
girl she likes, and tells her to go on. 


Here are a few of the star words that can be 
used: start, startle, starvation, stark, stare, 
starling, etc. 

Then you need not keep to “ star ”’ unless you 
like. When you have exhuasted that one you 
can choose another simple word that can be 
brought in in a number of forms. 

A girl who, for any reason, does not want to 
take her turn of “ telling the tale’’ can pass it 
on to anyone else by suddenly handing her two 
counters and saying ‘‘ Twinkle-twinkle!”’ The 
girl so chosen must go on with the story. Of 
course, this is not likely to happen unless a girl 
has been doing very well, and wants to “‘ wake 
up’’ someone who has been rather unfortun- 
ate—perhaps lost all her matches in her 
efforts. . 

A very interesting variation of the game is as 
follows: Instead of just “ telling a story,” the 
girl who is leading the game can ask questions, 
and the girls who answer try to ‘“ twinkle”’ her. 
In this way you will soon find that everyone is 
joining in, and the fun grows fast and furious as 
the matches change hands. 
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A FINE STORY OF A GIRL'S PLUCK AND PERSEVERANCE 
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CHAP TE Res 
RIVALS FOR THE CAPTAINCY 


RE you ready? Go!” 
A As Marjorie Brown, a stop-watch in 
one hand and a handkerchief in the 
‘ other, made that remark, the three lithe, graceful 
figures at the starting-line shot forward as 
though they were arrows from an invisible bow. 
The little group of watchers leaned forward 


eagerly, and their voices rose in encouraging 
shouts. 


“ By Jove, jolly good!” 

“Go it, Olive, another inch ! ” 

“Lena; Lena! *Ouick;quckt” 

Olive Bernard and Lena Hall were close to- 
gether, running at their very hardest ; but now 
Olive was gaining, and, running well, breasted 
the tape first, Lena following her quite a yard 
behind. | ' 

With a little, breathless laugh Olive ran back 
to meet Marjorie, who had run up to the finishing- 
line. 

“Crumbs !’” she laughed. ‘That was a 
sprint ! What was the time, Marjorie ? ”’ 
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Marjorie was fiddling with the stop-watch, a 
perplexed frown wrinkling her sun-burned fore- 
head. 

“The stupid thing’s broken itself,” 
nounced dismally. 
time you finished.” 


“You're a fine timekeeper!’ grumbled Lena, 
in a peevish tone, as she shot a chagrined glance 
at Olive. ‘ And it wasn’t a fair start, anyway ! ”’ 

Marjorie looked up from the stop-watch. 


“ That’s just like you, Lena,” she said bluntly. 
“You never can take a beating like a sport. Of 
course it was a fair start.”’ 


“Tt wasn’t!’ Lena burst out hotly. ‘“‘ And I 


shall ask Miss Rayleigh to come and start us 
next practice ! ”’ 


she an- 
““T didn’t notice the exact 


There was a keen rivalry between Olive and 
Lena; but whereas the rivalry was a quite 
friendly one upon Olive’s part, Lena cherished 


a bitter hatred of the girl who always beat her at 
running and other sports. 


“Oh, well, let’s have another shot,” Olive 


said. ‘‘ Then we can soon decide whether Lena 
is faster than I.” 


They moved back to the starting-line, and 
once again Marjorie stood ready with the hand- 
kerchief. 

“One, two, three—go ! ” 

- But this time, to avoid any possibility of 
doubt, Olive purposely wavered, giving Lena a 
start. 

Of that start Lena made very good use; but 
Olive was soon running abreast with her, and 
passed Lena easily about a yard before she 
breasted the tape. 

“Jolly good! 
start?’ 

Alice King, one of Olive’s greatest champions, 
and herself a very good runner, could not keep 
the sneer out of her voice as she looked at the 
now breathless Lena. 

Lena shrugged her shoulders thoughtlessly. 

“T am not in form,” she said lightly. “I can 
run better than that.” 

“You weren’t running your best,” Olive 
admitted. “‘ Still, it was good fun.’”’ She turned 
to her friends, thus signifying that, as far as she 
was concerned, the matter was closed. ‘‘ Who’s 
coming along to the club-room ? ” 

It seemed that everyone was; and Lena, after 
a moment’s hesitation, decided to follow. 

The club-room was a cosy little apartment 


where the girls gathered together to discuss _ 
- things and totalk. Soon darkness would be falling, ° 


and it would be pleasant to group round that 
warm fire and exchange ideas and opinions. 

“Wonder if Miss Richards will be there?” 
Alice King mused. ~ 

“Not to-night,” Olive said, with an air of 
certainty. ‘I believe she stops late at the 
Towers for special courses to-night.” 

“Oh, I thought that was to-morrow!” Mar- 
jorie said. “‘ But I’m not sure. I wish I were at 
the Towers.” 

But they all wished that. The Towers was a 
large public school not many miles away, and 
Miss Richards, the president and founder of the 
Atalanta Club, was the gymnasium mistress there. 
She only visited the school at certain times 
when there were gymnasium classes, and in her 
unoccupied moments she devoted herself to the 
encouragement of athletics in the town of 
Kinghurst. 

Kinghurst was not exactly a small place, 
although its population per square mile was not 
great, and out of the district she had managed 
to gather a dozen keen girls, mostly pupils at 
the High School. . , 

The club-house nad been Miss Richards’ idea, 
and she paid the rent of it—which, of course, was 
not compensated for by the small subscriptions 
paid by the young Atalantas. » 

For the club-room was quite well furnished, 
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Now what about Olive’s 


and there were books and papers to read ; also, 
there was firing and light to pay for. _ 
Once the club-room had been an Army store- 
room, but it was cosy enough now for the girls. 
Olive had a key, but to-day there was no need 
to use it. For as their footsteps sounded on the 
gravel path the door of the hut opened, and in the 


. doorway stood Miss Richards, smiling at them. 


She was quite young and very cheery, the 
healthy colour in her cheeks being the result of 
her athletic life. 

“So glad you’ve come,” she said. 
great news.” 

“ For us?” Olive asked. ‘ Oh, how splendid ! 
A race somewhere ? ” 

The girls were always yearning for a really stiff 
race that would test their mettle, but so far the 
contests had been somewhat uninteresting. 

Was this the much-yearned-for chance ? 

Miss Richards never did satisfy their curiosity 
until they were inside the hut and their hats and 
coats had been removed. 

The president had lighted a fire, and chairs 
had been arranged around it in readiness for the 
girls coming. ‘ 

Eagerly they seated themselves in the chairs 
and looked expectantly at Miss Richards, who 
was smiling upon them. z 

She was very fond of her young enthusiasts, 
and only Lena did not reciprocate her friendli- 
ness. Lena always managed somehow to keep 
aloof. 

‘“Tt’s a race right enough,’ Miss Richards 
informed them. ‘“ And a big race, too. Have 
you heard of Sir Gilbert Harne ? ”’ 

Olive nodded. 

“Yes. Isn’t he a governor of the Towers 
school, Miss Richards ? ” 

‘““ That’s right, dear. A governor of the Towers, 
and a very important personage, as a matter of 
fact. You know, when he was younger he was a 
champion amateur sprinter, although he hasn't 
done any running for years.” 

Olive, who had seen Sir Gilbert Harne, could 
not restrain a smile. His sprightliness. had been 
buried with the past years, leaving him rather 
plump and not a little irritable. 

‘ Will he run—challenge us to a race ? ” asked 
Alice King. 

“No, dear, hardly,” smiled Miss. Richards. 
“ But he has done a rather splendid thing. He 
has offered a challenge cup.” 

“ For us 2?’ Olive exclaimed. 

And Alice King said: 

“ My word!” ; : 

“Ves, for us; but only partly. The cup is 
really to encourage running at the school. You 
know, as I’ve often told you, that the girls at the 
Towers are not at all keen on athletics.” 
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’ to some endeavour 


The Atalantas, who had seen a few of the girls 
from High Towers, could well believe that. The 
latter were far too fond of pastries and of having 
a lazy time to be good at athletics. 

“We're to run, then, against the Towers’ 
girls ? ”’ Olive asked excitedly. » 

“That is the idea,’ Miss Richards agreed. 
“You see, when the matter of the cup was 
broached, I told Sir Gilbert that really the race 
would be most tame if only the girls in the school 
competed. Were the cup in danger of being won 
by outsiders it might fire the laziest Towers’ girl 


“If they imagined the outsiders were little 
use,’ nodded Majorie. “ Splendid!” 

“And,” Miss Richards added, “ I’ve never 
seen so much excitement at the Towers. Of 
course, they’ve heard about you,” she smiled. 
The Towers girls had heard of the Atalantas from 
her, and they were very sarcastic about the club. 
“And they're determined that you shall not 
win.” 

“Have they any likely runners ? ” Olive asked 
with interest. 

“ Frankly, no. In a year, yes; but not one of 
them is in proper training, although one or two 
girls have a turn of speed. In a short race they 
might succeed, but this is a marathon.” 

And Miss Richards looked about her to see 
what effect that announcement would have. 

oe Oh ! »”? 

“A marathon !” 

© Phew |” 

The girls looked at one another. A marathon 
would mean a long road race or a cross-country 
race—a race to tax stamina to its utmost. 

There would not be a chance in this race for 
slackers, or for anyone who was not in the pink of 
condition. 

“When is the race, and how long is it, Miss 
Richards ? ”’ 

“Oh, not for a week or so yet,” said Miss 
Richards. ‘‘ And we haven’t quite decided the 
course. But it won’t be a short race, probably 
five or six miles.”’ 

“* Phew !” 

The mile was looked upon as a stiff race—but 
five miles, and perhaps six, over rough country ! 
It was enough to make even the hardiest members 
of the Atalanta Club sit up and take notice. 

“ Yes, and it will be rough going. But training 
and stamina will count,” Miss Richards assured 
them ; “and personally, I don’t doubt that the 
club will hold the cup this year. Next year, 
perhaps the Towers girls will be stronger and 
more fearsome opponents.” 

“ Olive’s the one to run for us,’”’ said Alice. 

“Oh, Lena’s the one for long distance,” said 
Olive. 


Lena smiled. 

“Yes, I think I shall bring the cup to 
the club,” she said, with smug satisfaction. 
“Tt’ll go to the club’s best runner, that is 
certain.” 

“You'll have to go off pastry, Lena,” Miss 
Richards said seriously. ‘On present form, I 
think that Olive will win, and Muriel Browne 
stands a good chance. If you do train hard, 
Lena, I think that you ought to get at least a 
place.” 

“Tt won’t be my fault if I don’t,” Lena re- 
torted. “ And I’m willing to stand or fall by the 
result ” She looked quickly at Olive. “I 
mean that the girl who wins the race ought to be 
the club captain.” 

There was a short silence then as the girls 
exchanged glances. The club had not yet elected 
its captain, but as Olive was the most popular 
girl, if not in addition the most all-round efficient 
athlete, she seemed certain to be elected. 

Lena’s suggestion rather altered matters. 

“Tt will, bar favouritism,’ Lena continued. 
‘And I must say that it’s fair. A captain should 
work for her position.” 

Once again she looked at Olive, and this time 
that girl returned the look with a smile. 

“ Hear, hear!” she said. “‘ ’'m in agreement.” 

The others nodded their heads, thinking that if 
Olive agreed, it was not for them to object. And 
anyway, not any of them doubted that Olive 
would win the big race. : 

Yet one or two of them thought it rather 
queer that Lena had made the suggestion. She 
was not usually “ sporting.” 

However, as Marjorie pointed out, Lena could 
never have gained the captaincy by election, so 
she had nothing to lose, and quite a great deal to 
gain. 

To be captain of the club was one of Lena’s 
ambitions. With whatever company she mixed 
she wanted always to be the leader, and to 
achieve that end she was prepared to go to any 
lengths. 

Admiration—that was what she asked of life, 
but unfortunately, although not unnaturally, 
contempt was more often her share. 

To-night, rather unusually, she joined in the 
conversation, talking quite vivaciously. Yet 
when they all parted, and she went home alone, 
there was nothing vivacious about her expression. 
Instead she muttered to herself insistently : 

: ines got to win—I must win—by fair means or 
oul ! 

And that last word was uttered with bated 
breath, yet accompanied by a peculiar glint in 
her eyes, a glint that showed that she would as 
soon use the foul means as the fair. 
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CHAPTER II. ten minutes past the hour arranged for the 
meeting. But Olive had not expected them to be 
on time. 
¥ word, it’s cold!” Keen though the girls all were, the prospect of 
Olive Bernard clapped her hands a run through the forest on a chilly morning was 
__ together, and stamped her feet. It not tempting. 
certainly was cold, and the wind was very keen. Early morning, before school, was the only time 
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“Hallo! Someone’s been to my locker and 
left this handkerchief!” cried Lena 


they had for practice, for during the 
day time school occupied them, and the 
evenings were too short and dusky to allow 
safe running in the woods. 


“ Hallo, here’s Alice!” Marjorie said ; 
“and Lena, too, is just behind her.” 

By the time those two were outside the 
\ hut, the other two girls taking part in the 
iN Se AWS a yy practice had arrived. 
AANA ib GLO “Oh, good, we're all here!” Olive 

TZ said. “That shows how keen we are. I 

daresay the Towers’ girls are snug in their 
beds at this moment.” 


“‘ Shows that they’ve got some sense,”’ said 
Alice King. ‘“‘ B-r-r-r-r! I’m beginning to think 
that running is a silly idea. Suppose we light a 
fire in the room and run to-morrow. It may be 
finer then.” 

“‘ Slacker!’ smiled Olive. ‘‘ You’re going to 
run now. Let’s go in and get off our shoes and 
take off our mufflers.”’ 

Into the room they trooped, and sorted out 
their things. All the shoes were kept in special 
lockers, and it was while Lena was looking in*her 
locker that she uttered an exclamation : 
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Marjorie Brown was the only other girl there, “ Hullo—someone’s been here—at my 
and she was muffled up to the neck in a thick |ocker too! Who is it ? ” 
coat, with a scarf wrapped warmly about her. No one answered, and: Lena held aloft a 


The others should have been there, for it was small handkerchief. 
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““ None of us,”’ said Olive. 
anything ? ” 

““ No—but I know I didn’t leave my shoes like 
that,’ Lena said. ‘‘ But, it doesn’t matter.” 

She put on her shoes, and drew off her coat, 
hat, and muffler. Jumping to keep warm, she 
went towards the solitary window. 

“ Br-r-r |! No wonder it’s cold in here—the 
window is open about an inch! ”’ she remarked. 

““ Window open!” Olive exclaimed. ‘ But 
I shut-it last night, I’m positive.”’ 

But there was no doubt it was open at that 
moment. 

“You did shut it—I saw you,” Alice King 


‘““ Have you missed 


said. “Perhaps Miss Richards has been 
here 4 
“Or a burglar!” said Marjorie Brown. 
“Yes, he’s got a valuable haul here,” grinned 
Olive. ‘‘ The coalscuttle, and perhaps a fire- 
iron. 


“Oh, it couldn’t be a burglar,” Lena said. 
She examined the window as she spoke, looking 
carefully at the lock. 

“Looks rather as though someone has been 
here,” she said a moment later. 

‘“ Where—how ? ” 

They all rushed excitedly to the window, and 
Lena pointed to a scratch on the woodwork. 

“Anyone could open that latch with a knife 
from the outside, and it looks as though that 
is what has happened, you know.” 

“It certainly does,” Marjorie agreed. ‘I 
said it was a burglar. Goodness—hope he isn’t 
here now! ” 

Olive laughed. 

“ Burglar! Don’t be silly! Everyone knows 
that this is a club-room. The only thing of 
value—that silver cup—hasn’t been stolen.” 

‘‘ Someone must have broken in,” said Lena, 
appearing to be greatly puzzled, “ and—who 
was it went to my locker ? ” 

“We haven’t any enemies,” Olive mused. 
“No one owes us a grudge—or would play a 
joke on us.” 

“What about the Towers girls? ’’ Lena de- 
manded. “I can’t say that I’d trust them 
velyevely iar. 

“Ola, dbkaney |” 

“ That’s unsporting ! ”’ 

Lena shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

“Sporting or not, I wouldn’t! Still, there’s 
no sense in arguing.” 

Then as Lena, with nose in the air, strolled off, 
the girls exchanged winks. They were used 
to this huffiness of Lena’s. She was always very 
high-and-mighty when she didn’t have her own 
way ; but that attitude “cut no ice”’ with any 
of them now. 


“ Ready, girls?” Olive called ont. “ T'll 


shut the window, and then we'll start. To 
Cotter’s Farm and back—that’s three miles 
altogether. Miss Richards said we ought to 
increase the distance by degrees.” 

“ Three miles!’ Marjorie gave a deep groan, 
and_ shivered. 

‘““ Soon be over,”’ Olive said cheerily. 
let’s line up.”’ 

The hut was locked, and everything was in 
readiness. In their gymnasium frecks and 
running shoes they all lined up together. The 
fairness of the start was immaterial in a race of 
that great distance, and in a rather straggly line 
they began. 

In the wood, where the paths were narrow, 
they divided into threes, trotting along at an even 
pace. 

“No footpads, 
jorie. 

“Well, we’re a match for a footpad,” Olive 
said, “‘ or at least we ought to be.” 

“ But suppose we meet footpads on the day 
of the race?” said Marjorie, whose mind 
seemed to have been diverted into gloomy 
channels. 

“You mustn’t stop even then,” Olive re- 
marked, as they ran along. ‘‘ Mustn’t stop for 
anything, unless,” she added, “it’s something 
like saving a life or breaking your leg.” 

‘Or stopping a runaway horse,” said Alice 


“ Now, 


I hope?” jerked out Mar- 


” 


King. 
“Yes. We get a lot of runaway horses and 
carts in the forest,’’ agreed Marjorie. “I 


know I’d stop though, if a footpad came up to 
me—or a mad dog.”’ 

“ Hear, hear!’ Lena agreed. 
what you would do. 
mad dog they’d run.”’ 

“TI mean I’d run,” Marjorie corrected herself. 

“Well, if a mad dog’d make you run,” Olive 
said, “‘ we ought to subscribe and buy you one. 
It’s worth a lot to see you run instead of falling 
over your nose, you know.” 

Marjorie smiled in bland good humour, and 
ran on. She was not the fleetest of sprinters, 
and she was rather inclined to give in when there 
was still a great deal more than the will that 
cried—" hold on.”’ 

In silence they went for quite half a mile, and 
then Olive suddenly stumbled and fell. 

“We'd better stop,” advised Lena, for once 
considerate. ‘‘ Something’s happened to Olive.” 


Olive was leaning against a tree, taking off 
one of her shoes. As she looked at it she paled. 
The shoe had cracked across the bottom, and the 
whole toecap had flopped back. 

Turning the shoe over, she regarded the sole. 

“My goodness! It’s been cut on the inside ! ” 
she exclaimed. 


“ That’s about 
If anyone sensible saw a 
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Without a moment’s hesitation Olive dived into the icy waters 


» Curr, Your shoe?“ Alice King echoed. 
“ But why—by whom ?” 

Olive, flushing slightly, shook her head. She 
had not meant to make that accusation, and 
she regretted her hastiness—but if she were 
inclinrd to let the matter drop, the others 
weren t. 

“Let me look,” Lena requested, and she took 
the shoe from Olive’s hand. 

‘““ Well, Sherlock Holmes ? ” said Alice King. 

Lena smiled. 

“Tt doesn’t take a Sherlock Holmes to see 
what has been done here,” she said. ‘‘ Look! 
You can see the marks made by a knife! ”’ 


Ss 


“Who on earth could have done it ?”’ asked 
Marjorie. 

There was a brief pause. 

““Goodness knows! ”’ said Alice King. 

“It would be nasty to have a thing like this 
happen during the race,’ Lena remarked. 
** Luckily this wasn’t the real race.” 

Alice whistled. 

“My word! That’s. so! It 
losing the race for certain.”’ 

“You don’t mean,” Marjorie exclaimed, 
“that—that someone might have done it——” 

“No, of course not,” Olive said quickly. 

But Lena was not so sure. 


would mean 
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“T don’t know,” she murmured. ‘‘ What 
about the window—and the burglar in the club- 
room ?.”’ 

‘“Burglars are not likely to cut shoes across 
the sole so that they split after a certain distance 
has been run,” said Alice King, whose mind 
apparently was not altogether awake at that 
early hour. 

“Some burglars—Towers’ burglars,” said Lena 
slowly. ‘‘ You can think I’m suspicious, if you 
like. But last night, as I went home, a thick 
piece of wood just missed my foot. Someone 
threw it, it couldn’t have fallen. Besides, I 
heard a girl whisper just before it happened.” 


The other girls’ faces were serious now, and 
Alice in particular looked greatly perturbed. 

Siecayt) Lhat’s asibit -thick)l| @Yougdon't 
suggest that they’d stoop to that, Lena?” 

“Tm not suggesting, I’m mentioning facts. 
The window of the club-room was open, and now 
this has happened. It might have been worse. 
You might have hurt your foot considerably.” 

‘Yes, I might,” Olive admitted slowly. “ But 
it might have been an accident ; we have no 
proof.” 

“Of course we haven’t!” Lena agreed. 
‘““ That’s where they are so clever. They are not 
likely to leave proof lying about. Gracious, 
no!” 

“Treachery is a bit low,” said Marjorie, in 
contempt. ‘‘I can’t believe it of them. If you 
really think there’s something in it, Lena, you 
ought to tell Miss Richards.” 

Lena shook her head. 

“Why? What good would it do? Miss 
Richards would only think that we were unsport- 
ing and bringing accusations that we couldn't 
substantiate. If we get definite proof, good 
enough. But I’m going to be on the watch, 
that’s all.”’ 

Olive walked slowly back to the club-house, 
while the others continued the run. They were 
somewhat perturbed. 

It was unsettling to have doubts of an op- 
ponent’s honesty. Treachery in any form was 
unpleasant to consider ; but never to know when 
one’s things were going to be tampered with was 
certainly disturbing. 

By herself, Olive tried to fathom the rather 
sinister mystery of how her shoe had come to be 
cut. She hated mysteries of this sort which 
aroused unpleasant suspicions. Of course she 
did not suspect any definite person, and she 
utterly failed to bring herself to believe that the 
Tower’s schoolgirls could ever be guilty of such a 
mean action. 

The handkerchief Lena had found was certainly 
a clue, and she wished now she had examined it 
carefully. But then Lena had taken possession 


? 


of it almost at once in her réle of detective, and 
they had only been allowed to take a cursory 
glance at the-“ clue.” 

‘“A nasty business,’ ruminated Olive. 

She paused and once more glanced at the 
slashed shoe. 

Yes, Lena was right—a knife had certainly 
been used. 

““Who could have done it ? ” muttered Olive. 

And echo answered : ‘“ Who!”’ 

She put on the shoe once more, and, 
deep in thought, Olive slowly returned to 
the club-room. Perhaps after all it was only 
the work of some silly japer—some would-be 
funny person. She would dismiss the affair 
as such. 

“ Oh, well,” said Olive, in the club-room later, 
when the matter was mentioned again, ‘“ until 
we have proof, I’m going to forget all about it. 
If we train hard, and run our best, we have 
nothing really to fear. I shan’t stop for any- 
thing, unless, of course, as I said, there happens 
to be someone drowning, or in danger, or any- 
thing desperate like that. I suppose even the 
honour of the club is secondary to a person’s 
life.” 

““Oh, rather!’ said Lena. “It would be 
bad luck to lose the race just because some duffer 
fell in the river; but it would be worse to pass 
on without knowing their fate.”’ 

There were rather surprised looks for Lena 
then. It was not at all usual for her to use such 
sentiment, and they had never before suspected 
her of any form of sympathy. Apparently there 
was another side to Lena’s hard nature. ; 

Yet all that sentiment vanished when Lena 
went back to her own house. She was, indeed, 
quite a different person from the girl who had 
talked so laudably about life saving. 

Her sister Nan awaited her, a girl who resem- 
bled Lena closely, and who was beginning to 
resemble her in character. 

‘““What happened?” Lena’s sister asked, 
when they were in their own room in the back of 
the large, old-fashioned farm-house. 

“Oh, the shoe broke across,’ Lena said, 
with a smile. “It was a bright idea of yours, 
Nan ; but it wasn’t enough.” 

“You put it on to the Towers’ girls, as you 
said you would ? ” Nan asked. 

“Yes, but it didn’t do much good. It’ll pre- 
pare them for foul play, and that’s what I meant 
lt Lone ”” She hesitated. 

' ‘ But you can’t think of the foul play,”’ nodded 
an. 

She was older in mind than in years, and in 
devising schemes, her brain was quite quick and 
cunning. 

vON O. 


I’ve got to stop them somehow. But 
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ow, I don’t know,” Lena said. “ They won't 
top for anything, and to crock them would be far 
—far too risky, I think.” 

‘‘ What about a message to keep Olive away ? 
he’s the only one that matters.” 

“She might see through it. Besides, it would 
ome out afterwards,’ Lena said. ‘‘ No. That 
yon't do. If only some duffer would fall in the 
yater, though, it might help.” 

““ How ?”’ Nan asked. 

“Why, Olive said she’d stop if someone were 
1 danger of drowning. But no one ever goes 
long by the river.” 

Nan jumped up quickly. 

as oone does. But, Lena, think! What about 
x and 

“ You—you don’t want to fall in the water ? ” 

Nan smiled. 

“No, I don’t ; but I can yell for help.” 

“ae Oh ! a”? 

“ And dodge,” she went on. 
top and look.” 

Lena caught her sister delightedly round the 
aist. 

“My word! Yes, of course! You've struck 
_! Nan, you are worth your weight in gold! 


““ She’s bound to 


t’s the idea—the very idea! Oh, my word, 
es |” 
CHAPTER III. 
A RESCUE AND A VICTORY 
RACK ! 
A It was the day of the great race, and 


outside the gates of The Towers, where 
1e race commenced, was a goodly crowd. There 
ere the girls from the school itself in number, 
id there were girls from Kinghurst. 
Besides the girls, however, there were parents 
id celebrities—governors of the school, and 
cal people of standing. 
At the sharp report of the pistol the lines of 
rls started, and quickly they sorted themselves 
it into groups. Such a long-distance event had 
»9t been know before in the district, and not 
wnaturally it had created more than usual 
terest. 
The donor of the cup was there in person, and 
id actually operated the starting pistol. 
All along the course were marks, and through 
e forest, on trees, white placards announcing 
nere the route had been placed. 
Certainly there was no excuse for a girl to lose 
t way, or to take the wrong course. 
From the very beginning the Towers’ girls 
owed their lack of training. One or two to set 
e pace tore off madly ahead. But the only 
es to follow them were those equally inex- 
rienced. 


For the ones who had trained hard knew their 
best average speed for the course, and were not 
foolish enough to exceed it. 

Olive, for the first mile, was well to the rear, 
and those girls to the front who thought that 
they would end in the same position, were 
already beginning to show signs of feeling the 
pace. 

Lena was running steadily, and keeping close 
to Olive. For the first mile or so there was not 
a great deal of difference in the order. 

Then the distance told, and one by one the 
girls dropped back. One or two even sat down 
exhausted, and complained that they could not 
go further. 

But the well-trained ones did not even waste 
their breath to sympathise. 

Seven miles was a great distance they soon 
found, and the Towers’ girls, who had entered 
in a spirit of optimism that a seven mile run was 
only the same thing as running the mile seven 
times, found their mistake. 

They had run a mile without difficulty, but 
two miles was mostly their limit. 

Gradually the weaker ones fell to the rear, and 
Olive took the lead. She did so without much 
effort, and Lena hung behind her, reserving her 
wind and stamina until she should need it. 

Already the two had left the rest of the pack 
behind, and now Lena fell back slightly. 

They were in the woods, and Lena looked to 
right and left. A glance over her shoulder told 
that the pack were behind, and the crowd too. 
Few girls had chosen to wait in the lone wood to 
watch the runners pass, and there would be few 
girls until the winning-post came into sight 
beyond the edge of the woodland paths. 

When Olive glanced back over her shoulder, 
Lena was out of sight, and she smiled slightly. 

Olive was feeling little fatigue, and was run- 
ning easily. With the rest of the pack behind, 
winning seemed easy. But she knew that they 
were not very far behind. 

If there were any delay—if she were to lose 
time for anything, then the race might even yet be 
lost. 

But there seemed no reason for delay, and 
she ran on steadily. On her left flowed the river 
swollen by recent rain, and she gave it a casual 
glance. 

It did not look at all pleasant, and she re- 
membered their walk of a morning or so back. 
Suppose someone fell in 

Then, almost as though in answer to her 
thought, there came on her left a sharp insistent 
cry of alarm. 

“Help, help!’ 

Two wild cries, then silence, such wild cries 
that the blood seemed to freeze in her veins. 
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The race momentarily forgotten, she halted, 
and stared towards the river. 

Help l> Oh;e help: 

Between the path where che stood, and the 
river bank, was dense undergrowth; but not 
for a second did Olive pause. Dashing through 
it heedless of being scratched she reached the river 
bank. 

“ Hallo!” she called. 

yay, to her ears came another cry. 

= Help 

Intently she stared, quite oblivious that on 
the path above, Lena was running by, and shortly 
after Lena, the whole pack of girls. 

But they were scarcely by when Olive caught 
sight of a girl’s hat on the river bank. 

“Stop. = she called. 

And as she called out the girl stopped, and 
moved aside. Then so quickly did it happen 
that Olive scarcely knew what had caused it, 
the girl’s foot slipped, her arms flew into the air, 
and she plunged into the fast flowing river. 

+ Oh “Help; help 1” 

It was the same voice, but with a new note of 
terror. 

A white face appeared above the water just for 
a moment, then it vanished. But~ before it 
came up again, Olive had dived headlong into the 
icy stream, and with strong strokes was making 
towards that white-faced girl. 

A few strokes, and her hand was upon the 
girl. 

“ Don’t struggle,” 
—Il’ve got you—— 

With sureness born of practice in the swim- 
ming baths, she towed the unfortunate girl back 
to the bank. 

Bxt the strong current sent her out into the 
stream, and the unhappy girl who had been saved 
from drowning, made frantic efforts to free her- 
self in sheer fright. 

“ Don’t—don’t ! 
gasped. 

Down the stream they were carried at a 
tremendous pace. Alone, Olive could have 
reached the bank, but her burden hampered her 
movements considerably. Round her, the icy 
water swirled, numbing her limbs, and making 
movement more and more difficult, almost, 
indeed, making it impossible. 

But one more valiant effort, and striking 
diagonally towards the bank, she bumped against 
the branch of an overhanging tree. 

To it she hung, and then as from a distance, a 
woman's voice spoke to her. 

“Tl take hes.missy. Ill take her!” 

A firm hand took the white-faced, terror- 
stricken girl Olive had rescued, and then Olive 
herself scrambled up on to the bank. 


she gasped. 


” 


“T’ve got you 


Leave it to me!” Olive 
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She brushed the water from her face, and then ~ 

looked at the girl. 
‘“Why—Nan!” she exclaimed. 

Nan Hall shivered, and stared wide-eyed at 
Olive. 

“ You—oh, goodness! You saved me—and— 
and—lI tried to make you lose the race.’ 

‘Lose the race, how?” Olive exclaimed 
amazedly. ; 

“Oh, don’t you understand ? ” Nan gasped: 
“Tt was a trick—a trick! I didn’t mean it—l 
didn’t mean to fall in the water ; I only meant to 
yell for help, and to delay you! But go quickly, 
or you'll lose—quick !” 

She almost pushed Olive out of the way, and 
the old woman who had helped her from the 
water, and who now stood by dazedly regarding © 
them, waved Olive on. 

“Go, girl! I will look after this child. You 
run on. The other girls have only just gone. 
Your bravery must not cost you the race.”’ 


But Olive hesitated, until a glance at the path 
above showed a Towers’ girl limping along, and 
that decided her. 

Bracing herself, she sprinted up. 

The cold dip in the icy river seemed to have 
revived her, and she went on at a remarkable 
pace. 

But it seemed to her that she went miles and 
miles before seeing any of the girls in front. Then 
she came upon one or two Towers’ girls, then 
Marjorie Brown. 

Marjorie stared at her, and tried to speak ; but 
was too far gone. 

Olive ran straight on, never looking to one 
side, never once wavering. 

Her head pounded madly, and she looked 
for Lena. She was at the bottom of it, after all. 
Nan would not have acted on her own; it was a 
trick, an obvious trick, and Lena was the culprit. 

- Every step she took seemed to make it more 
clear than ever that Lena must win. With all 
that amount of start there was no alternative. 
She simply must win ! 

How Olive kept going, she did not know. She 
was level with Alice King when the school gates 
ee into sight, and Alice was many yards behind 

ena 

Dimly through half-blinded eyes, Olive saw the 
school gates, and the crowd there. The crowd 
were shouting and waving madly. 

There could not be much further to go. It 
would soon be over, and Lena would have won 
—by trickery. She would be the club captain ! 

Only a few more yards ! 

But Lena seemed to be gradually becoming 
nearer, just as if she were pulling up. 


Perhaps, after all, there was a chance. But 


Olive’s legs seemed heavy as lead, and she 
wondered how she managed to drag them along. 

Now—now Lena was half a yard in front— 
now. 


“ Hooray ! ” 
A cheer rose to the sky deafeningvy; fran- 
tic, wild, exultant cheering. But it came 


to Olive’s ears as through a distant haze. 
Throwing out her arms, she staggered; but 


immediately she was picked up and carried. 


shoulder high. 
“ Hooray ! 
ray!” 


Hoo- 


“She’s all right— 
exhausted that’s 
all!” 

Olive, lying flat on 
the grass, opened her 
eyes as she heard those 
words, and looked up 
to see Miss Richards, 
and a tall man beside 
ner, 

The race was over— 
apparently she had 
won—perhaps she had 
come in second. She 
hardly knew. 

“ Olive! Olive!” 

Olive opened her 
eyes and gazed into the 
brown eyes of Miss 
Richards. 

“Olive—Olive, 
dear, you won; and 
Sir Gilbert says he 
was in the woods 
watching, and saw you 
perform that rescue. 
Oh, Olive! You brick. 
You saved a life, and then won the race!” 

Olive smiled faintly. 

“T only just won!” 

“You would have won by half a mile or 
more, but for that accident. You’re a heroine, 
and I’m so glad that you're to be captain 
of the club.” 

And then. later, when Olive had changed 
her clothes, she was taken before Sir Gilbert. 
How her cheeks flamed, as she heard recited 
before a large audience her deed of valour. 


Te 


Olive flung herself on the tape—a winner by inches! 


‘“ And now, just to show my appreciation of 
such a fine character, and because I want to 
know that there is at least one brave girl, and 
one brilliant one at The Towers, I want you to 
accept my offer of tuition at this school!”’ 

“At The Towers! Oh!” 

“You accept ? ” 

Olive looked across at Miss Richards, and 
received a smiling nod. 

“ Yes, I accept, Sir Gilbert. Thank you—thank 
you a thousand times.” 

And Lena Hall and 
her sister Ann—what 
did they think of it all ? 

Never were there 
two more humble and 
repentant girls than 
these two, and for a 
long while Lena was 
too ashamed to meet 
her fellow members of 
the Atlanta Club. 
Guilty conscience led 
her to believe that they 
must know the dispic- 
able part she had 
played. Moreover, she 
felt certain that Olive 
had told everyone. 

Therein she judged 
Olive by herself. Olive 
had held her tongue, for 
there was not a particle 
of revengeful feelings 
in Olive’s nature. She 
never breathed a word 
to anyone, and when 
some time later, Lena 
learnt this, she sought 
out her erstwhile rival 
and made a clean 
breast of her plotting. 

“Tt was I who slit your running shoe,” she 
confessed. ‘‘ And the handkerchief I discovered 
was really my own. I left it there purposely to 
make you think one of the Towers’ girls had 
visited the club-room. I’ve been an absolute 
pig, Olive—and—and—I’m sorry.” 

And Olive, bearing no malice, readily forgave 
her, with the result that to-day there is no 
greater admirer of Olive Bernard than Lena 
Hall, the girl who did so much to prevent her 
from being “‘ first to the tape.” ; 
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T often happens that, either in the club library 
or in your own home collection, your 
favourite books get worn and broken at the 

binding, and the bookshelf has an untidy 
appearance as a consequence. 


A CHANCE FOR THE AMATEUR 
Why not try re-binding them yourself? 
That is, if they are light and 
small, as amateur book-binding 
is unsuitable to heavy books. 
' Don’t leave them until they 
are very broken, with many pages 
loose and “‘ dog-eared.” 
We will take it that a two- 
shilling novel is to be re-bound. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 


First cut off the covers and all superfluous 
pages, such as advertisements, etc. All the 
old glue at the back must come off; it 
will, easily, if you simply brush some paste 
over it. 

Now prepare the fly-sheets. Fly-sheets are 
the blank pages that are put in to protect the 
first and last pages of a book, which get the 
most wear. Take two double sheets of thickish 
white paper and cut the same size as 
book. Attach these lightly to the 
original first and last pages by a touch 
of paste along the fold. 

You will want a scrap of book 
muslin, or similar material, measuring 
the same depth as the book, and about five or 
six inches wide. 


STICK FIRMLY 


Brush the back of the book thickly with some 
strong glue, working it well into the grooves, 
then fix the muslin on it as in Figure 1, 
leaving “flaps ’’ as hinges between the book 
and cover. It is very important that this 
‘should stick firmly, because the 
muslin holds the book in its covers. 

Of course, it must be perfectly 
dry before anything further is 
done to it, so leave it in a 
warm, dry place for a few hours 
—overnight, if possible—and in 
the meantime you can be getting 
on with the cover. For this take 
two pieces of cardboard one-eighth 
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of an inch larger all round than the book, except 
the side where the binding comes, which should 
be an eighth of an inch smaller. 

If they are not too old and broken, perhaps 
the same covers will do again. 


THE MATERIAL FOR THE BINDING 

Now decide what material you are going to 
cover the cardboard with. Case- 
ment cloth is strong and useful, 
or for a better book mercerised 
poplin does very well. Choose a 
dark colour, or it will soon get 
dirty in use. Place the card- 
board on the material a quarter of 
an inch wider apart than the thick- 
ness of the book. See Figure 2. 

It may be necessary to stiffen 
the back with a strip of thick paper. This 
should be tacked temporarily, as glue marks the 
casement cloth. If you are going to work the title 
in silk along the back, it should be done at this 
stage, tacking the stiffening on at the same 
time. 

Paste the edges of the turnings and fold 
neatly over on to the cardboard, cutting some 
of the material away at the corners to lessen 
the thickness. Press till dry. 

THE FINISHING TOUCHES 

Now put the book and the cover 
together, place the book in position 
between covers as in Figure 3, and glue 
the hinges on to the cardboard. 

Then paste the first fly-sheet on to the cover 
to make it tidy inside, and slip an odd piece of 
paper inside each cover to protect the book from 
glue, and press for about twenty-four hours. 

Stencilling is an excellent form of decoration, 
and if the title is short, the letters themselves 
might be stencilled. Old English letters make 
bold stencilled words if carefully cut out. 

Always make a point, when you are doing 
anything of this sort, of being 
scrupulously neat! Such a lot 
depends on it. 

You may use the very best of 
materials, and carry out every in- 
struction given above, but if you 
are not careful to be neat, your 
finished work will not please you, 
nor will it do you credit when 
others come to examine it. 


STUD IE 


A Diverting Long Complete Story, Telling 
of a very Strenuous Competition Between 


the Fourth Formers of Cliff House Schoo! 
By HILDA RICHARDS 


EDD—— 


CHAR LE RS I: 


MISS PILKINGTON ON THE WARPATH! 


OMETHING was amiss ! 
Anyone could have told that by the 
excited flush on Barbara Redfern’s cheeks ; 
also by the fact that she was ascending the main 
staircase at Cliff House school two at a time. 

As captain of the Fourth Form, Barbara 
should have been much more dignified; she 
should have ascended the stairs in stately manner, 
looking exceedingly demure. 

That, at least, is how Miss Primrose, the Head- 
mistress, would have desired her to behave. It 
was fortunate for Barbara, indeed, that she was 
not in sight of Miss Primrose at that moment. 


True, a monitress saw her, and was half- 
inclined to call out: but, by the time she had 
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made up her mind to do so, Barbara was out of 
sight. 

Gripping the beautifully polished banisters, 
Barbara forged on. To climb those broad stairs 
so quickly was an athletic feat, but then Barbara 
was an athlete, and the task did not present 
great difficulties. 

“Phew!” she gasped as she reached the 
landing above. Then her blue eyes danced 
merrily, and with a toss of the head she flung 
back her dark hair. 

With a quick recovery of breath, along the 
Fourth Form corridor she dashed, past the 
closed doors, until she reached a study on the 
stout door of which was fixed a plate bearing 
the number four. 

She gripped the handle, and flung open the 
door. From inside came a smothered gasp, and 
then a voice said distinctly : 

“« Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ?’ ”’ 

Barbara smiled, and entered the study. She 
was not surprised at what she saw, aithough a 
stranger might have been. Indeed, there was 
good reason for surprise; for before the mirror 


over the fireplace stood a girl, whose figure was 
enveloped in a tablecloth. 

It was Mabel Lynn, and Mabel was acting ! 

“T say, Mabs,” Barbara exclaimed. 

Mabel Lynn, in a tone of mingled contempt, 
indignation, and inquiry, demanded once again : 

“* Did this in Cesar seem ambitious ?’” 

“Not a bit,’ Barbara said. ‘‘ Give Shake- 
speare a rest, dear. I’ve just seen the Head- 
mistress——”’ _ ; 

““« When .the poor hath cried,’’’ went on 
Mabel Lynn, in ferocious tone. “ ‘ Cxsar-r-r 
hath wept!’ ” 

“You'll be weeping in a minute, if you don’t 
dry up 2 
» tAmbition I* >) ~ scoffed 
should be made of sterner stuff 

Barbara breathed deeply, and shook her fist 
at her actress chum. Then she turned to the 
other occupant of the study, Bessie Bunter, the 
fattest girl in the Form? 

Bessie was ruefully rubbing the back of her 
neck, and glaring indignantly through her thick 
spectacles at Barbara. 


Mabel 


hoy ae} 


Lynn, 
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“You m-m-m banged mum-mum-my 
head!” she grunted, speech being rendered 
rather difficult by the sticky toffee she was 
consuming. 


“Banged your head ? ”’ Babs inquired, with a 
emule: Sorry! I thoughts Tpfelts the door 
bounce. Thank goodness it hit something soft.” 
Then she became serious, and took ‘ Mark 
Anthony ” by her toga-cum-tablecloth. 

“Mabs! Mabs! Do turn the tap off!” she 
pleaded. 

Mabel waved her aside, and went on with her 
fiery oration. 

Mabel was often taken “like that.” Other 
girls in the Form studiously avoided the esteemed 
works of William Shakespeare ; but Mabel went 
out of her way to learn yards and yards of it off 
by heart. 

At last Mabel was silenced, and she turned to 
Babs. 

“Think that’s better?” she inquired anxi- 
ously. 

“Much,” agreed Barbara. ‘“‘ Now, what I 
came Ss 


“That last bit is certainly much better,” 
Mabel said with visible pride. ‘ But it’s rather 
difficult to get the right atmosphere of old Rome 
with Bessie Bunter chewing toffee and silly 
duffers coming in 

™ Thanks,’ smiled*-Barbara. ‘ But listen, 
dear. It’s important. I’ve just seen Miss Prim- 
rose with Miss Pilkington.” 

Mabel’s face wreathed into a smile. 

‘“Pilky,” she said, comprehending. 


¢ My 


word! What’s she after now ? 
ink-pots ? ” 

Miss Angelina Pilkington was a member of 
the Cliff House Board of Governors, and there- 
fore a power to be considered. Miss Pilkington 
meant to be considered. For the improvement 
of Cliff House she had many ideas, and often 
and often it had come to a battle royal between. 
her and Miss Primrose, the Head-mistress. 

“Not ink-wells this time.” said Babs. ‘“ Al- 
though I think I'll give my desk a rub-up on the 
off-chance of her investigating them. As a. 
matter of fact, Mabs, it’s studies. A study 
inspection !” 

Mabel Lynn gave a little whistle of dismay, 
and glanced round the study. Then she looked 
at Barbara, and they exchanged grins. 

The table-cloth was still wrapped round Mabel, 
and on the floor were all manner of papers, mostly 
Mabel’s various favourite parts. By the window 
hung Bessie Bunter’s ragged parrot, and below 
it the floor was literally sprinkled with seed. 

“It may want dusting,’ ventured Mabel. 

“T sus-say,”’ stammered Bessie Bunter. “I 
—TI think I’ve got an appointment, you girls.” 

And Bessie prepared to slink away. Barbara, 
however, caught her by the arm. 

“Woah,” she said. “‘ This is where you join 
in. If there’s a study inspection, Study No. 4 
has got to come out on top, see? And as you 
have made most of the litter, it’s up to you to 
help tidy it.” 

“Oh, really, Babs. But—but I want to go 
down and—and see if my remittance has come,”’ 
said Bessie lamely. 

“T can tell you that,” grinned Barbara 
“Tt hasn’t. What’s more, it never will.” 

“Oh, really, Babs!” Bessie said loftily. “I’m 
expecting a fiver at any minute now. My titled 
relations a3 

But Barbara had listened to that tale too 
often ; and she was not going to listen to it any 
longer. Gently, but firmly, she took hold of 
Bessie Bunter’s cable-like pigtail, and the fat 
girl commenced work. 

Bessie, despite her queer points, was good- 
natured, and an appeal for the honour of the 
study soon set her working. 

““Mum-may as well put this old rubbish on 


Reforming the 


the fire,”’ she said, picking up one of Mabel’s 
parts. 

“Here! That’s mine. You leave it alone, 
Fatima!” Mabel exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, dear, I 


don’t know where on earth to begin!” 


It was a problem which Barbara for the 
moment could not solve. 


“Anyway, I’ll warn Clara and Marjorie,” 
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shew-saids It wouldn't: be 
thern in the dark.” 

Clara Trevlyn, Marjorie Hazeldene, with Dolly 
Jobling, shared No. 7 study, which in their 
opinion was the study of the Fourth Form. 
Needless to say, Babs held a different opinion. 
Much rivalry existed in consequence, but it was 
friendly rivalry, as shown by Babs’s action in 
warning the occupants of No. 7 that Miss 
Pilkington was on the warpath. 

Tap! 

Barbara rapped her knuckles on the door, and 
a strident voice called out “ Come in!” The 
voice belonged to Clara. Strident, as a matter 
of fact, rather ex-— 
pressed Clara her- 
self. There never 
could have been a 
bigger tomboy, or 
yet a girl with 
larger heart. 

As Barbara enter- 
ed the study she 
found that a lively 
discussion was in 
progress. 

Clara, with her 
bobbed hair sticking 
out like an Indian’s, 
was fiercely holdinga 
hockey-stick; whilst 
Marjorie Hazeldene, 
gently smiling, 
divided her atten- 
tion between Clara 
and her crochet. 

But it was at the 
third member of the 
study that Barbara 
now looked. 

Dolly Jobling, her 
face glowing red, 
was leaning over the 
fire. In her hand she 
held a frying - pan, 
whilst in the frying- 
pan was the weirdest concoction that Barbara 
had ever seen. It might have been molten lead, 
or it might have been mud. Whatever it was, 
however, it was on the point of catching fire. 

The fact was that Dolly, in the excitement of 
her argument with Clara, was tilting the frying- 
pan and waving a spoon indignantly. 

‘Rubbish ! ”’ said Clara emphatically, as she 
gave Barbara a careless nod. “ You could have 
put it in goal easily enough from where you were.’ 

“How?” demanded Dolly. “If I could 


have I would——-” : 
Clara gripped the hockey-stick and waved it 


fair to leave 


Babs came in with a rush, 
much to Bessie Bunter’s 
dismay. Mabel Lynn, how- 
ever, remained absorbed in 
her recitation, and heard 
neither Bessie’s protest nor 
Babs’ entrance 
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airily, just missing the clock on the mantel-piece. 

“Suppose that was the goal,” she said, in- 
dicating the clock. 

She turned her head, swung the stick, and there 
was a clank ! 

“Goal!” said Babs joyously. “ Goal!” 

And she darted forward just in time to save 
the clock from toppling from the mantelpiece. 

“Do be careful, dear,” warned Marjorie 
Hazeldene gently. 

But Ciara was too preoccupied with her own 
thoughts to consider the danger of hockey in the 
study. 

“T’m giving a demonstration,” frowned Clara. 
“ Now, the clock is 
the goal, and you 
stood there. Mar- 
jorie’s” crochet 
cotton will do for 
the ball.” 

oe Claravmdean 
protested Marjorie. 

Barbara watched 
as Clara took aim, 
but all the time with 
. half an eye on the 
* fire. It would not 

be many minutes 
' before the frying- 
~ pan tipped into the 
fire with disastrous 
results. It usually 
did when Dolly 
Jobling manipulat- 
edit 

SIN OM” 
Clara. 

Shes pimade aa 
mighty swipe, and 
the crochet ball flew 
through the air. 
But it did not make 
a bee-line for the 
clock... git stool 
much lower path, 
and there was a 
wail trom Dolly Jobling as the crochet wool 
hit her in the eye. 

SLi 

She staggered back, and the frying-pan fell 
into the flames. There was a sudden sizzle, and 
then a mighty bonfire. 

“ Hooray!” cried Babs. “‘ Hooray!” 

iota, haa hail 

The smoke belched forth, and Dolly, in a 
frantic effort to move the frying-pan, burnt her 
fingers. It was practical, quiet Marjorie who 
finally moved it by using a duster. 

But the smother still remained. 


tee 


i” 


said 


In the midst of the confusion there came a 
knock at the door. 

“Come in, duffer,”’ said Clara. 

The door opened and a stately person entered. 
The girls, transfixed, stared, and then jumped to 
their feet. 

Miss Primrose ! 

“Oh, my only aunt ! ” muttered Clara. “ That’s 
done it!” 

Miss Primrose sniffed, and, affixing her pince- 
nez afresh, she looked at the fire. From behind 
her came a sharp voice. 

“ Dear me, what ever is this ? A bonfire 

Into the study sailed a lady whom the girls 
knew only too well as Miss Angelina Pilkington. 
Miss Pilkington sniffed noisily, then she looked 
at the girls. With a suddenness that made the 
girls jump she raised her umbrella. ‘ Who 
has lit this bonfire?’ she demanded. 

Clara Trevlyn grinned broadly. 

“How dare you laugh!” stormed Miss Pilk- 
ington. “‘ Am I to be insulted, Miss Primrose ? ”’ 
she demanded, turning a glittering eye upon the 
Head-mistress. 

‘“Dear me, no!” Miss Primrose said mildly. 
“ The girls wouldn't think of doing such a thing ! 
I imagine that they have had a minor accident.” 

Miss Pilkington, who did not believe in making 
excuses for anyone, snorted, and turned to the 
fire. As she did so her eye fell upon the frying- 
pan and its contents. 

The toffee had not been improved at all by 
having caught slightly, and Dolly cast a rueful, 
regretful glance at it. 

Miss Pilkington’s glance was not at all regret- 
ful, only ominously baleful, and with a sudden 
movement she prodded the toffee with her um- 
brella. There the ferrule stuck, and as she 
raised the umbrella the pan and the toffee 
remained attached. 

Miss Pilkington gave an indignant cry, and 
shook her umbrella as a dog might a rat 

“Glue!” she cried in horror. ‘‘ I might have 
known it by the smell.” 

And then from three of the girls came a merry 
peal of laughter, but the fourth looked woefully 
indignant. Needless to say, this was Dolly 
Jobling. 


” 


CHAPTER IT: 


MARCIA LOFTUS SCORES 


NDER the freezing eye of Miss Pilkington and 
the stern reproof of the Head-mistress the 
laughter died away, and very serious indeed 

were the girls’ faces. 

“Making glue in the study!” said Miss 
Pilkington. ‘‘ Doubtless for the purpose of 
practical jokes. Who made this glue?” 


‘““T made it, Miss Pilkington,” mumbled Dolly. 
“ But it’s not glue; it-—it’s toffee.” 

“Totes } = 

Miss Pilkington, in great surprise, raised her 
umbrella with the frying-pan still adhering to 
it. Very closely she scrutinised the toffee, and 
sniffed it. 

“This is more impudence!” she declared 
angrily. ‘“‘ This is not toffee! I refuse to believe 
it! This is some horrible smelling form of glue ! 
Oh!” 

She gave that cry of anguish as the frying-pan 
fell from the end of her umbrella and descended 
on to her toe. And then as she hopped on one 
foot Miss Pilkington hopped into the frying-pan, 
and stuck there. 

OLS eg 

“My word!” 

The girls simply stared at the extraordinary 
sight of Miss Pilkington with one foot on the 
carpet and the other firmly embedded in Dolly’s 
toffee. It was indeed an extraordinary sight, 
and the girls simply could not restrain their 
broad smiles. 

Only Dolly Jobling was serious, being indeed 
almost on the verge of tears at the sight of the 
wonderful toffee being so ill-treated. 

This way and that Miss Pilkington walked, 
but the frying-pan remained firmly attached to 
her foot. 

Clank! It bumped against a chair, and Miss 
Primrose, in great concern, murmured : 

““Dear.me! Allow me! How unfortunate!” 

Miss Primrose was quite dazed. She was a 
dignified woman, and never before had it been 
her misfortune to see a governess of the school in 
such an undignified predicament. 

Outside the half-opened study door some girls 
had gathered. Miss Primrose was hidden from 
view ; likewise Miss Pilkington, who now stood 
behind the door, where she had hobbled in 
her- endeavour to remove the offending frying- 
pan. 

“ Hallo!” said Freda Foote, known as the 
Fourth Form humorist, poking her head into the 
doorway. ‘‘ Another bonfire, Dolly ? ” 

EeonUsH lee 

‘““What are you pulling that face for, Babs? ” 
asked Freda, in great surprise. ‘ Had some of 
Dolly’s toffee ? ”’ 

‘No, no!” hissed Babs. ‘“‘ G-go away !”’ 

Miss Pilkington at this point succeeded in 
removing the frying-pan from her shoe, and she 
and Miss Primrose stepped towards the doorway. 
As they appeared, there came a gasp from the 
passage. 

Aly Ags 

Oia 

“ Girls, disperse |’ said Miss Primrose. “ How 
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pe you make this unseemly noise! How dare 
you!” 

The girls promptly vanished, and a moment 
later there came from the neighbouring studies 
the sounds of frantic tidying. 

Miss Pilkington, with a stormy face, returned to 
the room and surveyed the four serious-faced girls. 

“ This,” she said, in deep sarcasm, “ this is 
how you keep your studies! The governors do 
not know of this; they do not realise how you 
misuse your privileges! How would you like to 
be deprived of your studies, to be herded together 
as the other children are ? ” 

Murmurs intimated that they would not like 
it at all. 

““T—I was only cooking !”’ said Dolly Jobling. 

“Silence! How dare you presume that I am 
so simple as to be misled by such a statement ! 


You were manufacturing glue, hideous glue! It 
cannot be tolerated in cur school ! ” 

Miss Pilkington always spoke in that way. 
As Clara said indignantly, she might have built 
the place. 

““We—we’re awfully sorry,” apologised Bar- 
bara. “‘ We didn’t know you were coming at 
that moment.”’ 

“Oh, I dare say not!” Miss Pilkington said, 
in biting sarcasm. ‘‘I dare say not! Doubtless, 
had you known, you would have acted in a 
totally different manner! ” 

There was no arguing with her ; Barbara could 
see that, and wisely she maintained a still tongue. 

“ These rooms,”’ said Miss Pilkington, in more 
level tones, “‘ are the property of the governors, 
you must remember, and I insist that they 
are kept tidy.”” She looked expressively at 


In the midst of the confusion, the door opened, and the headmistress looked in 
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““T shall inspect 
“and I shall expect 
You understand, 


Miss Primrose, then sniffed. 
these studies again,”’ she said, 
to find them very different. 


girls 2?” 
“Yes, Miss Pilkington.” 
“Very -good | ” 


Miss Pilkington took her departure, and for a 
fraction of a second there was silence in Study 
No. 7; then the storm broke. 

“She called my toffee glue!” 

“ The—the interfering old 

“What’s wrong with the study ? ” 

“Tt’s all rubbish ! ” 

Barbara Redfern smiled in a superior way. 

“The study is a bit grubby,” she said, wrink- 
ling her brow in mock seriousness. ‘‘ You kids 
are so slack. J wonder she didn’t make you 
wash your hands, Clara. As for Dolly’s 
toffee 

Then, before the outraged members of Study 
No. 7 were able to reply, Barbara was scudding 
along the corridor towards her own study, 
wondering what had happened there. 

When Miss Pilkington was’ on the warpath 
there was no telling what might have happened. 

At any rate, all along the corridor there were 

the sounds that told of a hasty spring cleaning. 

- Back in Study No. 4 Barbara found things 
much more in order. 

“ Topping!” she exclaimed, 
with approval. 


glancing round 


“Yes, I think it does look better,’ Mabel - 
agreed. ‘If only we could get rid of that silly 
parrot of Bessie’s.” 

“You leave my pup-parrot alone!” said 


Bessie Bunter indignantly. ‘‘ Dear old Polly !”’ 

“Wouldn’t touch her with a barge pole,’ 
Mabel assured her. ‘“‘ Not that Pilky will recog- 
nise her as a parrot, though. Parrots, as a rule, 
have feathers i 

“Polly’s got plenty of feathers,” 
with a proud blink at the scraggy bird. “ Pretty 
Polly, wolly—booful birdie-wirdie,” she said 
contorting her fat features into an ingratiating 
smile, which not unnaturally caused the parrot 
to screech. 


said Bessie 


“Don’t worry her,” advised Babs. “ We 
don’t want her to start that row.” 
“ That’s singing,” blinked Bessie. ‘“‘ Besides, 


I wasn't worrying her.”’ 

“You were looking at her,” said Babs with 
deadly seriousness that quite took the fat girl 
in. ‘And that’s enough to make anyone 
screech ! ’ 

Then she smiled, and Bessie’s indignation dis- 
appeared. Barbara had a wonderful smile; 
Mabel said that it was so warm and kindly that it 
could melt snow. It could melt away most frowns. 


“ That’s all right now,” said Mabel. ‘‘Let’s 
go and see the fun” 

They went out into the corridor where Miss 
Pilkington’s tones could be distinctly heard. 
She had just inspected the study shared by 
Phyllis Howell and Philippa Derwent, and her 
comments had been the reverse of laudatory. 

“She says we shouldn’t keep. hockey sticks 
in the study,” reported Phyllis indignantly. 
Phyllis was a hockey enthusiast. 

“ And she’s made me take down that topping 
picture of our horse at home—the best picture 
in the study,” said Flap Derwent. Philippa was 
always called “Flap” by her friends, and, like 
most Australians, her friends were legion. She 
actually hailed from Tasmania, but, as Freda 
Foote said, you couldn’t expect to make minute 
distinctions about places so many thousands of 


miles away. 

“What rubbish!’ said Barbara sympa- 
thetically. 

“Yes, wasn’t it,” said Flap. “She says 


she doesn’t approve of horses.” Flap frowned 
ponderously. “I don’t trust people who aren’t 
fond of horses. Horses are more noble than 
human beings.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Mabel in sympathy. 
“ But donkeys are always jealous of horses.” 

And Philippa was greatly consoled with this 
theory. 

““ Where is she now ?”’ asked Barbara. 

But she need not have asked. Miss Pilkington, 
with a frown on her face, emerged from another 
of the studies, where evidently ereuytbing had 
not been as it should. © 

So far, only one study had been to her liking 
—that belonging to Annabel Hichens, the old- 
fashioned girl. Annabel had a belief that a 
woman’s place was in the home, not playing 
hockey ; and in consequence Annabel’s time was 
largely spent in cleaning the study. It had been 
rather unfortunate that she had been surprised 
in the middle of a spring-clean, with all the 
furniture topsy-turvy and dust covers over 
everything. The study was perhaps not at its 
best—but it showed that Annabel had been 
trying. 

“H’m!’’ was all that Miss Pilkington said 
to Study No. 4. However, that was better than 
a lecture, and Mabel Lynn felt that her labour 
had not been entirely lost. 

There was one more Study to inspect, and 


Miss Pilkington swept majestically towards 
it, with Miss Primrose bringing up the 
rear. 


The other girls, having been through it them- 
selves, did not see why they should not witness 
this last exciting scene. 

Miss Pilkington had left a: trail behind her. 
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On ‘several unfortunate heads punishment had 
fallen ; there were impositions for slovenliness, 
and sometimes for rudeness in a retort. 
Foote’s punning had been temporarily curtailed 
—two sets of a hundred lines had tended to 
lessen her interest, in the art. iy 

The last study belonged to Marcia Loftus and 
Nancy Bell. | 

“Marcia will wriggle out,” said Clara. ‘‘ Trust, 
Marcia !” 

And that was the general opinion. Marcia 
was the meanest natured girl in the Fourth, 
ready for any slyness and deceit, and on that 
account thoroughly disliked by her Form- 
fellows. 

But they were anxious to see what was to 
happen. Marcia Loftus was far too cunning to 
be caught “napping ’”’—of that they were all 
quite sure—but they wanted to know what she 
would do. 

Therefore they crept forward as near as they 
dared when Miss Pilkington tapped on the door. 

Inside the study, Marcia Loftus raised her 
thin face as the knock came at the door, and 
winked at the girl who was with her. 

Nancy Bell had been reading a light novel 
when the alarm had come. But that novel was 
out of sight entirely. The study was very, very 
neat—made so by the expedient of ramming 
everything out of sight behind cupboards and 
under low pieces of furniture. 

When Miss Pilkington entered she found them 
doing preparation, writing assiduously, with 
school books neatly arranged on the table. 

But that was not all. An almost better im- 
pression was conveyed by a neat notice that 
hung on the wall over the small bookcase. 


“ CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO GODLINESS.” 


That is what the small notice said in plain. 


black and white. The black part was not yet 
dry as Nancy Bell had written it in rather a 
hurry, but the dampness did not spoil the im- 
pression, and it is doubtful if Miss Pilkington, 
who was rather short-sighted, even noticed how 
recently it had been inscribed. 

“ Dear me! How welcome this study seems,” 
she remarked. “ These two girls, how busy they 
ares 

Miss Primrose looked at the two girls rather 
doubtfully as they rose to their feet. The head- 
mistress kept a close eye upon the various Forms, 
and there were few girls whose characters she 
did not know. 

What she had learned of Marcia Loftus had 
not pleased her, and certainly Marcia had never 
struck her as a gitl likely to interest herself in 
school-work, 


Freda, 


Besides, Marcia’s smirk just now was distinctly 
sly. . 

From the passage there came a slight snigger 
as the text on the wall was seen. But Miss 
Pilkington did not snigger. She beamed. 

“You two girls seem to understand the rudi- 
ments of life,” she said. ‘‘ Cleanliness—ah! If 
only you could teach the other little girls to keep 
their rooms tidy and clean!” 

“We do try,” said Marcia virtuously. ‘“‘ We’re 
always telling them, aren’t we, Nancy?” 

There was a gasp from the corridor as Nancy 
Bell seriously nodded her head. 

“We are,” she agreed. ‘“‘ But they won’t 
listen. They sneer at us for being so tidy.” 

_ “Indeed! Such persecution must cease,” 
Miss Pilkington said. ‘I am very pleased that 
you girls are here to set so splendid an example. 
It seemed at first that there was not one girl in the 
whole Form capable of tidiness. You have 
opened my eyes fe 

“AS a rule the girls are very tidy,” 
Primrose murmured. . 

“Hm!” Miss Pilkington said doubtfully. 
“ T have made a mental decision,” she announced 
suddenly. ‘I will award a prize for the tidiest 
study furnished in the best taste.” 

As she made that announcement the buzz in 
the corridor outside intensified. 

“Perhaps you will make that known, Miss 
Primrose,” the prize-giver murmured. 

“T will post a notice to that effect,’ Miss 
Primrose agreed. 

But there was no need for that. When Miss 
Pilkington had taken her departure, the girls 
were still talking of the prize. It was not so 
much a question of the value of the prize—but 
because Marcia, the sneak of the Form, should be 
praised. 

“My word,” said Babs in Study 4. 
going to bag that prize, Mabs.” 

And the leader of every other study was mak- 
ing the same remark, for here indeed was a chance 
to prove which after all was the best study. 


Miss 


‘“ We're 


CHAPTER III. 
WHO WILL WIN ? 


‘(Gales down to hockey ?”’ 
Philippa Derwent asked that question 
the following day as she met Clara 
Trevlyn in the Fourth Form corridor. It was a 
Wednesday, and therefore a half-holiday at 
Cliff House. Most halfers were occupied by 
hockey, but this particular afternoon there was 
no match. That fact, however, was not likely to 
stop keen hockey players from playing. 
It was usually easy to rake up two teams, for 
if there were not enough girls of the Fourth the 
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Third were always ready, and even a few of the 
Fifth would condescend—in a lordly manner of 
course—to take a hand. 

But this afternoon Philippa was finding a 
difficulty in raising a team. So was Phyllis 
Howell, her chum. 

Barbara was busy in Study No. 4. The door 
had been locked, and no answer had been re- 
turned to repeated rappings. 

“You're coming later, of course?” supple- 
mented Phyllis Howell, staring at Clara. 

Clara, as a rule, was a tremendous enthusiast, 
and could not be kept away from the hockey- 
field. Strange to say, at the present moment she 
exhibited no keenness, and, instead of the ac- 
customed hockey-stick, she was carrying a hard 
broom ! 

“Going to sweep the study ?”’ asked Phyllis, 
taking what she considered to be a tactful in- 
terest in Clara’s doings. 

Ciara waxed sarcastic. 

“No, I’ve got this to mow the jolly old lawn,” 
she retorted. 

“You mean you're going to frowse indoors?” 
said Philippa. 

“No, I’m going to be busy,” returned Clara— 
“very busy. I don't suppose you know what 
that means!” 

And without further exchange of remarks 
Clara marched away, the broom on her shoulder. 
She frowned slightly as she glanced through a 
window at the pleasant green fields. She would 
have liked to play, the ground looked so attrac- 
tive, and hockey at any time was so splendid. 

But it couldn’t be done. She set her lips and 
marched on to Study No. 7. To gesist such a 
temptation as hockey was, for Clara, a great 
achievement, and it spoke well for her loyalty to 
the study. 

“ Just met Phyllis and Flap,” she said when 
she closed the door of the study. “ Topping 
day for a game of hockey.” 

“ Ripping !”’ agreed Dolly Jobling. “ But 
duty before pleasure, you know. We've got to 
make No. 7 top study.” 

Dolly was on her hands and knees. There 
was a pail of water beside her, and quite half a 
pail of water on the floor. Also there was soap. 

Marjorie was repairing the curtains. ' They 
needed it—indeed, they had not looked quite 
the same since Clara had caught her foot in 


them. Clara, by the way, was always catching: 


her foot in things. 
“Don’t knock the pail over, Clara,’ warned 
Dolly as she scrubbed vigorously. ; 
The study at the present moment looked 
rather like a model of the Pacific Ocean. Con- 
sidering the size of the study, the amount of 
water it could coritain’ was--remarkable. : -. 


Freda Foote opened the door and peeped in. 

“Hallo!” she said cheerily. ‘‘ What’s the 
game here? Making a swimming-bath, Dolly ?” 

“ Buzz off!” said Clara, in her slangy way. 

“ There’s a great wet patch on the ceiling 
below,” informed Freda. “‘ But that doesn’t 
matter. Why don’t you get a hose, Dolly?” _ 

Dolly raised the scrubbing-brush and shook 
it playfully in the direction of Freda. That girl 
dodged in time, and the water splashed on the 
wall. 

“Now see what you’ve done!” cried Clara. 
“Oh, you duffer ! ” 

“Tt was Freda’s silly fault,” grumbled Dolly. 

“ Yes—get out, Freda,’”’ ordered Clara. “If 
you can’t be quiet when we’re busy a 

“And you might pass me that scrubbing- 
brush, please,”’ said Dolly, for the scrubbing- 
brush, as a result of an extra heavy scrub, had 
flown out of her hand. 

Freda picked it up. 

“Catch!” she said. 

The brush went through the air and Janded— 
splash! right in the pail. Water shot up in a 
fountain, and Dolly Jobling gave a yell as it 
splashed over her. 

Up she staggered, thirsting for vengeance ; but, 
unfortunately, she had just soaped that portion 
of the floor, and her feet shot from under her. 
She met the pail en route, and the contents 
welled forth with a mighty splash. 

That was just like Dolly Jobling. Clara was 
clumsy enough, but she was carefulness personified 
compared with Dolly. 

In a moment the study was a veritable sea, 
and Freda Foote retreated down the passage 
laughing. 

Halting outside Study No. 4 she knocked on 
the door. 

“ Hallo! What’s on in there ? ” she asked. 

““ Never you mind,”’ came Babs’s voice. 

““Mum-mind your own bub-business,’”’ came 
the reedy tones of fat Bessie Bunter. ‘“ You 
needn’t think we’re doing up the study, because 
we're not.” é 

Bessie’s voice died away in a gurgle as if a 
hand had been placed on her mouth. 

“Oh, you’re doing up the study?” asked 
Freda. 

But there was a frigid silence, and although 
she asked several questions, she received no 
reply. Freda. wandered away and tried other 
studies. es se a 

It seemed that everyone was similarly engaged, 
and that everyone was similarly secretive. -- On 
such a sunny day under-ordinary circumstances, 
they would all have been out-of doors, but-to-day 
everyone was busy, © We"asn 1g @ 25 Ten Ag 

From almost every study came the*sound-of 
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“Catch!” cried Freda. But it was the pail and not Dolly Jobling that caught the scrubbing-brush 


splashing, of sweeping, and of hammering. 
Inside tables were being repaired, pictures hung, 
and desks and bookcases, that had the accumu- 
lated rubbish of months, were receiving much- 
needed cleaning up. 

Annabel Hichens, with a duster tied round 
her head, emerged from Study No. 5. No. 5 was 
not Annabel’s study, it was the one that Phyllis 
Howell and Philippa Derwent shared, but those 
two girls had not evinced a great interest in the 
cleaning process. Annabel had offered to show 
them how, and now she was getting busy. 

‘Will you show me how to sweep, please ? 2 
asked Freda meekly. 

Annabel looked at her loftily. 

‘Tf I have time. Perhaps now a few of you will 
be wishing that you had taken my advice. A 
woman’s place is in the home. The hockey field 
is all right for the other sex—men can afford 


to waste time. But a woman’s day is never 
done.” 

‘““Oh, my word!” said Freda. “ Go on, this ts 
interesting.’ 

“Miss Pilkington 
feminine interests,”’ 
feather duster. 

‘““She’s awakened plenty of dust,” agreed 
Freda. ‘‘ The hand that holds the duster rules 
the world. Eh?” 

She linked arms with Annabel, and led her 
towards Study No. 6. Annabel still talked on in 
this strain, and Freda nodded her head sagely, 
as if in full agreement with the wise words that 
fell so ponderously from Annabel’s lips. At any 
other time Freda would have grinned broadly. 


There was one girl already in the study when 
they entered it. That girl was one of Freda’: 
study-companions, Gwendoline Cook. : 


awakened dormant 
Annabel, waving a 


has 
said 
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“ Annabel’s just come along to show us the 
correct way to sweep,” said Freda, with an elab- 
orate wink at Gwendoline. 

‘‘ Splendid!” cried Gwendoline. “ It’s very 
difficult to sweep. Here you are, Annabel, catch 
hold of the broom.” 

The decks, as it were, had already been cleared 
for action. The chairs were piled on the table, 
which had been pushed into a corner. 


“The furniture by rights should be placed in | 


the passage,’”’ said Annabel. 

“How ? ” asked Freda seriously. 

Annabel, willing to instruct, took the ants 
into the passage, and then the table. Freda and 
Gwendoline, eagerly drinking in the knowledge, 
stood by and watched her. 

That she was doing all the work did not seem 
to occur to Annabel; and by the amount of 
detailed instruction she gave one might have 
assumed that to clear out furniture was a 
scientific procedure. 

Soon, the study, like Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard, was bare. 

Annabel, grasping the broom firmly, began to 
sweep. She was an energetic girl, and she put 
plenty of vim into it. Dust rose in clouds from 
the carpet, and Gwen and Freda backed out of the 
study. It was a wise procedure—and really they 
were not needed. Annabel seemed perfectly 
capable of continuing on her own 

And in the passage Freda and Gwen sorted 
their belongings. 

From other studies where Annabel’s advice 
had been received furniture was being moved, 
until, in a few minutes, the corridor began to 
look something like a warehouse. 

Only two doors remained closed in the end— 
only two studies had not given up their furniture. 
Those studies were 4 and 7. 

And from neither study came the sound of 
work. But the occupants had not gone to sleep. 
In Study No. 4 a deep discussion was in progress. 

Momentarily, work had ceased, and Barbara, 
sitting in a chair at the table, was plunging her 
face in her hands, and wrinkling her young brow 
in thought. 

“ They’re working like Trojans in Study No. 7,” 
she said. “‘ It won’t do, If they win the prize, 
they’ll imagine they’re top study. You know 
what they are.” 

“We do,” sighed Mabel Lynn. 

And Bessie Bunter made a noise that sounded 
rather like “ mum-gug-mumgug-mmm ” owing 
to a sticky piece of toffee. But she meant the 
sound to denote agreement. 


‘“And we've got to lift the prize,” Babs said. 


~.Barbara. 


‘“What shall we do? Cleaning the study isn't 
enough. All the studies will be spick and span. 
We've got to think of some original design, you 
know.” 

“But we can’t,” said Mabel, who was in- 
clined to be practical—a rather annoying: habit 
under the circumstances. ‘‘ We can’t re-paper 
the silly walls, you know. And we can’t afford 
to buy new furniture.” 

“ But we've got to do something,” argued 
“Study No. 7 will do something. 
We might manage a—a floral design and.have an 
arch of roses to spell welcome.” 

_ “ Roses are over now,” said Mabel. 

“ Well, daffodils or something,”’ Said Barbara 
vaguely. 

But Mabel, determined to be a stickler for 
detail, reminded her chum that daffodils had 
yet to.appear. Besides, as she pointed out, an 
archway of any sort of flowers would be ex- 
pensive, and rather difficult to arrange. 

““We might make a huge pie,” said Bessie, 
swallowing her toffee, and goggling through her 
thick spectacles. ‘I could work a design all 
right. And then I could make a cake and ice 
it, with the word ‘ welcome ’ on the top.” 

“That isn’t study decoration, silly,” said 
Mabel. 

“ Well, you suseest something better,” Bessie 
retorted. 

Mabel smiled. 

““ Just to show we've got taste, we might have 
pictures of famous actors and actresses about. 
And it’d be rather a novel effect if I got up as 
Portia and delivered ‘the Quality of Mercy.’ 
You know, it goes like this.” 

She cleared her throat in preparation for a 
demonstration. 

But Barbara Redfern waved her hand im- 
ploringly. 

“Yes, we know, dear,” she said hurriedly. 
* But that speech of yours is enough to strain 
the quality of anyone’s mercy. Let’s try to 
think of something sensible.” 

“Tt’s a pity it’s so rushed,” blinked Bessie, 
“or I could get some of our things from Bunter 
Court.” 

“Prime sausages are about all you get at 
Bunter Court. Give it a rest,’ implored Babs. 
“This is serious.” 

Bessie relapsed into an indignant silence. 

But if there were heads aching with thought 
in Study No. 4, Study No. 7 was no better. 

Clara sat on the table swinging her legs, and 
thinking hard. Dolly Jobling sat on the floor 
and thought still harder. Marjorie Hazeldene 
was knitting. She said that it aided thought 
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but it did not appear to offer much help in the 
solution of the mighty problem. 

“We've got to win that prize,” Clara said, 
for about the hundredth time. ‘ We’re top 
study, you know, and it’s up to us to prove it. 
An Eastern effect is what we want, or Louis 
Ouinze 

“Cans! What good are they ? ” asked Dolly. 
who was at times inclined to be dense. ‘‘ Funny 
sight a lot of cans would be! And what sort of 
cans—milk cans ? ” 

‘“ Louis Quinze,” said Clara witheringly. “A 
French King. It means Louis the Sixteenth——”’ 

“ Fifteenth,” said Marjorie mildly. 

“Well, fifteenth,” said Clara. ‘‘ Quinze is the 
French for fifteen. It ought to be called kwinsey 
—that’s how it’s spelt. Anyway, in old Louis 
Thingamabob’s time they used to have howdycall 
it furniture 2 

“ That’s lucid,” agreed Dolly. ‘“ We. can’t 
afford to buy ‘ howdycall it ’ furniture.” 

“ Duffer! I mean gilded,” said Clara, with 
an airy wave of the hand. “ They used to have 
_spindley leg chairs that used to collapse when 
you sat on them ee 

“And that’s what you want us to have?” 
asked Dolly. 

“Yes, silly! Not to sit on. Nobody ever 
sat on them,” Clara explained, with an air of 
wisdom. ‘‘ They were just to look at—ordinary 
chairs painted gold. And the clocks were 
painted gold, too. Gold paint’s not too dear. 
Why can’t we have a Louis Quinze effect, that’s 
what I want to know?” 

“Silly!” said Dolly scoffingly. 
I cook in a gold frying-pan # . 

That, to Dolly, was a crushing argument. 
For a frying-pan, according to Dolly, was the 
most useful article in the room. 

“Tt would certainly be rather—er—dazzling,” 
Marjorie said kindly. “If we could think of 
anything better - 

“Well, I’m not stopping you,” said Clara. 
‘‘ Blessed if you aren’t a pair of bright thinkers. 
I’ve suggested everything so far a; 

‘“ You mean you're the only one who’s made a 
silly ass of herself,” said Dolly. 

“. Look here, Dolly ie 

‘“Look here, Clara ce 

It seemed as though there would be war in 
the study; but Marjorie Hazeldene, as usual, 
stepped into the breach. Soothingly she poured 
oil on the troubled waters, calming the rising 
sea, and once again there was peace in Study 
No. 7; peace, but no ideas. 

Perhaps the ideas would come. 
it wouldn’t be for want of thinking. 

[ey oun watts said. Clara. “Study No. -7's 
going to get that prize. You see!” 


“ How could 


If they didn’t 
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CHAPTER: IV: 
FREDA HAS AN IDEA! 


LARA TREVLYN entered the Fourth Form 
corridor the following morning, and the 
group of girls gathered there at once con- 

centrated all their attention on her. 

For the last twenty-four hours Clara had been 
the subject of much comment, and the reason 
was that Clara, for once, had been strangely 
silent and secretive. Clara usually blurted out 
all her doings, and that she had not done so, 
argued the gossips, proved that the occupants 
of No. 7 Study were preparing some huge 
scheme to win Miss Pilkington’s prize. 

And now, here was Clara, evidently lately 
come from the village, for her boots were muddy, 
and under one arm was a huge parcel. 

Every eye fixed on that parcel as Clara, 
whistling in apparent unconcern, came striding 
along. But Clara was not an actress and it 
“did not wash.” 

““What’s she got there 2?’ asked Marcia Loftus. 

Marcia, always inquisitive, was taking a 
burning interest in the Pilkington Prize, and 
Nancy Bell, her crony, was no less keen. 

“Mighty big parcel,” said Nancy. ‘ Perhaps 
it’s some gold paint.”’ 

There was a laugh at that ; for the account of 
Clara’s original suggestion had already gone 
round the Form. Marcia had “ happened” to 
hear it, when. passing the door of Study No. 7. 


It was really surprising the number of things 
that Marcia did “ happen” to hear; although 
perhaps, not quite so surprising when one con- 
sidered the assiduous way in which she fastened 
her ear to keyholes when a discussion behind the 
closed door promised to be interesting. 

“It’s Clara’s latest style of furnishing,” said 
Freda Foote. “A Stone Age period of fur- 
niture 

“Stone Age!” cried the girls in chorus. 

Freda winked at Clara. 

‘“What’s that ? Ingredients for making the 
stone?” she asked. “JI understand you're 
doing a stone age style of furnishing made from 
Dolly’s toffee is 

Velev Jove, Lote)! 

“ He, he, he!” mimicked Clara. 
wish you knew!” 

And Clara marched on, without the Fourth 
Formers’s appetite for information being ap- 
peased. Nor was their appetite decreased when 
a second or so later, Dolly Jobling appeared with 
a bundle that was even larger. 

‘Going to make some toffee ? ” asked a voice. 

“No!” was Dolly’s blunt reply. 

“Oh, good!” said Freda, with a heavy, 
long-drawn sigh of relief. . “ Loud cheers! ”’ 


* Dont you 


ov Ha, ha, ha ly 

Of the whole group of girls there, only one 
was not wearing a smile. That girl was Marcia 
Loftus. 

When Marjorie Hazeldene appeared with yet 
another parcel, and the laughter and fun 
was at its height, Marcia drew Nancy Bell 
away. 

Marcia’s thin face wore an unpleasant grin, 
and Nancy Bell, who knew her every expression 
and its meaning, scenting some spiteful joke, 
smiled. For Nancy was Marcia’s shadow. She 
was a weak-willed girl and easily led. 

If Marcia were determined to play some joke, 
then Nancy was ready to take a hand. 

“What is it ?”’ she asked. 

“About this prize,” Marcia said, as they 
entered their own study. ‘‘ We don’t want 
Barbara and Co. to win it.” 

“Don’t we ?”’ asked Nancy, who didn’t care 
much who won it. “ You don’t suggest joining 
in and trying to rival them, do you? A lot you 
care for the honour of the study, or the honour 
of the Form, come to that!” 

Marcia shrugged her shoulders and smiled. 

“ Perhaps I don’t,” she agreed. ‘‘ But Barbara 
does, and this is where I step in. You love 
Barbara, don’t you?”’ 

agoan tsay that, 1 
do,” Nancy frankly ad- 
mitted. ‘“ Too stuck- 
up for my liking.” 

“And for mine,” 
agreed Marcia. ‘She 
talks about nosiness, 
but she pokes her nose 
everywhere. Anyone 
would think she were a 
monitress, the way she 
talks at times. She 
had™the cheek. to 
order me about the 
other day!” 


oe @ivalee 


“And I mean to get 
even !’’ Marcia smiled. 
el mean Lo getreven 
with Clara, too! ”’ 


“Two birds with 
one stone, eh ?”’ asked 
Nancy, as she settled 
herself in the arm- 
Chaiveee le don timid 
No love lost as far as 
I’m concerned. But 


what’s * the game? Ee 
Going to wreck their Every eye was fixed on Clara’s parcel, but Clara passed 
studies ? swiftly by without a word 


Marcia shook her head. 

“Too obvious,” she said. “ I’ve got a better 
idea than that.” 

She lowered her voice then and, leaning over, 
whispered in Nancy Bell’s ear. Nancy listened, 
and her eyes opened wide. 

“T_T say,’ she murmured, “ that wouldn't 
be playing the game!” 

Marcia sneered. 

“Playing the game!” she echoed, in con- 
tempt. ‘‘ Goodness! you care a lot for that. It 
wasn’t exactly playing the game that time you 
played a trick on Marjorie Hazeldene ! ” 

‘‘ What time ?”’ asked Nancy, colouring. But 
she knew, all the same, and Marcia knew that 
she knew. And Nancy added, with a shrug: 
“Oh, well, just as you like!” 

“You'll lend a hand ?” Marcia asked eagerly. 
“Don’t forget that we may score in two ways. 
We can get our own back on them and, in 
addition, we stand a chance of winning the prize. 
Old Miss Pilkington isn’t poor.” 

“No ; but she’s stingy, which is worse.” 

“And a bit showy,” grinned Marcia. “T’ll 
wager that counts for more than her stinginess. 
Just to make a show, she'll give a big prize, 
and a big speech, too. However, I don’t mind 
e putting up with the 
speech.” 

Miss Pilkington was, 
as Marcia said, rich, 
and fond also of show. 
It was quite possible, 
therefore, that she 
would give a big prize. 
It was also possible 
that with the aid 
_ of cunning, Marcia and 
Nancy might be able 
to win the prize. 
Already, thanks to 
their astuteness, they 
were in the good books 
of Miss Pilkington, and 
she had quite a good 
memory. 

‘Tm game,’’ Nancy 
said, rather slowly, 
“provided there isn’t 
any risk.” 

“You mean, pro- 
vided I take all the 
risk,’’ Marcia corrected, 
withasneer. “ I know 
youd 

WEL itisy a vour 
idea. It doesn’t matter 
two pins to me whether 
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the scheme is carried 
out or not,” Nancy 
pointed out. ; 

Put it Vall ‘on, me, 
if you like,” shrugged 
Marcia. ‘‘ I don’t mind, 
so long as it’s carried 
through and you help a 
bit but 1 can’t cdo it 
alone. We'll make 
those stuck-up prigs sit 
up and take notice, 
though! Now, the first 
thing to do,” Marcia 
went on, as she frowned 
at the fire, ‘“‘is to find 
out what their plans 
are. They’ve got plans 
@i some sort. Claya’is 
very mysterious, and 
so is Babs.” 

ae Ube 
studies, 


lock their 

HOO), said 
Nancy. “I’ve noticed 
that. I tried the door 
of Study No. 4 when I 
knew that they were 
all out.” 

“They'd be sure to do that,” nodded Marcia. 
“ T looked through the key-hole, but I’m blessed 
if the suspicious prigs hadn’t put a flap over 
the key-hole! ” 

For awhile Marcia, perched on the table’s 
edge, turned the idea over in her mind, whilst 
Nancy, yawning slightly, watched her. Nancy’s 
interest was not so violent that she felt compelled 
to think over the matter, and her hand stole 
towards a half-read novel. In a moment she 
was engrossed in its pages. 

Thus, when a minute or so later Marcia left 
the study to reconnoitre, Nancy scarcely noticed 


- her going. 


Out in the corridor, Marcia paused, not quite 
decided how to begin her campaign. She wanted 
to make inquiries, but, at the same time, she 
did not want to make them too obviously. 

However, she was not the only girl interested 
in the contest between the two studies. Others 
were interested from the point of view of excite- 
ment. For excitement was always assured when 
there was rivalry between No. 4 and No. 7 studies. 


Speculations regarding the nature of the 
furnishings of those studies were rather extrava- 
gant, and it appeared that Clara was turning 
study No. 7 into something reminiscent of an 
Arabian Nights’ palace. : 

That rumouf seemed confirmed when Dolly 
Jobling, with her usual clumsiness, dropped a 
parcel, and from the brown-paper covering pro- 


“Polly likes the bow,” said B 
like bows!” 


truded a carved wooden 
image that had a 
distinctly Oriental 
savour. 

Marcia soon heard 
about this, and her eyes 
gleamed as she asked 
leading questions. Freda 
Foote, ever ready to 
answer, had apparently 
inside information. 

But the more infor- 
mation Freda gave, the 
broader became the 
other girls’ grins, until 
it dawned upon Marcia 
that Freda was relying 
more upon her fertile 
imagination than upon 
actual information. 

ARGS,” Sail 
Marcia _ suspiciously. 
“You can’t make me 
believe that! It isn’t 
likely that Clara could 
afford divans and 
things . 

» Ob: no, 
say it was,” said Freda in surprise. 
merely trying to gratify your curiosity.” 

“ You—you gasped Marcia, her 
burning red. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Pulling your leg, you know,” beamed Freda. 

The girls laughed merrily, and Marcia turned 
away. She was not as a rule easily misled, and 
she was perhaps the least gullible member of 
the Form. But, as it happened, she had wanted 
to hear what she had been told, and was there- 
fore ready to believe it. 

She strode angrily away, and Freda Foote, 
with a queer smile on her face, watched her 
depart. 

“It’s very sad,” said Freda. 

“What is ? ”’ Gwen Cook asked. 

“That poor old Marcia shouldn’t have her 
curiosity satisfied. Very sad. Now suppose 4 
Freda’s eyes twinkled, and she leaned over and 
whispered in Gwen Cook’s ears. Gwen's lips 
parted in a smile, and the smile became broader 
and broader, until she threw back her head and 
laughed. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Oh, my word! What a jape! 
You couldn’t do it, Freda!” 

Freda chuckled. 

““Couldn’t I?” she said. ‘“ You just wait!’ 


And mystified girls watched the Jester of the 
Fourth’s departure, shaking their heads. When 


pee | 
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I didn’t 
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face 
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Freda was in that mood someone, in school- 
girl slang, was “‘ for it.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CURIOSITY OF MARCIA 


“ARCIA Lortus, disconsolate, and with a 
burning fever of curiosity, wandered up 
and down the corridors. Locked doors 

were ever a source of mental disturbance to 
Marcia ; secrets—other people’s—were the worry 
of her life. 

Presently her fretful steps led her down to the 
porter’s lodge, where the esteemed Piper reigned 
supreme. Parcels had flowed steadily into the 
Fourth Form’s studies, and Piper the porter had 
been busy receiving things from the local carrier. 
Indeed, parcels were now of daily occurrence, 
and Marcia had heard Freda Foote talking about 
a huge one that Clara Trevlyn was expecting. 
Marcia thought she would like to see this parcel. 

Piper was standing at the door of his lodge 
when Marcia approached him. 

“How do, Piper?” said Marcia affably. 
“ Any parcels ? ” 

“Not for you, Miss Marcia. 
Clara: 

“Clara!’’ Marcia bit her lips, annoyed that 
she should have blurted out the name with such 
eagerness. 

“Yes, large parcel,” Piper said, turning back 
to his lodge to indicate a large parcel of queer 
shape, and with peculiar angles and curves. 

“Oh!” muttered Marcia, coming to a sudden 
decision. “I'll take it up to Clara!” 

Piper eyed her in undisguised surprise. He 
had never before heard Marcia offer to help 
anyone. 

“It’s heavy,” he demurred. 

elcome dss Viarclaescid msl etoldaClana 
I’d fetch it if it had come.” 

She went towards it and caught hold of the 
strapping. It was well bound, and there was a 
substantial handle. But the weight of it made 
her gasp. 

“You can’t manage it, Miss Marcia,’’ Piper 
said doubtfully. 

But Marcia had made a supreme effort, and 
jerked it off the ground. Across the quadrangle 
she staggered with her burden, the perspiration 
standing out in beads upon her forehead. Many 
times she paused for a rest, and at each pause 
she wondered how she was going to get that 
huge parcel up the stairs unaided. And then 
suppose some of the girls did come along with 
offers to help—they would see to whom the 
parcel was addressed. That would spoil the whole 
thing, reflected Marcia. 

From the landing to the Fourth Form corridor 


One for Miss 


almost exhausted her, but at last she bundled it 
into her study, and down flopped Marcia in an 
armchair to pant for breath. ' 

But the thing was accomplished. There in the 
centre of the study was a package belonging to 
Clara Trevlyn—a package that Marcia fondly 
hoped would tell her all she wished to know. 

She scarcely waited to recover her breath 
before stripping off the canvas covering. Then 
layer after layer of paper was removed until a 
piece of woodwork poked through. 

It was plain—or rather, unplaned—wood, and 
evidently part of the packing. To have so many 
wrappings the thing must surely be of great 
importance, Marcia reasoned, and therefore more 
than ever worthy of her curiosity. 

Finally brown paper was revealed, and round 
it a thick cord. To this cord was attached a label 
with the words: ‘‘ Cut this through.” 

Marcia promptly reached for a knife. One 
flick and the cord twanged apart. 

Then, before she could move, the whole thing 
collapsed. The pieces of wood fell outwards, 
there was a heavy plomp, a slight clatter, and 
from the floor arose what seemed to Marcia a 
cloud of smoke. 

With a wild cry of fear she jumped back, her 
eyes almost goggling from her head. 

What could it be—smoke ? Something dan- 
gerous ? 

“Oh goodness!’ she gasped. 

And then her cry died away, and, petrified, 
she stared at the sight before her. 

Scattered around on the floor were pebbles, 
and, as the black, dusty cloud settled down, 
she saw in the centre of the wreckage a black 
heap of powder. 

That powder smothered everything. It 
smothered the chair, it smothered the furniture ; 
it seemed to have penetrated to every corner of 
the room. 

With eyes wide open in _ astonishment 
Marcia dropped to her knees and picked up 
some of the black powder. 

Soot | 

On her knees she gaped at the pile of soot, at 
the pebbles, and the general havoc. And then 
her eyes noticed a piece of pasteboard that lay 
face downwards on the floor. She turned it over, 
and slowly she read aloud in dazed tones : 

CURIOSITY (RILERDsTHE GAk# 

Spoofed ! Tricked ! She had carried that heavy 
parcel all the way from the porter’s lodge—all the 
way up the stairs—for this ! 

She was still on her knees when a knock came 
at the study door, and before she could reply the » 
door was pushed open. 

~ Cheertol, 

Freda Foote, all smiles, looked in at the study, 
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and behind her was Clara Trevlyn, and other 
members of the Fourth. 

“Hallo! My word—chimney sweeping ?”’ 
asked Clara. ‘I say, girls—just come and have 
a look at Marcia! My only Aunt Jane! This is 
a funny way of decorating a study!” 

Marcia goggled her eyes and glared, speechless. 

From neighbouring studies girls crowded round 
staring and then laughing. 

Marcia passed a hand across her forehead, and 
there was a shriek of laughter from the girls in 
the doorway. Marcia’s hand had rested in soot, 
and now the soot in turn rested on her face! 
It did not improve the appearance of Marcia 
Loftus. 

“Oh, my word !”’ gasped Clara. 

“Very sootable,” said Freda. 
study in black and white!” 

“ Oh, get out ! ”’ said Marcia through her teeth 
“It’s an accident—I “i 

“You didn’t do it purposely ?”’ asked Freda 
in innocence; and there was another yell of 
laughter at the expression on Marcia’s face. 

She would have to endure their laughter any- 
way. To say that the parcel was Clara’s would 
be to invoke scorn as well as laughter. Besides, 
Clara might have something emphatic to say 
about her parcels being opened, whatever they 
happened to contain. 

“Well, I suppose it’s a matter of choice,” 
mused Mabel Lynn. ‘Soot seems to me rather 
a queer way of decorating a study, though.” 

“Very queer,’ Barbara Redfern agreed. “ Still 
it’s Marcia’s business and not ours.” 

“Oh, get out !”’ snapped Marcia, her temper 
rising, and her eyes flashing. 

The girls backed away from the door, and the 
infuriated, chagrined Fourth-Former-. slammed 
it in their faces. 

Then she turned the key in the lock, and 
furiously biting her lip glared down at the 
wreckage on the floor. She could have kicked 
herself for her stupidity in walking into the trap. 

It had been a trap—that she knew, and she 
could guess who had laid it—Freda Foote ! 

No wonder Marcia gritted her teeth, no wonder 
she stamped and fumed in useless rage! She had 
been spoofed! But then she had received no 
more than she deserved. 

But it was not likely that Marcia would regard 
it in that light. 

“ T’ll get my own back for this ! ” she muttered. 


“ Evidently a 


CHAPTER Vi. 
WHO IS THE CULPRIT? 
Se ow’s that?” 


Barbara Redfern stood in one corner 
of Study No. 4, and inclined her head 
thoughtfully as she surveyed the furnishing. 


There was really no need for the question, for 
she knew in advance what her chum’s reply 
would be. 

“ Ripping ! ”’ 

“ Ju-jolly good!” 

Bessie Bunter beamed all over her fat, round 
face, and her huge spectacles seemed to glimmer 
with pure joy. 

“Must say it was a good idea of mine,” she 
said, shaking her head wisely. ; 

‘Yours ?”’ said Mabel. “TI like that. 
you mean ‘< 

“Mine,” said Barbara quickly. Then added, 
with her winning, conciliatory tone, ‘‘ Ours ! ” 

“Yes, ours,” Mabel readily agreed. ‘‘ Any- 
way, the effect is topping, perfectly splendid ! ” 

And an unprejudiced observer would certainly 
have agreed with the verdict. 

The general colour scheme was rose-chintz. 
Barbara was keen on chintz, and it had the 
additional advantage of being cheap. It wasn’t 
original ; but then, as she wisely decided, the 
prize was not for originality. It would have been 
original to paint everything with pink and green 
stripes—but it might not have won the prize. 

Chintz the room was, and of its type it was 
truly splendid. There were no pictures, but on 
the walls were tastily arranged willow pattern 
dishes and plates, genuine and old, heirlooms that 
Barbara had had sent her from home. 

The curtains had been made quickly, and the 
speed had not an adverse effect. Here and there 
a toffee mark or chocolate stain showed where 
Bessie had ‘“‘ doné her share ;”’ but apart from that 
they were neat and clean. 

Polly in -her cage squeaked, and Barbara 
frowned. 

“Can’t say I like that huge bow you've tied 
on the cage, Bessie,’’ she mused. 

~ Polly likes it,” Bessiesaid. ~~ Pretty) poll} 
den-nezzer mind—diddums! ”’ And she contorted 
her chubby cheeks into an endearing smile. 

Mabel, in a whisper confided to Barbara that 
they might be able to lower Polly out of the 
window when the fateful judging hour came. 
That would be one way of removing the only blot 
on the study escutcheon. 

“Not a speck anywhere,” 


Mine 


said Barbara 


proudly. ‘‘ Mind you don’t eat any more cakes 
here, Bessie. Yesterday you made a pile of 
crumbs——”’ 

“Ooh! A pile!” said Bessie scoffingly. 


»” 


‘““ Why, I only had four cakes 

“Trust Bessie. not to leave a pile of 
crumbs,”’ agreed Mabel, with a wink at Barbara. 

That was the worry of it, really. They had to 
be so very, very careful about dropping crumbs 
and making dust. In fact, they hardly dared 
move about the study. Prep. these days was 
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always done in the Common-room, and the study 
was more a museum than anything else. 

Probably when it was all over blots would mar 
the roses, and stains and smudges would re- 
appear, but not until the judging had been 
completed. 

Having admiringly surveyed the study for 
another minute or so, the door was locked, and 
they made their way to the Common-room. 

“ Finished?” asked Peggy Preston, meeting 
them on their way down the stairs. Peggy, as a 
keen member of the Form, was naturally taking 
part in the competition, and she and Vivienne 
Leigh had also made vast alterations in their 
study. 

‘“‘ Finished ? ”’ Babs said. ‘‘ Yes, I think so. 
The study looks topping. Hope Miss Pilkington 
will think the same. We're leaving the study 
alone until judging day ; and Bessie isn’t allowed 
inside unless she is with us. What with jam tarts 
falling wrong way down, and chocolate trodden 
in the carpet—well, you know what Bessie is! 
Hallo! Here’s Clara! ”’ 

“ Cheero!’”’ cried Clara, in her breezy way. 
“ You infants finished ? ” 

“Quite finished,” said Barbara. 
Eastern effect ? ” 

“Eastern! ’’ Clara appeared to be quite at 
sea. ‘‘ Who said anything about Eastern? Has 
Dolly been talking ? ”’ 

 Hashas ha ls: 

“So it 7s Eastern ?’”’ Barbara. asked... ‘‘.Oh, 
dear Clara. You can keep secrets! I suppose 
you've got an imitation of the Sahara ? ” 

“They put one of Dolly’s cakes on the floor,” 
grinued Mabel Lynn. 

“Oh, stop it!” said Clara, with a wry grin. 
“ Dolly’s a duffer I know, but Study No. 7 isn’t 
Without brains a 

“ Got a new girl in it 2?’ Barbara inquired. 

“ B-r-r-r!”’ said Clara. ‘‘ You wait and see. 
Study No. 7 will beat the band—Study No. 4 will 
be nowhere.” 

“Going to rag them ? ”’ asked someone. 

But Clara did not reply. There had been a 
slight amount of ragging, and Freda had played 
one or two minor practical jokes. The majority 
of the girls, however, had taken the safeguard of 
locking their study doors. 

“T should like to know what Study No. 7 looks 
like,”’ said Babs. 

“Yes, do let’s have a look,” Mabel Lynn 
urged. “ We want to know what to avoid.” 


But Clara wisely refused to be drawn, and not 
another word was to be got from her. Bedtime 
saved her a moment later, and she, Dolly 
Jobling, and Marjorie Hazeldene trooped up 
with the rest of the Form. 

It was quite a time before Clara went to sleep 


““How’s the 


that night, and it was not until the clock struck 
eleven that her eyes closed in slumber. 


Dolly went to sleep almost at once, and Mar- 
jorie only stayed awake sufficiently long to hope 
that all would be well, and that Clara would not 
be disappointed by defeat. 

She was awakened in the morning by a shake 
from Clara. 

‘‘ T_I’m feeling uneasy,” she said, in low tones, 
sitting on the edge of Marjorie’s bed. 

Marjorie, sleepy-eyed, looked at her in the 
faint light of early morning. 

‘“ What about ? ”’ asked Marjorie. 

“ The study,” said Clara briefly. ‘‘ ’ve had a 
presentiment. I dreamed—’course I don’t believe 
in dreams,” she added hastily, with a slight 
flush. ‘‘ Still, I dreamed about the study, and it 
was all topsy-turvy.”’ 

“You don’t mean ’ Marjorie hazarded. 
“That you think it has been—well, ragged ? ” 

“T don’t know,” Clara returned, looking down 


at her feet. ‘‘ A dream’s nothing to go by, of 
course, but I’ve got a feeling. I suppose I’m 
silly.” 


Marjorie threw back the bed-coverings. 

“We'll go there,” she said. “‘ You wake Dolly, 
and we’ll creep down.”’ 

Dolly was very sleepy, and was at first inclined 
to stay in bed, arguing that what was done 
could not be undone. If the study were topsy- 
turvy they might as well wait until rising-time to 
find out. 

But it ended by her getting up and slipping on 
a dressing gown. She put her feet into another 
girl’s slippers, but she was not sufficiently awake 
to notice that fact. 

Down the stairs they went; and Marjorie, 
taking the key, inserted it in the lock of the 
study door. 

The key did not turn ! 

“Hallo! It’s unlocked!” she exclaimed. 

* Unlocked?” 

Clara wrenched open the door handle, and 
strode into the study. Then she drew up, blankly 
amazed. 

Study No. 7 was topsy-turvy ! 

If there had been any doubt before, there was 
none now. Once the study had had an Eastern 
““ effect.””. There had been cushions and Eastern 
figures. One or two doubtfully genuine Japanese 
prints had graced the walls, and a divan had been 
rigged up. Always to Clara’s mind it had looked 
quite Eastern. It did not appear so now. 

The study table was upside down. The carved 
figures had been daubed with red paint, and 
arrayed.in skirts and small paper hats. The 
cushions, on the covering of which Marjorie had 
spent many hours, had been nailed by their 
corners to the walls. And as for the Japanese 
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d, this is a funny way of decorating a study.” “ Evidently a study in black. 


Hallo Marcia!” grinned Clara. “ My wor 
and white,” added Freda Foote 


prints, someone had been at work on them with 
charcoal ! 

The drawings were very crude, and under 
one was a mis-spelled, clumsily executed legend : 

“ Klairer ! Wat large feat ! ”’ 

Clara looked at it in purple wrath, and Dolly 
simply gasped. Together they blared out a 
name : 

‘“ Bessie—Bessie Bunter ! ” 

“ Look !”’ said Marjorie. 

She pointed to a card that had once been nailed 
ie the wall, but which had now slipped to the 

oor : 

“Yah! Doun with the Eastern affecks!” 

There could be no mistaking that spelling. 
Several of the Fourth Formers were not particu- 
larly bright, and to quite a few, spelling presented 
difficulties. But there was only one girl whose 
spelling was as weird and wonderful as that—and 
that girl was fat, round faced, Bessie Bunter. 

“ Bessie wouldn’t do it on her own,” said 
Clara, after a breathless pause. “ Look at that!” 

She pointed to the curtains, heavy, shadowy 
curtains which had once been gracefully draped. 
Now they were festooned horizontally across the 
windows, creased, and in one or two places torn. 

Speechless, the three stared round the study, 
scarcely able to believe their eyes. 

And perhaps their eyes were a little misty; 
for the furnishing of the study had cost them 
many hours of hard work. 

To have lost the prize would have been galling, 
but to have the place wrecked—that was the last 
straw. 

“Tf this is Study No. 4’s idea of a joke, I’m 
finished with them,” Clara said. “ My word— 
this is the absolute limit ! ” 

* The limit | ’’ muttered Dolly huskily. “ Look 
at those figures. Ruined! ”’ 

“And the cushions!’ whispered Marjorie. 
“T can’t believe this of Babs.” 

“It’s Babs right enough,” Clara ground out, 
her fury blinding her judgment. “I know it’s 
Babs. They teased us, and they think this is a 
joke. I—I’ve a good mind to wreck their study.” 

But Marjorie laid a hand upon her arm. 

“Two wrongs don’t make a right,” she said. 
“ Besides—we don’t know for sure that they’ve 
done it.” 

“ That’s Bessie’s writing, anyway !’’ muttered 
Clara. ‘‘ I’m going straight up to ask them point- 
blank, and tell them just what I think of them!” 

“So am 1!” chimed in Dolly. 

Clara and Dolly, heads erect, mouths very 
firm, and hands tightly clenched, strode on 
together and marched into the Fourth Form 
dormitory. 

One or two of the girls were awake, and Freda 
Foote blinked sleepily over the sheets. 


“ Hallo, Chu Chin Chow!” she called out. 
“What sort of weather have you been having in 
the desert. Not too dusty—eh ? ” 


Clara did not deign to reply, but walked straight 
on to Barbara Redfern’s bed. 

Shaken violently, Barbara awoke and blinked 
at Clara. 

“T say! That’s enough!” Babs protested 
ruefully, rubbing her shoulder. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with you, Clara?” 

“What’s the matter with you?” Clara 
returned. “ What have you done to our study ?”’ 

Barbara stared at her. ‘ 


.““ Your study, Clara? I haven’t touched it. 
What on earth are you driving at ? ” 

“You know what I’m driving at!” said 
Clara, and her angry voice aroused the rest of 
the girls. 

By this time Marjorie had arrived, and 
Marjorie, as usual, strove to become peacemaker. 

“We just want you to answer a question, 
Barbara,” she said gently. “‘ Someone has raided 
our study and turned all the things upside-down.” 

There was a buzz in the Form then ; a chorus 
of exclamations. 

“My word!” 

“Raided your study?” 

“ Great pip!” 

Barbara simply stared at Marjorie and Clara. 

“Raided your study!” she repeated. Then 
her brows contracted. ‘And you think we’ve 
done it ? ” 

‘““We want to know,” Clara said bluntly. 

“We don’t want to jump to conclusions, of 
course,” put in Marjorie. 

“We'll jump on you, though, if you have!” 
said Clara ferociously to Babs. 

Mabel Lynn slipped out of bed and went to her 
chum’s side. 

“IT suppose I’m included in this ?” she asked. 

“You know that best;’”’ shrugged Dolly Jobling. 
“JT should think that you're all in it. It’s a bit 
thick that, just because we’ve got more brains 
than the rest os 

“ More what ?” asked Mabel Lynn. ‘“ My dear 
Dolly, if you had any brains you wouldn’t be 
making this scene.” 

“ Who’s making a scene ? ”’ asked Dolly, rather 
truculently. 

Clara waved her hand. 

“Leave this to me,” she said. ‘‘ Now!” She 
wagged her forefinger in the manner of a 
prosecuting counsel, and the other girls crowded 
round to hear. “‘ Did you or did you not enter 
our study last night ? ” 

Barbara sat upright in her bed and regarded 
Clara steadily. 
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“You say that these study-raiders turned all 
the things upside down ? ” 

nek es: a 

“You believe that I should do a thing like 
that ? ” asked Babs cuttingly. 

Clara merely shrugged her shoulders. 

Marjorie looked very uncomfortable, 
Dolly Jobling seemed resentful. 

“T say, Clara, play the game!” urged Phyllis 
Howell. ‘‘ You know Babs wouldn’t rag your 
study. We're all your rivals, come to that, and 
I don’t see any reason why you should jump to 
the conclusion that it was Babs, or Mabs.” 

“ Thén I do!” Clara retorted. ‘“ And when you 
see the study, you'll understand why.” 

She wheeled sharply and turned towards the 
bed where Bessie Bunter lay. Bessie, as a rule, 
slept on through the rising bell; but sound 
sleeper though she was, she found herself awake 
directly Clara started on the war-path. | 

Clara looked extremely ferocious as_ she 
approached the fat girl’s bed, and Bessie’s eyes 
goggled almost out of her head. 

With a wild yell she flung off the coverlet and 
jumped out of the bed. 

Clara set in chase, but with a short laugh 
desisted. 

“That’s a guilty conscience,” she said. 
“‘ There were marks all over our Japanese prints, 
and under one was printed K-L-A-I-R-E-R.” 

ae Oh ! >) 

Barbara and Mabel exchanged a swift glance, 
and their look was serious. Bessie Bunter was 
rather dense at times, and very loyal. Combining 
the two attributes she might have thought it 
desirable to rag Study No. 7. It was just sucha 
foolish thing that Bessie might do in an excess 
of zeal. 

“ How could she have got in ? ”’ Babs asked. 

But Marjorie explained that someone must 
have taken the key from her pocket in the night. 
~ “ You suggest it was Bessie?” Babs asked. 

“ Bessie must have been one of them,” Clara 
agreed. ‘I don’t think that she was the leader, 
though. Bessie’s not likely to wake up in the 
middle of the night for anything short of a feed, 
and then she’d need an alarm clock.” 

That was true enough, and indeed was what 
Barbara had been about to remark herself. But 
Clara evidently believed that Bessie had been 
awakened by her “‘ superior officers,’”’ as it were. 

Opinion amongst the girls was divided. Some 
remarked that Barbara had not definitely 
denied the accusation ; whilst others maintained 
that it was too contemptible to be denied. 

It did not take the girls long to decide to 
investigate, and not waiting to dress, downstairs 
they all went. 

Clara flung wide the door of her study, and as 


and 


she did so, there was a chorus of “ Oh’s! ” and 
“ Ah’s!” from the girls gathered outside. 

‘“And—and you think that we did thas?” 
gasped Barbara. 

“ Bessie did those sketches ! ” 

“Oooh! I didn’t!’ Bessie cried, in her 
reedy tones. “I wouldn’t think of doing such a 
thing. Look at the way they’ve spelled ‘ study ’ 
with one ‘d.’ Anyone knows there are two.” 

HS Velen, Ja, lnvy Il? 

“So there are. I’m a jolly good speller,” 
Bessie cried shrilly. ‘‘ I didn’t do that!” 

Clara looked at her suspiciously. Time had 
been when the truth and Bessie Bunter had been 
complete strangers. Even now they differed 
occasionally, and it seemed to Clara that this 
might be such an occasion. 

Bessie, of course, would realise that the matter 
was a serious one, and she might try to extricate 
herself by telling an untruth. 

That thought was in the mind of other girls, too. 

“ Bessie—you duffer,” cried Babs. ‘ You 
didn’t do this? ”’ 

“Of course I didn’t. 
indignantly asserted. 

But somehow Bessie was not convincing, and 
the finger of suspicion pointed at her. 

By the time they had returned to the dor- 
mitory and dressed, Barbara had received many 
doubtful glances. For some girls argued that if 
Bessie were guilty she had not acted on her own 
initiative. She may have been the catspaw, but 
whatever had happened, they were convinced 
that she had not been the prime mover. Therefore 
the prime mover must have been Barbara. That 
was how they argued, and it was not long before 
they searched for a plausible reason why Barbara 
should not own up to the truth. 

Barbara had not denied it definitely—she would 
not tell a direct lie. Everyone knew that; but 
she had tossed her head proudly and scorned to 
answer. That might, as Freda Foote suggested, 
be done in indignant innocence, but it might also 
be a skilful way of evading a direct answer when 
such an answer might mean confession or a 
direct untruth. 

Perhaps they had meant it as a joke, and in the 
excitement had gone too far. 

There were many suggestions and theories 
rife in the Form that morning, and gradually it 
became the general opinion that Study No. 4 had 
had something to do with it. 

Someone—no one knew who—had awakened 
in the middle of the night and heard Barbara 
softly ask if anyone were awake. 

That rumour was not slow to grow until 
someone had heard that someone else had heard 
Barbara, Mabs, and Bessie leave the dormitory. 

Yet however strong the rumours, Barbara’s 


I said I didn’t,’”’ Bessie 
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own chums remained loyal. Peggy Preston, 
Freda Foote, Vivienne Leigh, Phyllis, and 
Philippa, and many more, still believed in her 
innocence, yet were unable to proffer any 
explanation. 

Marjorie expressed no opinion; Clara was 
merely surly, whilst Dolly Jobling appeared to be 
cutting the whole Form on the principle that 
thereby she would be “‘ cutting ” the culprit. 

By the time night fell, feeling ran very high, 
and Barbara and Clara ignored one another. 
Nancy Bell said she had heard Clara talking of 
reprisals, and Clara when taxed, had merely 
remarked that what was sauce for the goose was 
surely sauce for the gander. 

There was a rift in the lute, and the rift was 
slowly but surely widening. 


CHAPTER VU. 
HOW IT ALL ENDED” 


tes 


“ PDorueER Clara 
It was the morning following Clara’s 
discovery, and Barbara and Mabel were 

proceeding to their own study. One more day and 
judgment would be delivered. By this time, 
however, the competition seemed to have lost its 
savour, for the friendly rivalry that had marked 
its inception, had now vanished, and there seemed 
nothing but unpleasantness. 

“Let Clara think what she likes,’”’ Babs said. 

“Yes, but we might as well deny it outright,” 
Mabel argued. ‘‘ We didn’t touch her study.” 

“As if we would! However, if she likes to 
think we did, let her.” 

Barbara clicked the key in the study door and 
pushed it open. But she did not cross the 
threshold—instead, she stood in the doorway, 
gaping. 

Olle 

“My hat!” 

They stared at the study, and blinked dazedly 
at the scene that met their eyes. Study No. 7 
had been considerably wrecked, but it was a 
picture of neatness compared with No. 4. 

The chintz design had been ruined. 

All over the curtains paint had been daubed, 
and the chair covers had been gashed by a knife. 

Bessie’s parrot outside the window, chattered 
and shrieked with cold, and to bring her inside 
was Barbara’s first action. 

There was no table on which to rest the cage, 
the table had been turned upside down and its 
centre leg unscrewed. 

Nor was that leg anywhere to be found. 
“My word,” said Mabel Lynn for the third 
time. “I say, Babs, look a 

But Barbara was looking. 
been turned over ; 


The armchair had 
the willow-pattern plates 


had been tossed on the floor, and one of them 
was in pieces. 

Worst of all, however, was the charcoal an- 
nouncement on the wall: ae te 


REVENGE! 


Revenge! The same thought jumped into 
their minds, and they looked at one another. 


“ Clara—she—she wouldn’t do this!” Bar- 
bara gasped. 

‘““She—she couldn’t! It’s not like Clara,” 
said Mabs. 


She gazed round at the ruins of the study 
and gave a slight gulp. That study had looked 
so neat and splendid, they had taken such care 
with it, and now 

Everything ruined—broken and torn ! 

“It must be Clara!’’ groaned Mabel Lynn. 
“ She said that what was sauce for the goose a 

She gritted her teeth. 

“And we didn’t touch her study,” 
breathed. ‘‘ Ah, we'll go and see Clara!” 

There was no difficulty in finding Clara, and 
a minute later the tomboy of the Fourth stood 
in Study No. 7 with a group of other amazed 
girls. 

“This is your revenge?” asked Barbara 
quietly. 

“Mine ?”’ mumbled Clara. “No, it isn’t. 
It’s what you deserve, but I didn’t do it.” 

“You said you were going to,” a voice re- 
minded her. 

“That’s not proof that I did it,’ Clara re- 
torted, colouring. 

“Well, Dolly, then ?”’ Mabel said quickly. 

But Dolly Jobling in high indignation denied 
that she had done it. 

Clara felt that every eye was on her, and the 
more conscious of that she became, the more her 
cheeks crimsoned. 

It was not a flush of guilt, it was a flush of 
remorse at ever having uttered words of revenge. 

“T didn’t do it,” she said. 


But her voice was drowned as someone started 


Babs 


to hiss. The hiss was taken up, and Clara 
wheeled upon the girl in the doorway. 

“Shame!” cried Gwen Cook. ‘“ Shame, 
Clara!” 


“Two wrongs don’t make a right,’’ chanted 
Bessie Bunter’s high-pitched voice. ‘‘ You wait 
till I get at you, Clara!” 

As Bessie made not the slightest effort to 
reach Clara, there was a faint titter; but it 
quickly died away, for this was no laughing 
matter. 

“You had a grudge, but that was no reason 
for this, Clara,” said Peggy Preston gently. 


“I didn’t do it!” shouted Clara, her temper 
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“ Babs ! ” said Clara sternly,“ 


roused. “Believe I did it if you like. But I tell 
you that I didn’t.” 

“ Rubbish ! ” 

Peomame | 7 

Clara gulped and bit her lip. 

“T—I—I 

“Tt was a horrid trick. You might have 
given Babs the benefit of the doubt,’ said 
Phyllis Howell. “ You ought jolly well to be 
sent to Coventry, Clara! I'd never have be- 
lieved this of you!” 

“ But I didn’t do it!” cried Clara. 

Then it was that Barbara Redfern stepped 
forward. 

eit you say you didn’t, you didn’t,” she said 
quietly. “I'll take your ‘word for it, Clara.” 

“TJ don’t want you to,” said Clara huffily, 
chagrined at being believed when she had herself 
disbelieved Barbara. 

The two faced one another, and Freda Foote, 
who was well in the foreground, sighed. 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite,’’ she 
sighed; “‘ but little children » “And she 
shook her head sadly. 

AO) oy. dry up, Freda!” said Clara shortly. 
“ This isn’t a time for your stupid jokes.” 

“ Jokes,’ said Freda. “Poor old Clara! 


What have you done to our study ? ” 


Now, instead of losing your temper, why don’t 
you think. You didn’t do this, and Babs didn’t 
do the other. I happen to know that the same 
girl did both studies.”’ 

“What rubbish !’’ said someone. 

Freda smiled and held aloft a sheet of paper 
in the centre of which was gummed a smaller 
scrap. 

“ Here,” she said, “is a finger-print. I have 
compared it with the one on the piece of paper 
picked up in this room, and they are identical.” 

aw ete 

There was a perfect shout then, and Freda 
smiled blandly. She held the paper out to Bar- 
bara, and the Captain of the Fourth, after giving 
it a swift glance, nodded. 

“It looks like it,’ she admitted. 
but C 

“That’s the trouble of using charcoal,” said 
Freda. ‘‘It does leave finger-prints, doesn’t 
it, Marcia ?’”’ she added quickly, turning to the 
sneak of the Fourth. 

Marcia Loftus gave a violent start and com- 
menced to edge through the crowd. 

“Marcia !’’ exclaimed Babs, light dawning in 
the darkness. ‘ Marcia, but 

“ Proof!” said Freda, waving a third piece of 


“ But— 
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paper. “TI got this from Marcia’s study after 
the soot affair. The three are identical. Here! 
Stop her!” 


But Marcia Loftus had fled. 

Like hounds in full chase the girls set after 
her, and Marcia Loftus, white-faced and shaken, 
was brought back to the study. 

“My word!” gasped Clara. “ If—if you are 
to blame a 

“T’m not—I’m not!” Marcia shrieked, white 
to the lips. “It isn’t true, it isnt really! I 
didn’t do it!” 

Clara shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tm not going to disbelieve anyone again,” 
she said. “ But I'll 
send these to the 
headmistress for ex- 
amination. She’ll tell 
if the three are alike.” 

“The — headmis- 
tress |. Oh] ” 


Marcia was tremb- 
ling all over, and any 
doubt that might 
have been entertain- 
ed regarding her 
guilt, vanished. 


PaOu, Jetiher gow,” 
said Barbara con- 
temptuously. “ She 
can clean up my 
study, though, and 
pay for the damage.” 

> one ll clean” up 
mine,” said Clara, 
“and pay for the 
damage as_ well. 
More than that I’m 
going to cut Marcia.” 


“Send her to 


Mabs and Babs exchanged sad glances, and 
smiled wanly. : 

“Yes, we can tidy things a bit. But— 
but——” 

And Barbara sighed again. They had wanted 
so much to win the prize, and they had deserved 
to do so. But now, as Mabel said, it was quite 
hopeless. 

Nothing could be done to restore to the study 
its former glory. The prize was lost. In a few 
minutes, perhaps, Miss Pilkington would com- 
mence her inspection of the study, and then—— 


“TI wonder,” Babs began, when the door of 
the study opened and, Stella Stone, the captain 
of the school, looked 
in. 
“ Hallo ! Welcome 
to our—ahem !—rub- 
bish heap,” said 
Barbara. 

Stella paused in the 
doorway, staring. 

“My hat! What— 
whatever’s this ? ” 

“We've _ entered 
for the study decora- 
tion prize,’’ Barbara 
said with a_ faint 
smile. 

Stella stared at her 
blankly, quite at a 


loss for words to 
express her amaze- 
ment. 


“ And this is your 
idea of decoration ? 
Great goodness, I 
don’t wonder Miss 
Primrose wants you 
to go to herstudy !” 


Coventry,” suggested “Miss — Primrose 

Dolly Jobling. “ My wants me?” Babs 

word, the horrid, 7 wage exclaimed. 

mean thing ! “Surely,”’ gasped Mabs, “ Clara couldn’t have done this ! ” = Y CSU. ONCel me 
Slit we ~were sO ine 

boys,” said Clara to Marcia. “Td “jolly Barbara and Mabel exchanged glances. What 


wel]——”’ 

Clara clenched her fist, but Marcia hopped 
aside, and for the second time, vanished. And 
this time they did not set out in chase. 


And when she had gone Clara, shamefaced, 
turned to Barbara. 

There was much said by her eyes which were 
eloquent, and well needed to be, for she only 
uttered two words : 

‘“T’m sorry |” 

“Well, it’s quite hopeless. Miss Pilkington 
will be round. at any minute now.” 


had happened? Surely the affair had not yet 
got to Miss Primrose’s ears ? 

“ All right,” said Babs dismally. 

And so she followed Stella Stone down the 
stairs to the headmistress’ room. 

Stella tapped, and threw open the door. 

“Ah, Barbara,” said Miss Primrose, when 
Babs entered. “I want to see you about the 
studies.” 

“Oh, yes. Miss Primrose, I a 


Miss Primrose affixed her spectacles and looked 
at a letter that lay on her desk. 
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* I congratulate you, Barbara,’ she said. 

“You—you con-congratulate me!’ Babs 
stammered, not in the least able to understand 
what the headmistress meant. 

“Congratulate you on having won Miss 
Pilkington’s prize.” 

Barbara passed a hand dazedly across her 
forehead and looked at Miss Primrose, wonder- 
ing whether the headmistress was not after all 
part of a dream. 

But Miss Primrose was real enough, and so 
was her announcement. 

“T have received a letter from Miss Pilkington, 
in which she says that your decoration and 
furnishing has pleased her immensely, and she 
wishes me to give you the prize!” 

“Oh! But—but I didn’t know she—she’d 
looked at the studies! ”’ 

Miss Primrose smiled. 

“T thought that I would keep it. a secret until 
she had made her decision. She arrived here late 
the other night—two nights ago, I think, and as 
she had suddenly been called away to attend 
her sick brother in France, she decided that it 
would be as well to examine the studies before 
going. That night was her only opportunity, and 
as you were all in bed the circumstances were 
favourable.” 

Stupefied, Babs listened. The studies had 
been examined before either hers or Clara’s study 
had been wrecked ! 

And the prize had been awarded to Study 
No. 4. 

Ne wonder, then, that Barbara smiled radi- 
antly, and but for the presence of the head- 
mistress would have clapped her hands and 
cheered at the top of her voice. 

They had won the prize! 
top study ! 

‘“‘ And now for the prize,” said Miss Primrose. 

She opened a drawer of her desk, and Barbara’s 
pulse beat more quickly. The prize, hooray ! 
the prize for which they had expended their best 
efforts and all their spare time. 


Study No. 4 was 
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From the drawer Miss Primrose took a small 
book. 

= this; + she said (“1s therprize! 

In a moment, Barbara, the prize in hand, was 
dashing down the stairs to her study to impart 
the news. The surprise of the girls can be 
better imagined than described. . 

“Lucky imps,” sighed Clara. ‘‘ What’s the 
prize? Something valuable, I bet ! ” 

“ Ripping,” said Babs, holding it behind her. 
“Now, I want to be just,” Babs went on. “I 
want to be fair. We have the honour and glory 
of being top study.” 

“Tn this,” Clara admitted grudgingly. 

“Tn this as in all things,’ put in Mabs. 

“Yes, as in all things,” Babs agreed. ‘ And, 
therefore, my children, I think it only fair that 
we should divide the spoils. That we should 
have the honour and you the prize.” 

©. My hat!” 

“Tsay!” said Mabs. 

“ Tf—if it’s something to eat, don’t you give it 
away,’ Bessie Bunter exclaimed anxiously. 

tts nothing to eat,” -Babs-saidtea. lenis 
something worth keeping, something that Clara 
needs |” 

lar iT need 2. “Clara asked: 
you're giving it to me.” 

The other girls gathered round in huge ex- 
citement. 

““ Allow me, then,” said Babs, ‘‘ to present you 
with the prize, Clara.” 

And she held out the prize, a book. 

“Thanks, awfully, Babs. [——~’ 
Clara looked momentarily disappointed. Sh 
had expected something more exciting. Then 

she saw the title and her jaw dropped. 

Other girls saw the title, too, and it passed 
from mouth to mouth. Then came a peal of 
merry laughter. 

ONS Inet lake 

For the title of that book, the prize they had 
all worked for so industriously, was ‘‘ Hints on 
House Management and Spring-Cleaning Tips.” 


*« And—and 


RAFFIA 
WORK 


ON’T you feel that there isa great fascination 
in creating something with your own 
fingers ? Something into which you can 

weave your own ideas ? 

Among the many simple home crafts girls 
practice nowadays, one of the easiest and most 
useful is raffia work. You can fashion heaps 
of quaint things—baskets, table-mats, little 
“pochettes,”’ slippers, garden-cushions, and 
even hat-trimmings. 

I am very fond of passing the time at 
this work, and it struck me that you, too, 
would like to learn all about it. 

For beginners, the simplest thing to make 
is a set of table-mats. The materials 
required are very cheap—only two hanks 
of raffia of different colours, say, red and 
blue, and a length of pliable cane, No. 6. You 
can get both these at any big stores. 

Begin by soaking the end of the cane in hot 
water to prevent it splitting; then fold it over 
about three inches from the end and bind the two 
pike neatly and tightly with the blue raffia. 

ow bend the cane again sharply and commence 
working over it in the stitch known as “ Lazy 
Squaw,’ which consists of one long and one 
short stitch. The long stitch goes round the 
uncovered cane and the previous coil, the 
short one round the uncovered coil only. 
Continue round and round until the mat is 
nearly half the size you want it, then use the 
red raffia, for about seven rows. Now return 
to the blue, and go on till the mat is nearly 
large enough; the last two rows should be 
worked in red. 

To finish off, cut the cane and pare off the 
end for about an inch and bind very tightly and 
neatly. 

These pretty mats are very fashionable just 
now, and will stand any amount of hard wear. 
They have the advantage of being washable, 

aa too, should they get very soiled ; 
Cc) no harm. 
/ My schoolgirl niece made a 


soap and hot water will do them 
2 set most successfully, so I put 


2 
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her on to something more elaborate—a pair of 


slippers, with which I gave her a helping hand. 

First we unpicked a pair of worn-out bedroom 
slippers, for the size, and laid the upper part 
out flat on a piece of stiff card, from which we 


cut a shape as shown in the illustration. Then 
we punched holes all round the inner and outer 
edge, about } inch apart. 

The slippers were to be worked in blue 
and yellow raffia, so we started with the 
blue raffia—through A to B, back under- 
neath, and tied firmly at A; then we 
threaded it up through C, across to D, up 
through F, and back to E, and so on, as 
far as G, a point on a level with the top- 
most point of the inner arch. At I, the 
central point of the arch, we sewed a little 
bone ring, and continued threading the raffia all 
round the toe, through the holes in the outer 
edge and through the bone ring, until the point 
H was reached. Then we went on threading 
through the holes as at the other side. 

Whenever it was necessary to join a fresh 
strand of raffia, the knot had to be made on the 
wrong side. 

Now we took the yellow raffia, and starting 
at B, threaded it through the crossway strands, 
picking them up alternately as for darning, right 
round to the other end and back. This has to be 
repeated until the whole cardful has been woven. 
Remember to keep these strands very close to- 
gether to make the work firm. 


When we had finished this we tore away the 
cardboard at the holes, joined up the back seam, 
sewed on a sole, and decorated the little ring 
with a raffia flower. A few strands of mixed 
colours fastened into loops formed this; then 
we worked all round the top edge with buttonhole 
stitch, and the slipper was complete. 


There ase many other 
quaint and useful things a 
clever girl can make in this 
way. and you can obtain 
different pattern-cards and | 
instructions from any big 
stores or fancywork shop. 
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Preserving Leaves 


An Unusual Hobby 


RESERVING leaves is not such a popular hobby 
as it used to be at one time, when whole 
“phantom bouquets’ were made and 

mounted with the greatest care under glass cases. 
For all that, for certain purposes leaves can be 
employed as exceedingly pretty decorations. 

If you have ever examined the “ skeleton ”’ of 
a leaf, you will have to agree that it is really a 
beautiful thing, far more intricate and beautifully 
made than the finest lace can ever be—and ever 
so much cheaper! Then why not take a little 
trouble, and see what can be done with it ? 

Here are two very good ideas that I have seen 
put into practice. The first was applied to a 
plain black and rather ugly picture-frame. For 
a year everyone advocated abolishing it, and then 
a friend of mine took it in hand. She covered it 
with “leaf skeletons’? gummed carefully in 
position, and arranged in tasteful patterns. The 
black frame was all but obscured, for she left the 
edges jagged; but it formed a beautiful back- 
ground for showing up the delicacy of the leaves 
to perfection, and that frame has been greatly 
admired ever since. Next year my friend 
proposes to spray the skeleton leaves with coloured 
ink, but as that is to be quite in the nature of an 
experiment, I don’t at present advise you to do 
anything but “‘ let well alone.” 

The second idea is for a table-centre. In this 
case the leaves have been arranged and gummed on 
a stiff but very thin piece of black cardboard, cut 
star-shaped. The effect is most beautiful, and, 
as far as I know, perfectly unique. I do not see 
why it should not be extended to the decoration of 
ornaments and all sorts of other things. What 
could be a more tasteful and appropriate decora- 
tion for the study of a girl keen on botany ? 

PREPARING THE LEAVES 

First, there are suitable leaves and unsuitable 
ones. Oak, chestnut, walnut, and birch are to be 
avoided. Five leaves with which a start may be 
made with perfect safety and a fair chance of 
success are elms, maples, pears, silver poplars, 
and English sycamores . 

Choose the most perfect leaves you can find. 
Put them on top of each other in an old tin or some 
vessel that will not be wanted, cover them with 


water, put in a few stones to keep them submerged, 
and place in some distant sunny spot in the gar- 
den. Gradually the green part of the leaf will 
commence to rot away with the action of the 
water, but the skeleton remains intact. 

After about six weeks some of the leaves will be 
ready for treatment, and may be selected ;_ prac- 
tically all will be ready in two months. It is best 
to do the cleaning in the open air. You will need 
warm water for rinsing, a very old and soft 
toothbrush, and a plate. 

Pick out the leaves one by one, rinse them, then 
rub them clean, being very careful not to injure 
the skeleton. Keep them always on the plate to 
ensure this. Place the skeletons in a jar of clean 
water until you have finished. 

FINISHING 

There are other methods for those who do not 
care for the task of cleaning the leaves. A crude 
but sometimes successful way is to place the tin 
or jar of leaves beneath, say, a running spring, 
which will attend to most of the washing itself, 
and always keep the water sweet. 

You may even save yourself all trouble by 
going out in the spring and hunting beneath the 
trees in woods. By natural processes you will 
find many quite beautiful skeletons that remain 
from last year’s foliage. 

When you have all the skeleton leaves in clear 
water, you will need to dry them. Remove them 
one by one, and press them carefully between the 
folds of a soft towel. Some are so fragile that 
they will stick to the hand or a table if allowed to 
stay there in a wet state. 

Of course, your leaves will not be white. To get 
the best effect, you must bleach them while still 
wet with a suitable bleaching powder. There is 
an easier way, however, and, although slower, it 
gives excellent results. Make a solution of salt 
water, using two ounces of common salt to not 
quite half a pint of water. The bleaching may 
take twelve hours, but if you use a glass jar you 
can watch the effect. As soon as the skeleton 
leaves are white enough, remove them, and rinse 
in several changes of water. Dry as much as 
possible between the folds of a soft towel, and com- 
plete by placing them between the pages of a book. 
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